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Foreword 


In retrospect, even beginning to write this book was pure folly. When I applied to a 
position at the Netherlands Institute for War Documentation in 2001, I and others 
were surprised they hired me, an aspiring medievalist, to study the Second World 
War. I was, and am, very happy with this remarkable decision, but it did mean I 
embarked on this project, the first book-length academic work of my life, with 
only a dim knowledge of the period which I was to study. Overcoming this prob- 
lem would not have been possible without the support and help of the Institute’s 
knowledgeable and enthusiastic staff. Not only, moreover, did I find a source of 
nigh unlimited knowledge of the Second World War, I also found a friendly work 
environment, where I have come to feel very much at home. 

My task was not, however, to remain in the comfortable surroundings of the 
Institute’s palazzo on the Herengracht, but to venture out into Europe, and do 
internationally comparative research. Moreover, I was to be trained to become a 
full-fledged economic historian. This training I found primarily in the Posthumus 
Institute, and its European counterpart, the ESTER network. Iam much indebted to 
all those who attended our sessions, but especially to Herman de Jong, Jan Pieter 
Smits, Brigitte Widdershoven and Patrick O’Brien, who provided me with exten- 
sive advice and friendly encouragement. I also learned a great deal through the 
Economic History Society, the annual conferences of which proved both good fun 
and highly educational, and which organised the excellent Residential Training 
Course in Manchester, in the closing weeks of 2002. A final phase of my postgrad- 
uate education took place at the Erasmus University in Rotterdam, where Deirdre 
McCloskey introduced a small group of graduate students to the mysteries of eth- 
ics, microeconomics and the work of Adam Smith. Those who were there will have 
no difficulty recognising the many instances where our discussions inspired me 
in writing, albeit about a seemingly different subject. 

I eventually decided to focus on Denmark and the Netherlands as the two 
countries to be compared in this study. The fact that I did not speak or understand 
Danish proved less of a hindrance than I had initially feared. Annemiek Langen 
proved able, impressively, to teach me the basics of the language in a matter of 
weeks, and Danish hospitality did the rest. Throughout this project, I have met 
with great kindness and co-operation in Denmark. Claus Bundgård Christensen, 
Niels Wium Olesen, Flemming Just, Mogens Rostgaard Nissen, Steen Andersen 
and the late Henrik Nissen, are just some of the colleagues who helped me on 
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my way. The archivist Svend Ahrensbach helped me to gain access to the closed 
archives of Copenhagen’s City Court and, spectacularly, to a separate room to study 
them in. Finally, I must express my gratitude to the inhabitants of Bofclleskab 
Stavnsbandet who welcomed me in their midst in the dark winter months of 2003. 
I learned a great deal from them, both about Denmark, and about its remarkable 
language. That I first learned the Danish word hygge there, is ample evidence of 
the reception I received. 

In spite of all my newly acquired linguistical skills and knowledge, my research 
did pose ever new problems. The demographic and epidemiological differences 
between the two countries, which I had initially thought of as barely significant, 
proved far more problematic than I had foreseen. Both in the interpretation of my 
data, and in solving the bewildering information that emerged from it, I was kindly 
helped by many people. In 2004, both The Cambridge Group for the History of 
Population and Social Structure, and Anne Hardy at the Wellcome Trust Centre for 
the History of Medicine, kindly reviewed and criticised my findings. Sandy Cairn- 
cross, of the London School for Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, helped me on my 
way in the study of hygiene. Tonny Terpstra of Utrecht University and Jeanne de 
Vries of Wageningen Agricultural University did their best to save me from all- 
too grave blunders in food science. The research group of the kncv Tuberculosis 
Fund, and especially Nico Nagelkerke, Paul Eilers and Martien Borgdorff, pro- 
vided me not only with essential data, but also with incisive criticism and extensive 
information. The amount of time that people from entirely different disciplines 
were willing to sacrifice to a wandering and ever-bewildered historian was remark- 
able, and very much appreciated on my part. 

At various times, elements of this project were critically assessed by Ben Wubs, 
Angela van Son and Gerard Trienekens. I am grateful for their efforts, and our 
discussions, which helped shape the arguments laid out below. Suzanne Lommers 
contributed a wealth of data and insight. She was a remarkable undergraduate, 
and I have no doubt that her PhD thesis will soon prove as astounding as her 
previous work. Two other historians, Hein Klemann and Hans Blom, deserve spe- 
cial mention. As my supervisors, they worked hard as the main guardians of the 
project, prevented many mistakes, corrected numerous errors and, importantly, 
always remained optimistic, even when I myself no longer was. 

Of course, no-one lives by research alone. (Although it would be worth a try, 
I think.) In the process of preparing this thesis, I have received financial support 
from the Netherlands Organisation for Scientific Research, the Amsterdams Uni- 
versiteitsfonds, and the Faculty of Arts of the University of Amsterdam. I have had 
the great opportunity of teaching at Utrecht University and the Erasmus Univer- 
sity in Rotterdam. Like many academics, I am more indebted to my students than 
they might realize. With money secured a place to live was all I needed. Fleming 
and Helle Gron-Jenssen helped me to a house in Denmark (theirs, to be precise), 
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and Boudien Israels kindly offered me living space in Abcoude in the first months 
of the project. Most of the past years, I have lived with great pleasure in the Woon- 
groep Oude Rai, Amsterdam, whose various inhabitants I heartily thank for their 
company, tolerance, and support. 
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I Introduction 


The greatest impression of destruction we had as we flew over Holland. [....] 
Tf one flies from England, over Holland and Germany, to Denmark, one can- 
not help thinking how cheaply we escaped and what duties we have to join the 
work of restoration. 

Mogens Fog" 


Mogens Fog - resistance hero and minister in the immediate post-liberation gov- 
ernment of Denmark — had a clear message for his compatriots: while Denmark 
had survived five years of German occupation relatively unscathed, the Nether- 
lands had been ransacked, and the Danes had a moral obligation to come to their 
rescue. Apparently, this feeling was widespread in Denmark, as it was in many 
other countries at the time. In the first year after liberation, the Danish charity Hol- 
lands Hjzlpen campaigned to raise funds for the impoverished Dutch. Through 
posters, brochures and exhibitions, it portrayed a nation ravaged by bombard- 
ments, its population decimated by starvation and — last but not least — its great 
stretches of farmland swallowed by the North Sea. Going quite beyond Mogens 
Fog’s call for solidarity, Hollands Hjzlpen even went so far as to claim that through 
their suffering, the Dutch had made an important contribution to the Allied war 
effort and that the Danes had nothing but a debt of honour to come to the aid of 
their southern brethren. 

And so they did. In late 1946, Hollands Hjzlpen proudly reported that it had 
already raised millions of kroner and collected 200,000 pieces of cutlery, over 
2000 kettles and 43,384 pairs of used shoes for the destitute Dutch. In a joint effort 
with the Red Barnet child-aid organization, hundreds of Dutch children from the 
worst affected households were taken in by Danish families in order to reinvigo- 
rate them. Many of these children returned after a few months in much improved 
health and laden with goods and gifts, tokens of the hospitality and generosity of 
their Danish foster parents.” Even today, many rural Danes can recount the stories 
of the impoverished Dutch children who temporarily moved in with families in the 


1 Quoted in: Folkets Stemme. Socialdemokratiets Valgavis (Copenhagen 1945). 
2 Hollands Hjælpen, Beretning: Danmarks Hjælp til Holland (Copenhagen 1946); J. Sintmaartensdijk, De bleek- 
neusjes van 1945: de uitzending van Nederlandse kinderen naar het buitenland (Amsterdam 2002) 175-206. 
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Some m the items donated to the Kia by Hollands Hjælpen. 


countryside. A Danish woman who was a child herself at the time told this author 
how a Dutch girl had arrived in her village, emaciated and bald. She was later told 
that the girl’s hair had fallen out because she had had to survive the war on a diet 
of old newspapers. In reality, the baldness is more likely to have been the result 
of a radical delousing, but the example is illustrative of the impact of the foster 
children, as well as of the successful campaigning for donations, on the Danes’ 
understanding of the German occupation of the Netherlands. 

Was Denmark really so much better off than the Netherlands? Surely things 
must have looked very bad from the plane seat of Mogens Fog, who saw some of 
the 11% of Dutch farmland that had been inundated by the retreating German 
army. Moreover, there had been ample attention in the international press for the 
gruesome famine that had struck the Netherlands in 1944 and 1945, for the bom- 
bardments of Rotterdam, Nijmegen and Eindhoven, and for the fierce fighting in 
the Battle of Arnhem. Few people at the time would have denied that the fate of 
the Netherlands had been much worse than that of Denmark, which had seen very 
little actual fighting. Denmark had its own war casualties to lament, found itself 
in a nasty currency crisis and had many other problems, but at least the country 
had escaped the genocide, bombardments and inundations to which the Dutch 
had fallen victim. 
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What seemed obvious in 1945, however, need not have been true, or may not 
have been the whole truth. As the following book will demonstrate, the wartime 
experiences of Denmark and those of the Netherlands were in most respects very 
similar, diverging only, though importantly, during the very last months of the 
war. Until mid 1944, extreme hardships had befallen almost exclusively the small 
minorities whom the Third Reich considered its racial or political enemies. It 
has become apparent in recent decades that for most people in Denmark and the 
Netherlands, the German occupation was surely a nuisance, but not a disaster of 
the scale it is often supposed to have been. Recent literature on Dutch occupa- 
tion history is relatively optimistic about the wartime standard of living, empha- 
sizing that for most people life could to a large extent continue as usual, albeit 
stripped of many of the luxuries they had enjoyed during the 1930s. The picture 
drawn up in Hollands Hjzlpen’s brochures may have been rather more dramatic 
than the reality of wartime life in the Netherlands before September 1944. 

Or was it? On closer inspection, the relative peace and quiet that marked the 
wartime experience of most of the Dutch veils a substantial deterioration of the 
biological standard of living. This is best illustrated by the demographic impact 
of the German occupation. In the Netherlands, the number of people, and more 
specifically the number of children, who died of infectious disease was far higher 
during the occupation than it was before or after it. In this respect, the Netherlands 
more or less followed a general pattern whereby, from 1933 onwards, National 
Socialist rule had a markedly negative impact on public health, even in Germany. 
It seemed impossible, in an era of constantly moving troops, declining food and 
fuel supplies, and social disruption, to maintain public health at prewar levels, 
let alone to continue the trend towards drastic improvement that had prevailed 
during most of the twentieth century. The deterioration of health seemed to per- 
vade all of continental Europe — or, rather, all of Europe except Denmark. In Den- 
mark, despite Nazi occupation and many of the economic ills experienced else- 
where, public health appears to have improved rather than deteriorated during 
the early years of the occupation. Throughout the war years, child mortality, which 
increased quite dramatically in the Netherlands, declined in Denmark, just as it 
had done in the preceding years. Infectious diseases, which claimed thousands of 
lives in the Netherlands and many other countries, did not kill significantly more 
than usual in Denmark. 

This discrepancy between similar economic circumstances on the one hand 
and a considerable epidemiological difference on the other, is indicative of the 
problems the historian faces when trying to investigate the standard of living dur- 
ing the Second World War or any such period of crisis and turmoil. Measuring 
the quality of life is a troublesome undertaking under the best of circumstances, 
mainly because so many different aspects of life — including not only such vari- 
ables as income and health, but also, for example, political freedom and level of 
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education — influence the standard of living. Various methods (such as the Human 
Development Index; HD1) have been developed to create a more or less universal 
tool for the measurement of standards of living, and they have been deployed with 
promising results in historical research.3 In the case of wartime Denmark and 
the Netherlands, however, many of the factors that normally play a decisive role 
in achieving a certain standard of living play a much less important (or at least 
different) role in wartime. Income, to give the most obvious example, mattered 
much less in the price-controlled economy of the time, in which very little was for 
sale. Other factors, such as good health, became more important. Because these 
changes occurred quickly, the weighing of various factors becomes highly prob- 
lematic. Periods of short-lived but radical changes are ill-suited to compose indices 
of standards of living, not to mention the shaky data generated in such periods. 
Although assessing the wartime standard of living may be a difficult undertak- 
ing, it is highly relevant to our interpretation of these dramatic periods. Questions 
of poverty and wealth play an important role in many of the discussions, both 
among historians and in the general public realm, about especially the Second 
World War. Götz Aly, in his recent work Hitlers Volksstaat, claims that raising the 
standard of living of ordinary Germans was the central concern of the Nazi regime, 
and that this aim explains both its popular success and the gruesome genocide 
it committed.4 Recently, some rather rash statements by Prime Minister Fogh 
Rasmussen of Denmark sparked off a series of debates that were largely focused 
on the question whether or not Danish wartime policies and attitudes towards 
Nazi Germany had been inspired by the desire to eke out a comfortable life at the 
expense of principle and duty.5 The Dutch historian Chris van der Heijden, who 
in his 2001 book Grijs Verleden attacked the moralist historiography of the Second 
World War, emphasizes that the economic circumstances of the bulk of the popu- 
lation were far less disastrous than has often been claimed, and explicitly links the 


See e.g. N.F.R. Crafts, ‘Some Dimensions of the “Quality of Life” during the British Industrial Revolution’ in: 
Economic History Review (1997) 50, 690-712. 

G. Aly, Hitlers Volksstaat: Raub, Rassenkrieg und Nationaler Sozialismus (Frankfurt am Main 2005). The German 
journal Sozial. Geschichte has become the platform for extensive discussions regarding this book. See number 
20 (2005) Heft 3 for a collection of essays critical of Aly, including A. Ebbinghaus, ‘Fakten oder Fiktionen: wie 
ist Götz Aly zu seinen weitreichenden Schlussvolgerungen gekommen; R. Hachtmann, ‘Offentlichkeitswirk- 
same Knallfrösche — Anmerkungen zu Götz Alys Volksstaat’; C. Buchheim, ‘Die vielen Rechenfehler in der 
Abrechnung Götz Alys mit den Deutschen unter dem ns Regime’; T. Kuczynski, ‘Die Legende vom nationalen 
Sozialismus’; J. Caplan, ‘Cui Bono’; M. Wildt, ‘Alys Volksstaat. Hybris und Simplizitat einer Wissenschaft. Aly 
reacted in the same journal: G. Aly, ‘Antworten auf meine Kritiker in number 21 (2006) Heft 1. 

This debate escalated over the course of 2004 and 2005 into a confrontation between the prime minister (and 
certain resistance veterans) on the one hand, and almost the entire historical establishment on the other. As far 
as I can see, Fogh Rasmussen's statements are not based on new, or indeed any, research, and they need not be 
discussed in detail in this thesis. See M. Rostgaard Nissen, Til fælles bedste: det danske landbrug under besættelsen 
(Copenhagen 2005) 7-10. 
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relative comfort of the early war years to the relative ease with which the Dutch 
accepted the occupation by Nazi Germany. 

Politicians, historians and journalists make opinionated claims about wartime 
standards of living with gratuitous ease. How people actually fared materially in 
the exceptional circumstances of the Second World War remains ill-understood. 
Unsurprisingly, then, research into wartime standards of living tends to be hin- 
dered by the very complexity of the subject matter. What did the swelling bank 
accounts of Danes and Dutchmen during the occupation really mean if there was 
almost nothing for sale? What was the welfare effect of, say, mandatory delousing 
in Denmark or the newly introduced health insurance in the Netherlands? How, 
to sum up, can we assess the impact of the Second World War on the quality of 
life in the countries affected? 

One approach (which will be taken in Chapter 3) is to focus primarily on out- 
comes. Because there was a distinct difference between Denmark and the Nether- 
lands in terms of public health, it may be assumed that there also was an under- 
lying difference in the circumstances of life. A second approach (which will be 
operationalized in Chapters 4-8) is to measure, in so far as such is possible, the 
various constituent parts that together made up the material quality of life. Here, 
the historical comparison proves particularly useful, for while it is not feasible 
to calculate a single number to describe the standard of living in these wartime 
societies, it is quite possible to investigate and measure various aspects (income, 
diet, housing, employment, etc.) separately. By comparing two countries — in this 
case Denmark and the Netherlands — the development of various aspects of the 
standard of living can be not only measured but also contextualized: just as the 
HDI enables researchers to place standards of living in context, a comparison of 
various constituent aspects will permit a nuanced assessment of the quality of life 
in occupied Denmark and the Netherlands. 

The finding that public health developed very differently in these two countries 
in a sense facilitates the study of the various material circumstances of life during 
the occupation. If outcomes were so very different, there must have been one or 
more considerable differences in the circumstances under which people had to 
live during the war, even if the circumstances in each of the two countries seem 
mostly similar when judged superficially. It is the remarkable divergence between 
Denmark and the Netherlands in the pattern of mortality that gives this investiga- 
tion the character of a quest — a quest to identify which of the myriad of changes 
at the time was responsible for the considerable loss of life in the Netherlands. 
Yet this quest is only one, albeit an important aspect of what this comparative 
investigation attempts to do. Another aim, although perhaps slightly far-fetched, 


6 C. van der Heijden, Grijs verleden. Nederland en de Tweede Wereldoorlog (Amsterdam 2002) esp. 147-155. 
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is to investigate whether a comparative approach can yield insights that would 
have remained unattainable without such an approach. In other words: can a sys- 
tematic comparison bring order to and provide insight into the chaotic economic 
circumstances these countries experienced during the Second World War? And, if 
it can, is it worth the trouble? 

While a comparison may lead to new insights, there also are undeniable down- 
sides. Comparative research is cumbersome to execute, often boring to read and 
at least potentially dangerous. After all, the history of one nation is different in 
so many respects from that of another nation that a comparison is necessarily an 
onslaught on historical detail and nuance, cutting to size two separate histories 
until they are sufficiently compatible to be compared. The history of a country is 
so specific, arguably, that a comparison necessarily amounts to comparing apples 
with oranges.” International comparisons appear to go against the historian’s in- 
stinctive desire to seek out the unique in historical reality, to take proper account 
of detail, and to place his or her work within a historiographical tradition. Despite 
these drawbacks, historical comparisons are often advocated, especially in the field 
of war and occupation history. It is worthwhile to dwell briefly on the question why 
this, mostly theoretical popularity has been in existence for so long, and why com- 
parative history may be a viable approach despite the evident problems it creates. 


The why and how of comparative research 


Plans to write the history of the Second World War from an internationally com- 
parative perspective have a long lineage. As early as September 1950, European 
and American historians convened in Amsterdam for what appears to have 
been the first ever international historical conference on the Second World War. 
Although the war had ended a mere five years earlier, the writing of its history had 
already commenced. The work that lay ahead for historians, however, was daunt- 
ing. The archival records of the war years were vast, seemingly insurmountable 
and often badly accessible. At the conference, the keynote speaker Arnold Toynbee 
urged delegates not to be discouraged by the amount of work that lay ahead of 
them, arguing that nuclear war would soon enough dispense of most of the enor- 
mous body of source material. His gloomy prediction fell on an audience that was 
already strongly affected by the rifts caused by the Cold War: no delegates from 
newly communist states in Eastern Europe were present at the conference. Just 


7 The metaphoric comparison of apples and oranges is critically discussed in Sandford, ‘Apples and Oranges: a 
comparison’, published in the Annals of Improbable Research. Although (presumably) comic in nature, this brief 
article is an excellent illustration of the philosophical confusion surrounding comparative research. 
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as the new enemies were not welcome, neither were the old: not a single German 
scholar had been invited. 

Despite their being rather an amputated group, geographically representing 
less than half the theatre of war, the delegates drew up plans to write its history. 
A recurring theme in their discussion was the multiplicity of subject areas to be 
covered. This indeed was a particularly poignant issue: the Second World War had 
pervaded virtually every aspect of life over a period of several years. Those who had 
been fortunate enough to have escaped the violence, genocide, bombardments, 
conscription and other immediate ills of warfare, had all too often fallen victim 
to food shortages, outbreaks of disease, runaway inflation and general impover- 
ishment. Never had the world experienced a war that affected so many people 
so strongly and in so many ways. How were historians to write the history of a 
six-year period of radical change in virtually all dimensions of life — change that 
affected almost all Europeans and perhaps even more people elsewhere? In 1950, 
analysing the Second World War in its bewildering variety seemed an impossible 
task, one in which a single scholar could never succeed. It was therefore decided 
form teams of historians to collectively investigate specific aspects of war history. 
Notably, the tasks were not divided geographically, by country, as would have been 
the traditional approach. Rather, the delegates agreed to collaborate on a thematic 
basis, focusing for example on persecution, military history or economics, and to 
address Europe as a whole, as far as such would be possible. By focusing in the first 
instance on subjects rather than countries, the delegates revealed their preference 
for a European, or even global, history of the Second World War.® 

Although the scholars at the Amsterdam conference may or may not have been 
aware of it, there was a precedent to their enthusiasm for comparative contempo- 
rary history, namely the World Historical Congress (Brussels, 1923) — or rather the 
opening address given at the congress by the Belgian historian, Henri Pirenne. He 
had likewise addressed his colleagues five years after the end of a disastrous world. 
war, and had done so in the grimmest of terms. Pirenne — a medievalist — used 
his opening address to promote a methodology of historical research, pairing it 
with nothing less than an agenda for restoring European civilization. Historians, 
Pirenne claimed, had allowed themselves to get carried away by romantic notions 
of history and had become the pall-bearers of a catastrophic nationalism. They had 
mostly related to states ‘like architects to their patrons’, trying hard to deliver his- 
tory that fitted a political, often nationalist, agenda. The Great War, the horrors of 
which Pirenne reminded his audience at some length, had been the ultimate con- 


8 The minutes of the conference are available on request at The Netherlands Institute for War Documentation. 
For a concise restatement of the comparative initiatives at this conference, see A.E. Cohen, ‘Problemen der 
geschiedschrijving van de Tweede Wereldoorlog’, reprinted in J.C.H. Blom et al. (eds), A.E. Cohen als Geschied- 
schrijver van zijn tijd (Amsterdam 2005). 
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sequence of the various nationalisms that historians had so obligingly furnished 
with scientific credentials. Pirenne also proposed a way out of the ills of modern 
historiography, namely internationally comparative history. Comparative histori- 
cal investigation would reveal the general mechanisms of history and break the 
mould of national and nationalist history, and thereby ultimately destroy national- 
ism itself. Pirenne ended his lecture by stating that history would have to cease 
to be French, Belgian or German, and become a universally human and rigidly 
scientific discipline.9 

Pirenne died in 1935, early enough to have missed the carnage of the Second 
World War but late enough to have witnessed the utter fruitlessness of his open- 
ing address. Writing history in the interwar years remained very much a national, 
and all-too often nationalist, affair. This was true in particular for the history of the 
Great War. As international an occurrence as the war had been, it became a pillar 
of various European nationalisms, as is evidenced today by the staunchly nation- 
alist monuments that litter Western Europe. The imagery of suffering and hero- 
ism is virtually always placed in the context of the fatherland, and rarely relates to 
universal values, shared experiences or even the advocacy of peace.'° In Germany, 
the prevalence of an aggressively national historiography, of a particularly racial 
bent, indeed contributed to (but did not solely cause) the establishment of one of 
the most barbarous of political regimes. 

Times, or rather minds, were not ripe after the First World War to engage in 
a historical discourse on the past conflict that transcended the prevalent national 
and nationalist historical cultures. This, regrettably, was also the fate of the plans 
drawn up at the Amsterdam conference in 1950. However enthusiastic, learned 
and good-willed the delegates at that conference may have been, their plans never 
materialized. Since that conference, a limited number of transnational and com- 
parative studies have seen the light of day, such as Raul Hilberg’s 1961 The Destruc- 
tion of the European Jews, but these remain rare. This is all the more remarkable, 
since historians have been far from lazy. Since 1950, more books have been writ- 
ten about the Second World War than about any other historical subject, and new 
works are still appearing every day. In addition to tens of thousands of books of 
varying pretence and quality, there are innumerable websites, articles, movies, 
television programmes, lectures, monuments and museums that are devoted in 


Cf. Peter Schöttler, ‘Henri Pirennes Kritik an der deutschen Geschichtswissenschaft und seine Neubegriin- 
dung des Komparatismus im Ersten Weltkrieg’ in: Sozial.Geschichte 2 (2004); Pirenne, De la méthode compa- 
rative en histoire. Discours pronounce à la séance d’ouverture du Ve Congrès International des Sciences Historiques le 
9 avril 1923 (Brussels 1923). It is noteworthy that Marc Bloch reiterated much of Pirenne’s speech five years later, 
at the same conference. Bloch, Pour une histoire comparée des sociétés européennes in: Revue de Sythése historique 
46 (1928) 15-50. Other historians of the école des annales have likewise advocated comparative research. 

Cf. A. Prost and J. Winter, Penser la Grande Guerre: un essai d’historiographie (Paris 2004) 264; Sherman, Con- 
struction of Memory in inter-war France (Chicago 1999). 
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one way or another to the Second World War. The vast bulk of these, however, focus 
on specific nations, just as debates about the war tend to be national in orientation, 
audience and partakers. 

Both the First and the Second World War, then, elicited calls for compara- 
tive history among historians, but both conflicts were in practice investigated 
very predominantly from a rigidly national point of view. Without claiming, as 
Pirenne did, that historians of the Second World War have behaved as political 
lackeys (which they have not), it is clear that there existed a much greater demand 
in postwar Europe for works that extol national histories and memories of war, 
than for the more detached, scientistic investigations proposed by the proponents 
of historical comparison. Like the First World War, the Second World War in the 
former occupied countries has very predominantly been remembered in the con- 
text of national unity, national resistance and national martyrdom.™ There have 
been historians who have broken, to a certain extent, the mould of the national 
viewpoint, such as Umbreit, Rings, Hæstrup and Durand, but they remain a 
small minority.” 

In so far as the production of national histories of the Second World war had 
been a demand-driven phenomenon, it was to be expected that things were about 
to change. In the Europe of the early twenty-first century, national identities face 
competition from a politically desired, supranational, European identity that seeks 
support in the shared history of Europeans, just as postwar nation states used the 
memory of the war to strengthen or create national unity. The European Science 
Foundation decided in 2000 to fund a four-year project involving over one hun- 
dred historians to launch a comparative investigation of the impact of National 
Socialist and Fascist occupations in Europe.” This thesis is, in a sense, a result of 
the renewed interest in comparative research, although its scope of course falls 
far short of a pan-European history. Nevertheless, the time now seems ripe for 
historical comparison, and hence for the evaluation of the comparative research 
strategy. 


Cultures of public and historical memory of the occupation in Denmark and the Netherlands are investigated 
in: C. Bryld and A. Warring, Bescettelsetiden som kollektiv erindring: Historie- og traditionsforvaltning af krig og be- 
seettlese 1945-1997 (Roskilde 1998); J.T. Lauridsen, Samarbejde og Modstand: Danmark under den tyske besættelse 
1940-1945: En bibliografi (Copenhagen 2002); P. Lagrou, The Legacy of Nazi-occupation: Patriotic Memory and 
National Recovery (Cambridge 2002); F. van Vree, In de schaduw van Auschwitz: herinnereingen, beelden, geschie- 
denis (Groningen 1995); I. de Haan ‘The construction of a national trauma’ in: The Netherlands’ journal of social 
sciences: a publication of the Netherlands’ Sociological and Anthropological Society 34 (1998) 196-217. 

Y. Durand, Le nouvel ordre européen nazi: la collaboration dans l'Europe allemande (1938-1945) (Brussels 1990); 
J. Hestrup, Europe ablaze: an analysis of the history of the European resistance movements, 1939-45 (Odense 1978); 
W. Rings, Leben mit dem Feind: Anpassung und Widerstand in Hitlers Europa, 1939-1945 (Munich 1997). 
www.esf.org/insfo J.H.C. Blom and W. Benz, Proposal for a new scientific programme in the Humanities: Oc- 
cupation in Europe: the impact of National Socialist and Fascist rule, 1938-1950. Available at http://www.esf. 
org/articles/68/proposal.pdf. 
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Denmark and the Netherlands 


Scientific fashion may have stimulated (and, arguably, financed) this comparative 
investigation, but that does not explain the selection of Denmark and the Nether- 
lands as the two states to be compared. Historians have only rarely compared the 
occupation history of each of these two countries — and then only superficially. In 
many respects, of course, the wartime experiences of the Danes and of the Dutch 
can hardly be compared.™ The persecution of Jewish minorities, the military reac- 
tion to the German invasion, the judicial status of king and government were so 
different in each of the two countries as to defy reasonable comparative investiga- 
tion. Notwithstanding, the pairing of these two states is sensible where economic 
matters are to be investigated. Although different in many ways, the economic fate 
of Denmark and that of the Netherlands stand out among Nazi-occupied countries 
because of both the similarities between these two countries and the difference 
between them and all other occupied countries. What sets these countries apart 
is primarily their exceptional economic administration: in both Denmark and the 
Netherlands, indigenous, non-Nazified civil servants designed and implemented 
extensive economic controls that, with only a handful of exceptions, were executed 
with great effect during the five years of the occupation. It is hard to think of any 
other country where a centralized state apparatus so successfully and comprehen- 
sively intervened in the economic lives of its citizens at such short notice, let alone 
while another, foreign power had usurped national sovereignty. 

War and occupation brought innumerable changes, both big and small, in daily 
life in Denmark and the Netherlands. Many of the goods people were used to buy- 
ing and consuming daily became scarce or were simply unavailable. Most essen- 
tial goods were subject to rationing. Slowly but surely, their shoes and clothing 
wore out, soap shortages arose, and lice and scurvy spread like wildfire. People 
faced a wide array of problems, most of which are difficult to measure. A historical 
comparison can bring order to the chaos of differences and similarities between 
Denmark and the Netherlands, because they can be studied in the context of that 
one overriding difference between the two, namely that Danish mortality declined 
and Dutch mortality increased during the five years of the German occupation. 

In the following chapters, living standards in Denmark and those in the Neth- 
erlands will therefore be investigated comparatively. That is to say, following Hart- 
mut Kaelble’s definition of comparative history, various aspects of Dutch and of 
Danish history will be explicitly and systematically compared.” This has conse- 
quences for the selection of subjects treated here. In the first place, many aspects 


14 A. Trommer, Disse fem år: Danmark 1940-1945 (Odense 1971) Chapter 3. 
15 H. Kaelble, Der historische Vergleich. Eine Einführung zum 19. und 20. Jahrhundert (Frankfurt am Main 1999) 
12. 
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of each country’s occupation history are so country-specific as to defy comparison. 
Where these are of immediate relevance to the prevailing standard of living in one 
of the countries, they will of course be discussed separately. In other cases, how- 
ever, seemingly important aspects of national occupation histories will be ignored. 
A comparative study is not the place to give comprehensive overviews of the his- 
tories of two or more countries. There is an extensive and recent body of literature 
on the occupation of each country at hand, and thus their histories need not be 
reiterated in detail. 


2 Small States in a Total War 


Introduction 
In 1987, the economic historians Jeffrey Mills and Hugh Rockoff lamented that: 


Economic historians, with some distinguished exceptions, have neglected wars, 
regarding them as temporary aberrations in which the normal principles of eco- 
nomics no longer apply. This attitude, we believe, is a mistake. It is precisely 
within these periods of intense economic change and experimentation that one 


can test economic ideas.” 


Their complaint was not unjustified. In the late 1980s, over 40 years after the end 
of the Second World War, knowledge of the economic dimension of the conflict 
had hardly been developed. Yet more than any other war, the Second World War 
was a conflict in which economic factors were decisive, and that impacted econo- 
mies more strongly than any previous or later war. The German occupation forc- 
ibly included Denmark and the Netherlands in a multinational economic block 
geared towards waging total war. 

Total war — a term with a long genesis and a somewhat vague meaning — is used 
here to describe the type of conflict that arose, depending on one’s definition, in 
the 1860s, in 1914, in 1940 or even as late as in 1942. Whatever starting point is 
chosen, the epithet ‘total’ sets the wars of the early twentieth century apart from 
what had gone before; the wars of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, by con- 
trast, had been ‘limited’. The changeover from one kind of war to another marked 
the beginning of a phase in which war necessitated the complete mobilization of 
the productive capabilities of nations and peoples. Bound together by national- 
ism and strengthened by industrialization, societies had become willing and able 
to devote resources and lives to warfare that simply defied comparison with the 
expenditure on previous wars. War was no longer ‘a continuation of politics by 
different means’, as Von Clausewitz put it, but had become a life or death struggle 
between entire peoples. As had become evident in the First World War, especially 
after 1916, belligerents in a total war cannot and will not limit the resources they 


1 G. Mills and H. Rockoff, ‘Compliance with Price Controls in the United States and the United Kingdom Dur- 
ing World War 11’ in: Journal of Economic History 47 (1987) 197-213. 
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devote to their war effort without ultimately paying with defeat. At bottom line, 
outcomes on the battlefield were a result of the ability of a nation (or an alliance 
of nations) to churn out people and material, and to minimize competing civil- 
ian consumption. In the first half of the twentieth century, millions of people 
accepted, often willingly, a dramatic decrease in their standard of living in the 
pursuit of national victory. Moreover, as the waging of war had become economic, 
economic warfare gained a central position in military strategy, the destruction 
of a country’s economy, for example by blockades or bombardments, became as 
important as fighting on the battlefield.? 

Reason enough, then, to investigate the economic history of the Second World 
War. Also reason enough to undertake such an investigation in a quantitative fash- 
ion: rarely is the question ‘How much?’ as obviously important as in a war of 
attrition. Recent years have seen an increase in the volume of work devoted to 
economic aspects of the Second World War. Richard Overy’s 1995 study Why the 
Allies Won, for instance, is a prominent example of a military history of the war 
that takes due account of economic factors and does not shy from quantifying 
them.3 Mark Harrison edited the multi-authored comparative study of the main 
belligerents’ economies — The Economics of World War 11 — which is a rare example 
of a more or less systematic quantitative analysis of the economies of belligerent 
states. In a recent, as yet unpublished paper, the latter author claims that economic 
output was indeed the one decisive factor in the outcome of both world wars, far 
outweighing strategy, morale and troop numbers.‘ Not only was the Second World 
War decided, at least to a large extent, by economic factors, but the war also exerted 
avery marked influence on contemporary economies and on the economic history 
of the second half of the twentieth century. In her recent, comparative work War 
and Welfare, the American historian Jytte Klausen notes that wartime economic 
policies had a strong and lasting impact on the development of postwar welfare 
states in Europe and North America. Country-specific studies have likewise shown 
that the Second World War was more than an ‘aberration’ in twentieth-century 
economic history, but rather a period of enormous dynamism and experimenta- 
tion, one that resulted in lasting changes. In terms of economic policies, the war 


2 A. Milward, ‘Economic Warfare in Perspective’. For a critical assessment of the use of the term ‘total war’, see 
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R. Chickering, ‘Total War: The Use and Abuse of a Concept’. 
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M. Harrison (ed.), The Economics of World War 11. Six great powers in international comparison (Cambridge 1998); 
idem, ‘Why the Rich Won: Economic Mobilization and Economic Development in Two World Wars’, paper pre- 
pared for the conference on ‘La mobilisation de la Nation à lére de la guerre totale, 1914-1945: Armer, produire, 
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years were often a catalyst for political and economic development, as well as a 
hindrance to growth.5 

In Denmark and the Netherlands, the last decade or so has seen a moderate 
upsurge of research into the economic impact of the Second World War. Until 
then, pioneers such as Sigurd Jensen (who wrote on the economic exploitation of 
Denmark) and Gerard Trienekens (who focused on wartime agriculture and nutri- 
tion in the Netherlands) remained by and large alone in the field of the quantitative 
assessment of wartime economic history. The twenty-first century, however, has 
seen renewed interest in the subject. In Denmark, funds were made available in 
2001 for a multi-researcher investigation into the history of Danish business and 
agriculture during the occupation.® In the Netherlands, the publication of Hein 
Klemann’s economic history of the Netherlands in the period 1938-48 provided 
the first overall reconstruction of the Dutch economy under occupation, based 
on a drastic reassessment of wartime statistics. As these and other works show, 
investigating the war years with the tools of economic and social history can yield 
considerable and often unexpected results.” 

Thus far, the impact of wartime circumstances on prevailing standards of living 
has not been investigated in much detail in either Denmark or the Netherlands. 
It is clear, however, that the impact of these economic developments on the stan- 
dard of living in both occupied and belligerent states must have been considerable. 
How did Denmark and the Netherlands fare in the difficult circumstances of the 
time? Or to put it differently: how was the standard of living in these countries 
impacted by the German occupation — an occupation by a country that was waging 
the most total and most destructive war in history? 


The economics of shortage 


5 


Living standards — the term used here to designate the general material quality of 
life — inevitably suffered as a result of the waging of total war. Ordinary citizens 
in Europe (and, in a sense, the world at large) footed the bill for the Second World 
War through taxation and conscription, as well as by making do with much less 


J. Klausen, War and Welfare: Europe and the United States, 1945 to the present (New York 1998). 


6 Cf. S. Jensen, Levevilkar under besættelsen (Copenhagen 1977); S. Andersen, Danmark i det Tyske Storrum: dansk 


gkonomisk tilpasning til Tysklands nyordning af Europa 1940-1941 (Copenhagen 2004); idem, De gjorde Danmark 
større (Copenhagen 2005); J. Lund, Hitlers spisekammer. Danmark og den Europæiske nyordning 1940-43 (Copen- 
hagen 2005); M. Rostgaard Nissen, Til fælles bedste. The increasing interest is likewise reflected in C. Bundgård 
Christensen, J. Lund, N. Wium Olesen and J. Sørensen, Danmark besat. Krig og hverdag 1940-45 (Copenhagen 
2005), and the reissue of the 1980s classic E. Kjersgaard Danmark under Bescettlsen (Copenhagen 2005). 

Cf. G.M.T. Trienekens, Tussen ons volk en de honger: de voedselvoorziening 1940-1945 (Utrecht 1985); H.A.M. Kle- 
mann, Nederland 1938-1948: economie en samenleving in jaren van oorlog en bezetting (Amsterdam 2002). 
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of most consumer goods than usual. This was the case a fortiori in all countries 
that were under Nazi occupation, which were exploited in order to aid the German 
war effort. The impoverishment of the Danes and the Dutch during the Second 
World War has been mentioned by many authors, sometimes in dramatic or even 
melodramatic terms, but rarely measured. Such measurement, although difficult, 
is nevertheless necessary to arrive at a proper understanding of the extent of that 
impoverishment, as well as of its impact in the longer run. This impact may well 
have been much greater than is generally appreciated, because the war years saw 
a radical change in the role civil servants and bureaucracies played in economic 
life. During the Second World War, the responsibility for the quality of life of pri- 
vate individuals was placed unequivocally in the public realm where, to a consid- 
erable extent, it has remained ever since. Such matters as how much people ate, 
what clothes they bought and how well their houses were heated were now at the 
discretion of administrators rather than individuals themselves. The individual 
purchase and consumption of most consumables — be they foodstuffs, clothing or 
fuel — was by and large decided on by bureaucrats, politicians and, obviously, Ger- 
man officials. In this respect, Denmark and the Netherlands were far from unique. 
All over Europe and North America, highly interventionist economic policies were 
introduced upon, and often before, the outbreak of the Second World War. 

This radical policy innovation was inspired by experience. During the First 
World War, several European countries, including Denmark and the Netherlands, 
had found themselves on the edge of disastrous food entitlement crises. Food 
entitlements (the term stems from the Indian economist, Amartya Sen) designate 
people’s access to food in a certain socio-economic constellation.’ As Sen and 
others after him have shown, famines and other subsistence crises often occur 
without there being an absolute shortage of food. Rather, in the wake of a crisis, 
part of a population, being relatively rich, powerful or assertive, anticipates short- 
ages by appropriating such quantities of that good that a subsistence crisis occurs 
among the remainder of the population. To avoid such problems — and, often, 
to maximize the quantity of goods that could be withheld from civilians without 
causing a food crisis — governments throughout wartime Europe introduced cen- 
trally administered entitlement of access to all or most consumer goods. Goods, 
including non-foods, were to be distributed among the population according to 
need rather than wealth. 

Since most European countries at the time were market economies, in which 
allocation (and hence entitlement) was mostly left to free markets, the sudden 
introduction of centrally administered allocation was no mean feat, especially since 
the changeover had to be temporary: few countries wanted to abandon market eco- 


8 AK. Sen, Poverty and Famines: An Essay on Entitlement and Deprivation (Cambridge 1980). 
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nomics definitively, although those eventually caught within the Soviet sphere of 
influence would be forced to do so after 1945. Most countries, including Denmark 
and the Netherlands, aimed to introduce temporary and reversible equality. The 
market allocation of goods was to be suspended, but not abandoned, which was 
difficult to do. Governments could not simply appropriate goods and dole them 
out in equal portions, without ruining their economy's retail sectors. Nor did they 
want to nationalize industries or radically redivide income and capital. 

The immediate problem of entitling people to certain amounts of goods with- 
out fundamentally changing the economic order in the longer run was solved 
in most countries by introducing a representative rationing system. The repre- 
sentative nature of these rationing systems lay in the fact that it was not goods 
as such but the right to buy them that was divided according to need. This right 
was conveyed in the physical form of paper coupons, each of which represented 
the right to purchase a certain amount of a specified good. By distributing paper 
coupons among households, in accordance with availability, people could be given 
the right to buy, through normal retail channels, the amount of a good they were 
officially entitled to. Retailers in turn were required to take in coupons when sell- 
ing a product and to return them to the rationing office. The retailers were then 
allowed, during the next period, to buy new stock in accordance with the number 
of coupons they had handed in. Representative rationing systems proved difficult 
to administer and required a tremendous investment in human resources, but ina 
number of countries, among them Denmark and the Netherlands, they neverthe- 
less functioned remarkably well. 

Because representative rationing systems rationed not goods but rights to pur- 
chase, a number of additional measures were needed. To make effective use of a 
right to purchase, of course, prices had to remain affordable (it is of little use being 
endowed with the right to buy something if it is too expensive to actually do so). 
Because the First World War had demonstrated that war tends to cause explosive 
bouts of inflation, leading to entitlement crises, vigorous price controls were intro- 
duced. Rationing without price controls would in all likelihood have led to sharp 
inflation, voiding the entitlements of the poor and channelling foodstuffs and 
other goods disproportionally to people who were willing and able to pay hugely 
inflated prices. To avoid a rapid inflation of wages, which would have aggravated 
these problems, rigid wage controls were also introduced.9 


9 Theoretical introductions to rationing and price control policies can be found in J. Butterworth, The Theory of 
Price Control and Black Markets (Aldershot 1994); M.W. Dell, Maximum Price Regulations and Resulting Parallel 
and Black Markets (Amsterdam 1994); J.K. Galbraith, A Theory Of Price Control (Cambridge MA 1980); Rock- 
off, ‘Price controls’, in The Concise Encyclopedia of Economics (available at www.econlib.org). See also Chapter 8 
below. 
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Although rationing and price and wage controls averted a serious entitlement 
crisis in the countries at hand until the very end of the occupation, these benefits 
of economic controls came at a price. Abandoning free allocation, and especially 
the free movement of prices and wages, brought economies into a state of struc- 
tural disequilibrium. Economic equilibrium, after all, is achieved by free choice 
and the free movement of prices: if demand for a good exceeds supply, prices can 
be expected to rise to a level where demand declines to the amount that can be 
supplied. Free price formation is the linchpin of any market economy and the 
mechanism behind economic equilibrium. Where effective price controls are in 
place, shortages almost inevitably arise. In the case of the wartime economies, all 
prices were rigidly controlled and disequilibrium pervaded those economies as a 
whole. 

In this respect, the wartime economies of Denmark and the Netherlands 
shared a number of characteristics with the economies of the erstwhile commu- 
nist countries of Eastern Europe. In the first place, comprehensive price controls 
in both wartime and communist economies caused a vast, and growing, amount 
of money to remain unused, creating a ‘monetary overhang’. Because the total 
amount of money that could legally be spent on goods was less than the amount of 
money that was in the hands of consumers, a growing bulge of liquidity developed. 
Consequently, the value (or rather usability) of money above the threshold expen- 
diture allowed by rationing was very small. In the economies that were under com- 
prehensive price control, demand was structurally larger than supply and hence 
not all people could be furnished with the goods they wanted to buy at the official 
price level. In the former communist countries of Eastern Europe, allocation was 
managed through waiting lists and the queuing that for many symbolized the 
economic ills of communist systems. Endemic queues and waiting lists, however, 
need not necessarily signify absolute shortages or poverty, but rather that an allo- 
cating mechanism other than the price mechanism prevails. Violent riots such as 
those that occur every now and then at sales in 1Kza stores likewise should not be 
taken as evidence of a shortage of sofas or bookshelves — they merely indicate that 
at the price level of the sale, demand far exceeds supply and a different mechanism 
of allocation develops.'° The former communist states of Eastern Europe may have 
had more sophisticated methods of allocation than throwing punches, but the 
need for an alternative to the price mechanism had to be addressed in one way or 
another, be it through queues, rationing or favouritism.” 


io Muriel Gray, ‘Enjoy cultural experience at IKEA. It’s a real riot in Sunday Herald, 13 February 2005. 

Ir Communism came (and comes) in many shades and is of course far more diverse than can be delved into here. 
A classic account of communist economies can be found in Kornai, The Socialist System: The Political economy 
of Communism (Oxford 1992). 
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In wartime Denmark and the Netherlands, representative rationing, as said, 
was a mostly effective mechanism for allocation in the price-controlled economy. 
Although rationing rigidly limited the problem of allocation in a price-controlled 
economy, it did nothing to ameliorate either unsatisfied demand or the growing 
monetary overhang. As a consequence (again, communist economies had simi- 
lar experiences), moneyed and dissatisfied consumers increasingly tried to ful- 
fil their wishes through the black market. Here, prices were usually far higher 
than in the price-controlled economy, but were not restricted by rationing. The 
black market was a clandestine economy in the shadow of the centrally controlled 
economies of wartime Denmark and the Netherlands, and indeed everywhere in 
occupied Europe. This problem was further aggravated by the fact that, unlike in 
communist economies, incomes in Denmark and the Netherlands remained very 
unequal. Rich people were left with enormous excess liquidity, and hence a strong 
incentive to engage in black marketeering, after being forced into a relatively mea- 
gre pattern of consumption. On the other hand, people at the very bottom of the 
income scale found themselves hard-pressed to afford the standard pattern of con- 
sumption forced upon them. In economies of considerable inequality, representa- 
tive rationing could become a Procrustean bed on which the poor were stretched 
and the rich were cut to size. 


The coming of control: 1914-40 


The economic controls introduced in Denmark and the Netherlands in 1939 and 
1940 had a long lineage, dating back to the last years of the First World War. Despite 
their neutrality in the First World War, the period between 1914 and 1918 had 
been a watershed in the thinking about wartime economics in Denmark and the 
Netherlands as much as it had been elsewhere. The First World War had become 
dangerously ‘total’, at least in the economic sense, when the trench warfare on the 
Western Front reached a state of deadlock and the belligerents began to attack their 
adversaries through a strategy of economic strangulation. The position of such 
neutral but trade-dependent states as Denmark and the Netherlands was a precari- 
ous one. From 1917 onwards, U-boat warfare crippled international trade. Fodder 
imports, which were crucial to the high-grade, cattle-oriented agricultural sector 
of both countries, dwindled. On the other hand, some indigenous industries grew 
and developed, freed as they were from foreign competition. Despite fodder short- 
ages, exports of agricultural products to belligerent states enriched farmers in both 
countries, particularly the Danish ‘goulash barons’ who made windfall profits by 
selling canned meats to Germany. However, the good fortunes of agriculture dur- 
ing the war years were inexorably linked to problems suffered by urbanites during 
the same years. As the war progressed, agricultural and, hence, food prices rose 
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steeply in both Denmark and the Netherlands, impoverishing the urban working 
classes. In 1917, widespread rioting broke out in Amsterdam and The Hague. In 
February 1918, mass rallies culminated in a raid on the Copenhagen stock market. 
Food prices and food allocation were becoming very pressing issues — and this at 
a time when revolutionary fervour was sweeping Europe. 

The Dutch and Danish authorities reacted to the economic problems posed 
by wartime disruption. Both intervened to reserve certain cereals for human con- 
sumption, rather than allowing them to be used as fodder. In 1917, the Dutch 
government rather belatedly banned food exports so as to forestall the outbreak of 
famine. As the war progressed, several essential products were rationed in both 
countries and price ceilings were introduced to stem wartime inflation. Still, these 
ad hoc measures proved insufficient to stem the growing hardship and discontent. 
Mounting unemployment in both Denmark and the Netherlands in the later years 
of the First World War further added to the impoverishment of working-class 
households.” 

The return of peace in 1918 and the gradual restoration of the European and 
global economies allowed the Dutch and Danish economies to sail in quieter 
waters. Although the 1920s were not a period of exceptional prosperity, the return 
to relative normalcy meant that normal trade could be resumed. The gold stan- 
dard ensured monetary stability and the restoration of the German and British 
economies ensured sufficient demand for the services of Rotterdam harbour as 
well as for the products of Danish agriculture. Linked as they were to international 
economic development, both Denmark and the Netherlands profited from global 
economic growth. Although there were problems and lesser years during this 
decade, the overall experience of the 1920s was a positive one for these small, open 
economies on the North Sea coast.% After the lesser years of the First World War, 
a period of relative economic stability, and even growth, had returned. Regrettably, 
however, it did not stay long. 

The close integration of Denmark and the Netherlands with the global econ- 
omy had brought great prosperity, but left both countries vulnerable when the 
world economy contracted, as it did in the Great Depression. After the crash of 
1929, global demand crumpled. In 1931, Great Britain was forced to abandon the 
gold standard and devalue the pound. Denmark, whose currency was linked to that 
of its main trading partner, saw the krone tumble with it. In the same year, the 
Reichsmark was made inconvertible, with devastating consequences for trade with 


12 B.R. Mitchell, International Historical Statistics: Europe 1750-2000 (5th edition: Basingstoke 2003) 163-4; S.A. 
Hansen, Økonomisk vækst i Danmark (Copenhagen 1984) 21; E.H. Kossmann, De Lage Landen 1780-1980: twee 
eeuwen Nederland en Belgié (Amsterdam 1986) vol. 11 34. 

13 Van Zanden, Een klein land in de twinstigste eeuw. Economische geschiedenis van Nederland 1914-1995 (Utrecht 
1997) 141; Hansen, Økonomisk vækst 26. 
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Germany. To make matters worse, the Netherlands hung on to the gold standard 
until 1936, making the guilder an expensive currency and prolonging the crisis. 
Unemployment soared in both countries, condemning hundreds of thousands to 
the most abject poverty. 

The depression could not have failed to impact public and political opinion 
in Denmark and the Netherlands. After the confrontation with poverty, mass 
unemployment and recession, the normally strong confidence in liberal, market 
economics was much diminished. Liberal economic policies came to be strongly 
associated with chaos, unemployment and poverty, and alternative systems of 
economic order consequently gained some, though limited, stature. The state- 
controlled economies of the ussr and Nazi Germany appeared to many people 
to have overcome the problems that so plagued the Netherlands, Denmark and 
the Western world in general. These sentiments added to the later willingness to 
introduce a high degree of public control over economic life when another crisis 
seemed imminent. 

There was another reason why the economic problems of the 1930s were 
instrumental in the development of economic controls in anticipation of the Sec- 
ond World War. In the early to mid 1930s, world food prices dropped to unprece- 
dented lows. During this price slump, both Denmark and the Netherlands intro- 
duced measures to protect farmers. Notably, the governments of both countries 
restricted imports and paid farmers supplements for agricultural production. The 
administration of agricultural subsidies necessitated the build-up of a sizeable 
bureaucratic apparatus, comprising people who were well-versed in agricultural 
matters. After 1939, many of them became employed by the Dutch and Danish 
rationing and price control administrations. It was obvious, though perhaps not 
yet to all, that a new war would necessitate far-reaching measures to keep the popu- 
lation sufficiently fed. Because of the agricultural policies of the 1930s, a degree 
of mutual goodwill between farmers and government officials developed before 
rationing and price controls were implemented.'® 

In both Denmark and the Netherlands, preparations to protect the economy 
in the case of a new war began as early as the mid 1930s. These preparations 
were stepped up when, on 3 September 1939, France and Britain declared war on 
Germany. However, it was still unclear whether Denmark and the Netherlands 
would be able to maintain their neutrality and, if not, under what circumstances 
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A Danish customs official and a German girl on the Danish-German Border, 1940. Things did 


not remain quite so peaceful (photo Nrop). 
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economic policies were to be administered — provided they could be adminis- 
tered at all. The first of these questions was soon to be answered: neither country 
remained neutral. On 9 April 1940, the German army launched the invasion 
of Denmark and Norway; a month later, on 10 May, the invasion of the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and France followed. Both Denmark and the Netherlands were 
incapable of withstanding what at the time was by far the most powerful army 
in the world. Denmark did not put up any significant defence at all, allowing 
the Wehrmacht to progress unhindered, apart from a few insignificant scuffles. 
The Dutch did put up a fight and at least stalled the invasion, until the Luftwaffe 
ruthlessly bombarded the city of Rotterdam and forced the Netherlands to accept 
the inevitable. 


Model occupations: 1940-42 


However extensive preparations for a war economy had been, the extent to which 
they could be executed was now at the discretion of a foreign power. In the event, 
Germany did allow rationing, price controls and other measures to be introduced 
(or expanded) by and large as planned, and allowed indigenous officials to imple- 
ment and manage them. Still, of course, the power of the indigenous bureaucrats 
extended only so far as Germany was willing to allow. Initially, Germany chose to 
leave the Dutch and, especially, the Danes considerable leeway, but the balance of 
executive power between indigenous and German officials was not rigid, and nor 
was the level of control of indigenous authorities over Danish and Dutch society. 
The changing behaviour of local officials, bouts of public rebellion and changing 
German aims all exerted an influence on the balance of power in the occupied 
countries. 

To understand the Dutch and Danish occupation regimes, an understanding of 
German objectives is essential. That said, those objectives — the reasons to invade 
these two countries — were far from obvious. Neither Denmark nor the Neth- 
erlands was likely to become a threat to Germany, as both countries jealously 
guarded the treasured neutrality that had kept them out of the First World War. 
Apart from being harmless, Denmark and the Netherlands were too small to pro- 
vide Germany with much of the Lebensraum it believed it needed, so there was little 
reason in terms of territorial gain to invade either country. Finally, both countries 
were predominantly populated with members of the perceived Germanic race, 
whom Nazi racial ideology would sooner consider friends than foes. 

There are reasons to believe that the German leadership was considerably 
reluctant to occupy Denmark. What Berlin was primarily after was not Denmark 
but Norway, which could produce the aluminium needed for the production of 
planes for the Luftwaffe. The occupation of Norway was planned in advance of 
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the invasion of Denmark, which apparently was occupied because the Luftwaffe 
could not fly all the way to Norway without landing to refuel somewhere en route. 
Denmark was in the unfortunate position of being an ideal airstrip for northbound 
German planes, and this seems to have been the primary motivation for its occu- 
pation. The airstrip Denmark was to provide appeared to be a very expensive one. 
Occupying a whole country merely because it offered a stepping stone and fuelling 
station was hardly cost-efficient, especially if the country to be occupied would not 
contribute anything to Germany or its military efforts. Both British and German 
intelligence expected the occupation of Denmark to become a considerable net 
loss to the Reich, because it was surmised that the Danish economy would collapse 
after its link with Britain was severed.” 

In the event, however, the exact reverse was the case. In the course of its occu- 
pation, Denmark was to prove to be an important — perhaps crucially important 
— supplier of high-grade agricultural products (especially pork, beef and butter) to 
Germany, and a relative bargain to occupy. While this may have surprised some 
among the German hierarchy, it certainly did not surprise everyone. In February 
1940, the Statististisches Reichsamt had produced an extensive report on Den- 
mark, page Go of which reads: ‘The economic value of Denmark for the Ger- 
man Reich lies solely in its agricultural sector. Here, however, it is by all means 
enormous. The Danish export surplus of meat (including bacon), butter and eggs 
is sufficient to cover the German supply gap.’ There evidently was awareness 
within parts of the German government apparatus that Denmark was potentially 
of very great value to Germany, but it is unclear whether this knowledge reached 
the higher echelons of the Nazi regime or had any bearing on establishing a very 
moderate occupation regime in Denmark. Notwithstanding, knowledge of Danish 
agriculture and its potential were in any case sufficiently widespread for officials 
to immediately make arrangements for exploiting it when Denmark was occu- 
pied.t9 

As appears to have been the case with Denmark, the reasons for the invasion 
of the Netherlands were not primarily economic but strategic. An invasion of the 
Netherlands, which provided Germany with a wide northern inroad into Belgium 
and France, had in fact been considered during the First World War; but the idea 
had been discarded. A further strategic reason to invade the Netherlands was its 
proximity to Britain. The Netherlands offered a launching pad from which Britain 
could be attacked. Moreover, not occupying the Netherlands left the possibility 
that the country would become a foothold for the British on the continent, facili- 
tating an attack on Germany and, importantly, on the nearby Ruhr area. With the 
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occupation of the Netherlands, the north-western continental front was closed. 
Whilst strategic considerations certainly prevailed, it is easy to see how the inva- 
sion of the Netherlands could have economic benefits as well. Dutch industry and 
technical know-how were certainly a bounty — one that Germany would not have 
liked to see in Allied hands. A second economic advantage of invading the Neth- 
erlands was its sizeable empire. Germany's lack of a colonial empire had been a 
long-standing frustration of the political right in Germany, and it was hoped that 
an eventual inclusion of the Netherlands in the Reich could also land Germany 
the Dutch East Indies.?° 

It is worth noting that German aims in Denmark and the Netherlands differed 
fundamentally from those it had in Central and Eastern Europe. Poles, Ukrainians 
and other peoples who were considered racially inferior, were to be displaced to 
furnish Germany with Lebensraum. However, because Nazism did not place the 
Danes or the Dutch racially below Germans, it recognized their right to exist. A 
campaign of outright plunder was consequently not ideologically feasible. Quick 
economic gain was in any case not the aim of either the northern or the western 
campaign: occupied countries were to be exploited but not plundered. Finally, 
there were high hopes, at least initially, that the people of Denmark and the Neth- 
erlands could be converted to National Socialism. It was imperative to the German 
officials stationed in Denmark and the Netherlands to approach the newly sub- 
dued peoples with a degree of consideration, not least in economic terms, much 
unlike the treatment of subjected peoples of occupied Eastern Europe.” 

This was true in particular of Arthur Seyss-Inquart, who headed the German 
civilian government in the Netherlands and had been explicitly instructed to win 
the hearts and minds of the Dutch. In the event, the vast majority of the Dutch 
were and remained stubbornly unenthusiastic about the National Socialist project, 
although a comparatively large number of men did join the Waffen ss.?? Never- 
theless, the order to win over the Dutch meant that the highest German authority 
in the country was eager to protect the economic interests of the Dutch. To this 
end, he opposed over-zealous officials who were trying to extract more resources 
from the country than was compatible with the aim of maintaining a reasonable 
standard of living. It also meant, crucially, that the bureaucratic management of 
economic matters was to go ahead as planned by the Dutch.3 
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German ideological attitudes towards Denmark mirrored the German ideo- 
logical attitudes towards the Netherlands. As in the case of the Netherlands, there 
was at least some hope that the Danes would learn to love Nazism. This, however, 
was not to be. The Danish National Socialist movement remained politically mar- 
ginal, sooner inspiring ridicule than awe, although here too thousands joined the 
ss to fight Bolsheviks on the Eastern Front.*4 In other respects, however, the Dan- 
ish occupation differed fundamentally from the occupation of the Netherlands. 
Unlike in the Netherlands — where a small, civilian, German government was 
installed to head an indigenous civil service — in Denmark the illusion of political 
autonomy was carefully kept intact. The country was officially an ‘occupied neutral 
state’, with its own government, army and king. Even though Germany held the 
ultimate power in Denmark, it ruled the country mainly through normal diplo- 
matic channels. As an independent state, Denmark was the only occupied country 
to fall under the jurisdiction of the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs.25 

To an extent, the difference between the status of ‘occupied neutral Denmark 
and that of the ‘occupied’ Netherlands was legal rather than real. In both coun- 
tries, indigenous authorities were left ample opportunities to regulate and, to a 
considerable extent, to govern. This put them in a difficult position. On the one 
hand, their responsibility was to protect the interest of Danish and Dutch citizens, 
respectively. They were clearly better able to do so by holding on to their positions 
than by stepping down. On the other hand, they could retain their position because 
this was beneficial to Germany, which had an obvious interest in relative calm 
and order in the countries it occupied. Moreover, to retain an influential position, 
indigenous authorities had to placate Germany enough to avoid further intru- 
sions upon their powers. As Erik Scavenius, the architect of the Danish ‘goodwill 
policy put it: 


The task of this country’s government will under all circumstances be to defend 
this country’s interests and people. This can only be done if the governments 
policy is based on the existing realities of power, even if one does not like those. 
These realities will not change for Denmark until the German war machine has 
been beaten.?° 


Scavenius, who was minister of foreign affairs during the first three years of the 
occupation (and prime minister during the last ten months of that period), was 
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a pure-bred realist who believed that the Danish government had no choice but 
to submit to German demands: only then could they avoid a collision with Ger- 
many and a subsequent takeover of power. Scavenius, with whom the Danish 
political establishment overwhelmingly agreed, fully accepted the reality that for 
the time being the fate of the Danes lay in the hands of Germany, and Germany 
alone. In the face of this reality, he felt the responsibility to care for the Danes to 
weigh heavier than the (rare) patriotic calls for resistance. The result was a policy 
of Samarbejde (cooperation), in which conflicts with Germany were avoided so as 
to retain as much power as possible in indigenous hands. For example, in 1942 
Denmark signed the Anti-Comintern Pact, as a satellite state of Germany would be 
expected to do. There is little ground, however, to describe Danish governments as 
pro-German. Samarbejde and goodwill policies were a strategy with which Danish 
officials tried to maintain a certain degree of autonomy for their country, having 
accepted that they could not beat Germany and that, for the time being, nor could 
anybody else.?7 

Arrangements in the Netherlands were necessarily different from those in 
Denmark, because the former’s queen and her government had fled to Britain. 
There was no Dutch government left to head an ‘occupied neutral’ state, even if 
such an arrangement had been deemed desirable by Germany. The Netherlands, 
as said, was to be ruled by civilian German officials. However, Seyss-Inquart did 
not arrive in the Netherlands in a power vacuum: although the Dutch govern- 
ment had gone, it had left Dutch civil servants with ‘instructions’ ,?* which stated 
that they were to remain at their posts as long as this was more serviceable to the 
Dutch population than to the occupier. Most civil servants indeed believed, usually 
rightly, that their work benefited the Dutch population more than the occupier, 
and therefore continued to do their job. Their reaction is perhaps best exempli- 
fied by Dr H.M. Hirschfeld (secretary general of economic affairs) and Dr S.L. 
Louwes (head of the food administration). Although deeply inimical to National 
Socialism, they felt that their duty was to protect the Dutch from economic chaos, 
and especially famine, and to accept the cooperation with German officials this 
necessarily entailed.*9 
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The initial reactions to the German occupation, especially those of officials 
and politicians, were highly similar in Denmark and the Netherlands. German 
victory was accepted as an unpleasant reality, and economic and social order was 
maintained as far as such was possible. However, similar reactions did not neces- 
sarily yield similar results. The most striking difference was the fate of the Jew- 
ish minority in each of the two countries. In Denmark, there were no anti-Jew- 
ish measures while the country was formally independent and the government 
remained in place. Germany accepted, at least initially, that such measures would 
have been incompatible with the chosen occupation regime. However, this was 
not the case in the Netherlands: the deportation and subsequent murder of the 
Jewish minority, which was much larger than it was in Denmark, was a primary 
objective of the occupation from the very outset. In the Dutch case, a relatively 
orderly, well-administered society — which in many respects was similar to the 
Samarbejde regime that shielded the Danish Jews from persecution — enabled the 
Seyss-Inquart regime to commit a highly effective genocide in a mostly bureau- 
cratic fashion. Although a strike against anti-Jewish measures broke out in Febru- 
ary 1941 and there were other disorderly episodes, the destruction of Dutch Jewry 
was on the whole an uncannily orderly affair. Although the relative order in the 
Netherlands did not cause, it certainly facilitated the administrative operation that 
led to the death of more than 100,000 Dutch Jews. By early 1943, the Netherlands 
had been almost entirely ethnically cleansed, while the Danish Jews had been left 
completely unscathed.3° 


Crumbling order: 1943-45 


30 


After the German invasion, political and economic arrangements were established 
in both Denmark and the Netherlands. These arrangements were based on the 
widespread acceptance by the occupied of the reality of German domination, and 
on the recognition by Germany of the right of the indigenous populations to a 
degree of prosperity and autonomy. At least up until mid 1942, German defeat 
appeared to be highly unlikely and occupation seemed, at least for the foreseeable 
future, a permanent state of affairs. This apparent reality legitimized the collabora- 
tive arrangements between German and indigenous officials: since there was no 
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realistic possibility to rebel against German dominance, it seemed better to try to 
have as unaffected a life as possible rather than to engage in a pointless fight against 
a superior power. For their part, German officials — such as Cecil Renthe Fink in 
Denmark and Seyss-Inquart in the Netherlands — had every incentive to let the rela- 
tive quietude continue. They had no interest in stepping up exploitation and bur- 
dening themselves with the task of repressing the inevitable public discontent. 

However, this relative peace did not last in either country. There were three 
major threats to the mutually beneficial cooperation between indigenous officials 
and their new German overlords, and these would destroy much of that coopera- 
tive basis in the course of the occupation. In the first place, there was the danger 
of rebellion. The majority of both the Danish and the Dutch people appear to have 
supported accommodation as long as they were convinced that Germany could not 
be beaten and that they could lead reasonably comfortable lives despite German 
rule. When this was no longer the case, their willingness to rebel increased and 
the perceived legitimacy of bureaucratic collaboration with the occupier declined 
markedly. 

A second threat came from within Germany itself. There were at least elements 
in the German hierarchy that felt that the exploitation of the occupied countries 
should be stepped up in order to support Germany's military efforts. Such an 
intensification inevitably led to impoverishment in the occupied countries and 
strained relations with local (both German and indigenous) officials. Finally, there 
was the danger that a reversal of German fortunes would lead to a return to vio- 
lent warfare and the collapse of order. In the event, all three things happened to 
a degree, and they happened primarily as a consequence of the increasingly dire 
military prospects of the Third Reich. 

In Denmark, serious unrest broke out in the summer of 1943. The realities of 
power, which Scavenius had so often invoked to legitimize the policy of Samar- 
bejde, appeared to be changing. Axis defeats at El Alamein, Stalingrad and Kursk, 
as well as the fall of Mussolini, contributed to the idea that the Reich was on its 
last legs, or at least that it was less invincible than it had once seemed. In addi- 
tion, communist agitators (who were persecuted by their officially anti-communist 
government) were campaigning to stir up class war as well as political sabotage, 
which led to strikes in several sectors of military importance, such as the country’s 
wharfs.3 Relations between the Danish and German governments had already 
soured considerably and now broke down altogether. On 28 August, the Danish 
government was given an ultimatum: it was to introduce a number of repres- 
sive measures, including the death penalty for saboteurs, or resign. A day later, 
the government stepped down and the secretary generals of the ministries took 
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over the management of daily affairs. The Danish army was disarmed, German 
military presence in everyday life was drastically stepped up and martial law was 
introduced. Occupied neutrality was over. A sure sign thereof was that in October 
1943, deportation of the Jewish population of Denmark was finally instigated. Ger- 
man plans, however, were leaked and the vast majority of Danish Jews managed 
to sail across the Øresund (Sound) and find refuge in Sweden. Only a few were 
caught, and the genocide that had taken place in the Netherlands had effectively 
been averted in Denmark.3? 

The period during which heads of departments ruled Denmark is often seen as 
fundamentally separate from the preceding period, in that it supposedly marked 
the end of the period of Samarbejde. This view is not unfounded, in that the facade 
of Danish neutrality had been very effectively demolished and certain heads of 
departments on occasions conferred with members of the Danish resistance. On 
the other hand, almost all the heads of department strove to let existing arrange- 
ments continue as before. The bulk of the arrangements between German and 
Danish officials were not affected by officially changed relations. This is all the 
more true of the economic contacts between Germany and Denmark. As the 
American historian Philip Giltner has demonstrated, economic relations between 
Germany and Denmark continued virtually undisturbed. Only in late 1944 would 
the stability of bureaucratic relations truly come to the verge of collapse.33 

As in Denmark, the events of 1943 did not fail to have an effect in the Nether- 
lands. The Dutch were not oblivious to the Reich's ill fortunes, which promoted if 
not armed resistance then at least the belief that occupation and German rule were 
not as definitive as they had initially seemed. However, there were other reasons 
for unrest as well. Although as noted the German authorities in the Netherlands 
were far from eager to introduce a higher level of economic exploitation than was 
strictly necessary, others in the Reich hierarchy had different interests and plans. 
In the first place, there was the maverick armaments minister Albert Speer, who 
attempted to step up the exploitation of the occupied countries as part of his, even- 
tually vain attempts to save the Reich and its military campaigns from economic 
collapse.34 Fritz Sauckel had been appointed to squeeze as much labour power out 
of the occupied countries as possible. From 1942 onwards, the exploitation of the 
Dutch economy intensified (as a result of Speer’s policies), which led to a lower 
standard of living in the country than had prevailed during the first two years of 
occupation. Sauckel, for his part, ordered the deportation from the Netherlands of 
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hundreds of thousands of workers, to be deployed in the armaments industry in 
Germany, a policy that arguably ran counter to Speer’s attempts to increase pro- 
duction within the occupied country.35 

The combination of forced labour and economic decline deepened the resent- 
ment in the Netherlands. This atmosphere radicalized when it was announced on 
29 April 1943 that Dutch troops, who had been released soon after the German 
victory of 1940, were again to be deported as rows. The threat of the deportation 
of some 300,000 men was enough to ignite rebellion. For a few days, a wave of 
strikes and protests spread across the Netherlands, but they were quickly quashed 
by German repression. These were neither the first nor the last strikes in the Neth- 
erlands but, like those in Denmark a few months later, they did change the relation 
between the indigenous and the German authorities. Public non-cooperation put 
pressure on cooperative relations between Dutch and German officials, even if 
these did not collapse. Like their Danish colleagues, Hirschfeld and other officials, 
rather than stepping down in protest, tried to limit the damage caused by unrest, 
compulsory labour service and increased exploitation.36 

In an attempt to force people into labour service, in 1943 German officials 
infringed on the rationing system, and thereby on an area of policy that had hith- 
erto been carefully kept in Dutch hands. The Germans’ desire to, for example, 
introduce a separate rationing system for Jewish citizens had been painstakingly 
stalled by the Dutch authorities (although the fact that it was never introduced per- 
haps owed more to the absence of legally resident Jews from the Netherlands by 
the time it was finally ready to be implemented).37 In 1943, the German authorities 
began to use food entitlements as a tool for repression. German officials demanded 
the introduction of a new rationing identity card, in an attempt to deprive people 
who were in hiding (mostly from labour service) of foodstuffs. Although the mea- 
sure proved ineffective as a tool to coerce men from hiding, the rationing system 
lost its purely national and politically neutral character. Numerous armed raids on 
rationing offices by resistance fighters ensued. The use of rationing as a repressive 
tool, however ineffective it may have been, inevitably resulted in the identification 
of indigenous economic measures with the interests of the occupier and against 
the interest of the occupied.3® 

In the course of 1943, pressure mounted on the precarious balance of power 
between the indigenous and the German officials, but economic and social order 
was largely maintained. After D-Day (June 1944), the impending end of the Reich 
became obvious to most. France, Belgium and the southern parts of the Nether- 
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lands had been liberated, the Allies were at the Rhine, and German cities were 
almost defenceless against the endless and enormously destructive Allied bom- 
bardments — but Germany would not surrender. Allied penetration of German- 
held Europe stalled after the fiasco of operation Market Garden. Europe north 
of the Rhine, including the bulk of the Netherlands and all of Denmark, would 
have to wait until May 1945 before Germany finally surrendered and Allied troops 
marched in. This created a difficult economic and political situation. Economi- 
cally, the Reich was drained of resources by desperate warfare and incessant bom- 
bardments; politically, it became increasingly clear to all but a few fanatics that the 
end of the Reich, and possibly the total destruction of Germany, was imminent. 

In the (apparent) wake of victory, the ranks of the resistance in both Denmark 
and the Netherlands swelled and resistance activity became more militant. The 
German authorities became increasingly nervous? Accommodating officials 
in both Denmark and the Netherlands found themselves in a difficult position. 
Their policy of cooperation with the occupier had relied on the mutual interest 
of the occupier and the occupied in maintaining a relatively orderly society, and 
on keeping on speaking terms with the occupier. Mutual interests, however, were 
quickly evaporating with the approach of the Allied forces. Resistance groups set 
out to bring German rule to its knees with strikes, ambushes and arson. German 
officials either chose to lie as low as possible to avoid punishment at the hands 
of the victors, or set out to defend German interests with the ruthlessness of the 
desperate. 

In Denmark, the latter course was represented by Gestapo chief Bovensiepen 
and Höhere ss und Polizeiführer Günther Pancke. Bovensiepen — a career Nazi 
who had headed the Gestapo of Greater Berlin from 1941 to 1943 — arrived in Den- 
mark in January 1944 and instigated a radical, violent suppression of resistance 
activities. Pancke, an underling of Himmler, was under pressure from his supe- 
rior to take harsh measures in Denmark, which placed him on a collision course 
with Werner Best and other German officials who preferred the soft approach of 
the early years of the occupation. In September 1944, Pancke took the remarkable 
decision to disband the Danish police, at least partly for fear of it becoming a fifth 
column of resistance fighters. As explained in more detail in Chapter 8, Denmark 
now entered a chaotic period, one in which crime, black marketeering and unrest 
became the order of the day.4° 

As in Denmark, the last phase of the war saw an escalation of tension in the 
Netherlands. However, the consequences were far more disastrous. As the Allies 
were approaching the Rhine and preparing a paratrooper attack, the Dutch govern- 
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ment-in-exile called for a national rail strike to hinder German troop movements. 
The strike was not called off after the failure of operation Market Garden, even 
though its impact on German military mobility had proven minimal and the front 
was again frozen. As a reprisal, the German authorities forbade the transporta- 
tion of foodstuffs from the agricultural north and east of the Netherlands to the 
heavily urbanized west. Although the German ban on food transports was lifted 
on 30 October, many skippers were unwilling to sail to the west for fear of con- 
fiscation of their vessels, and soon ice began to block the waterways. The railway 
strike continued well into February, and the western Netherlands was struck by a 
brief but vicious famine that caused thousands of deaths. The stubborn refusal of 
the Dutch government-in-exile to end the strike, even though Seyss-Inquart had 
promised not to harm the strikers if it did, may seem bizarre today. The continu- 
ation of this failed strategy led to no, at best, minimal military gain at the direct 
expense of a humanitarian disaster. Yet from the perspective of the people in Lon- 
don, liberation appeared to be imminent and the famine fitted the ‘blood, sweat 
and tears’ rhetoric that was so powerful at the time, stressing the need for sacrifice 
in beating Nazi Germany. The famine itself was to prove an excellent propaganda 
tool after liberation, especially for international consumption. 


After liberation 


Five years after the invasion, liberation finally came. Hitler was dead, Germany 
lay in ruins and Berlin had been overrun by the Red Army. On 4 May 1945, admi- 
ral H.G. von Friedeburg signed the unconditional surrender of German forces in 
north-western Europe. Denmark and the Netherlands were free. 

In Denmark, liberation came at a limited human cost. The bulk of the Ger- 
man troops in the country disarmed readily. A German battalion in Holsterbro 
initially refused to surrender to non-uniformed authorities, but later surrendered 
to a local postman. Only the Baltic island of Bornholm suffered the hardships of 
war in 1945. The island was bombarded by the Soviet Union as part of its Baltic 
campaign, and then occupied for eleven months (until April 1946). Otherwise, 
German surrender was achieved in Denmark without much trouble.# 

In the northern Netherlands, liberation was a more painstaking process. Unlike 
Denmark, much of the Netherlands was not surrendered but forcibly conquered. 
By that time, Allied troops were already streaming in through Germany, so that 
the fall of the Reich was ostentatiously inevitable, but many German troops and 
their local henchmen put up considerable resistance. This resulted in destruction 
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and casualties, as for example in the cities of Groningen and Zutphen, which were 
severely damaged and suffered numerous casualties.42 

The German surrender put an end to exploitation of the Dutch and the Danish 
economy, but did not lead to an immediate return to prewar prosperity. Nor did 
things look particularly hopeful. Allied troops provided both countries with the 
necessary emergency aid, but the long-term prospects were dire. The damage the 
war had done was considerable, especially in the Netherlands, but that was not 
nearly the worst of the problems. Both countries faced a monetary crisis (or rather 
a shortage of us dollars), which meant that they could not purchase goods on world 
markets, as they had done before the war. Hence, imported goods remained in 
short supply in both countries for several years.43 

An even greater problem was that neither Denmark nor the Netherlands was in 
a good position to earn dollars. Great Britain — normally a major export market for 
both countries — was heavily indebted to the United States and rather strapped for 
cash. Germany — the other main export market in normal times — lay in ruins. The 
Dutch had lost effective control over the Dutch East Indies, and with it their main 
source of dollars. The net result was that both Denmark and the Netherlands were 
not only penniless but also had every prospect of remaining so. There was even the 
possibility that the plight of Germany would continue for a long time to come. The 
country had been divided into four zones and there was a very real possibility that it 
would never be reinstated as a single state. In the meantime, the ethnic cleansing 
of much of Eastern and Central Europe, and especially Poland, caused a stream 
of impoverished ethnic Germans to stream into the demolished, and shrunken, 
motherland. The Soviet Union was draining its zone of resources to pay for its own 
restoration, whereas the French, British and Americans tried to rule their zones as 
separate, autarkic entities. In Paris, London, Washington and Moscow, there was 
ample support for Walther Morgenthau's vision of the Germany of the future: an 
agrarian nation, permanently unable to industrialize and hence unable to win or 
even wage a war against the industrial powers surrounding it. Also in Denmark 
and the Netherlands, there were those who preferred to see Germany indefinitely 
reduced to a state of primitive poverty, and many even desired the annexation of 
large stretches of German land.44 

The Danish and Dutch proponents of a radically weakened, partially annexed 
Germany as a solution to the “Teutonic threat’, however understandable their angry 
vengeance may have been, failed to take into account economic realities. Although 
a weak and divided Germany might have furnished Denmark and the Netherlands 
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with permanent protection from their aggressive neighbour, it would in all likeli- 
hood also have reduced them to lasting poverty. As many politicians, civil servants 
and captains of industry were acutely aware, Germany was essential to rebuilding 
the European economy. Reducing it to poverty would mean condemning Den- 
mark and the Netherlands to poverty as well, at least for the conceivable future.45 

Denmark was in a precarious position in that what it had to offer — namely 
almost exclusively high-grade agricultural products — was in low demand. Con- 
sequently, it could not buy the industrial raw materials and coal that it could not 
produce itself. The Netherlands was in a similar, though worse, position. Germany 
had always been its main export market. Rotterdam’s harbour, a powerhouse for 
the Dutch economy, functioned primarily as a node between the Ruhr area and 
the Atlantic. Its normal agricultural exports, also to Germany, consisted mainly of 
dairy products, meat and vegetables, much as was the case with the Danes. These 
were not in high demand, at least not if hard currency was needed in exchange. 
The Netherlands had expanded its industrial capacity during the war, but lacked 
the fuels and raw materials to produce. Because it had to import goods to maintain 
even a basic standard of living, the Netherlands developed a dangerous balance of 
payments shortage.46 

Two developments in the late 1940s were eventually to cure the macroeconomic 
ills of Denmark and the Netherlands, and much sooner than was anticipated by 
most. In the first place, although its importance has been disputed, Marshall Aid 
solved the immediate problem of the currency crisis in both countries and gave 
them the necessary breathing space to enter world markets.47 It is difficult to see 
how rebuilding Denmark and the Netherlands would have been possible without 
Marshall Aid. Secondly, the position of both countries improved greatly as a result 
of the shelving of all plans to reduce Germany to the status of an agricultural 
economy, to divide it into a number of weak countries, to give up parts for annexa- 
tion, or any of the other plans that centred primarily on avoiding a new incarnation 
of an economically powerful Germany. Hence, the alternative policy — namely to 
allow Germany to resurrect itself as an industrial nation — was eventually preferred 
in London, Washington and, finally, Paris. The Russian zone (the later German 
Democratic Republic) was separated from the new federal republic, and with it 
most of what had now become communist Eastern and Central Europe. To Den- 
mark and the Netherlands, this was an economic bounty: now that Germany could 
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no longer buy its foodstuffs in the East, not even in eastern Germany, it had to 
purchase them elsewhere — not least in Denmark and the Netherlands. 

Of course, the postwar macroeconomic situation affected living standards in 
Denmark and the Netherlands. Most of the major economic problems were solved 
with relative ease, but many imported products that people had dearly missed 
during the occupation (such as chocolate, tobacco and coffee) remained available 
in only very limited quantities. The era of rationing and price controls had not to 
come to an end and did not appear to be about to. A number of foodstuffs remained 
rationed until 1948 or 1949 in both countries, while coffee became freely available 
in Denmark only as late as 1953. The wartime economic bureaucracy in Denmark 
was not completely abolished until 1960, when the once all-powerful Directorat 
for Vareforsyning (directorate of provisions) was dismantled.4* 

The slow dismantling of economic controls owed much to the continuing eco- 
nomic problems in Denmark and the Netherlands. Yet in Belgium and France, 
where wartime problems had in many respects been worse, the return to free 
consumption occurred much sooner. The rapid dismantling of the economic con- 
trol bureaucracy must have been partly inspired by the dismal functioning of that 
bureaucracy in wartime, although it may also be taken as evidence that in Den- 
mark and the Netherlands, as in Great Britain, the continuation of controls was 
inspired at least partly by the desire of especially (though not exclusively) left-wing 
politicians to permanently appropriate a decisive influence over patterns of con- 
sumption. What began as emergency measures could, and in certain cases did 
form the basis of a new postwar economic order.49 


In certain respects, both Denmark and the Netherlands were well prepared when 
German troops marched across their borders in the spring of 1940, though not in 
the sense that they were ready to mount a realistic defence: neither country would 
have been likely to have succeeded at that, whatever the preparations. Economi- 
cally, however, both states were prepared, indeed more so than other countries. 
Wizened by the experience of the First World War and sceptical of the ability of 
markets to cure the ills of wartime economies, the Danish and the Dutch govern- 
ment had been at pains, albeit often only after some prompting from the ranks 
of the civil service, to introduce extensive measures to intervene in consumption 
and in economic life in general. Preparations for economic controls had been 
more extensive in Denmark and the Netherlands than elsewhere, and the war- 
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time experience of both countries bears witness to the wisdom of well-prepared 
and professionally executed economic controls. In comparison with most other 
occupied countries, the Danes and the Dutch enjoyed (if that is the appropriate 
word) a relatively high standard of living during the occupation. Whilst, materi- 
ally, the success of the Dutch and Danish civil servants is beyond question, the 
moral dimension was not unproblematic at the time. To avert until the very end of 
the occupation the entitlement crises that affected so many other countries, civil 
servants had to perform a difficult balancing act between German officials, the 
indigenous populace, and their own conscience and sense of duty. 

This leaves the question to what extent Danish and Dutch policies for the pro- 
tection of the standard of living in wartime were successful. Although food ration- 
ing and price controls certainly helped avert many of the problems experienced 
elsewhere, the extent to which the public was protected by these infringements 
upon their economic freedoms remains to be investigated, especially since, as 
noted in the introduction, there is a stark demographic indicator that all was not 
well in the Netherlands — or at least much less so than in Denmark. It is to these 
issues that we now turn. 


I 


The Mystery of the Dying Dutch 


During the last great war, tuberculosis mortality was observed to increase more 
or less in all countries. In Denmark, too, the mortality of the disease increased, 
so that when the next war broke out it was natural to expect a similar develop- 
ment. (...) Contrary to expectation, tuberculosis during the last great war had 
not the increased mortality that it had in the years 1914-1918 … 


The 1945 final report of the Danish Erneerings- og Husholdningsnzvne (EHN; 
nutrition and housekeeping board) resounds with both relief and bewilderment. 
Public health had suffered significantly during the First World War, in which Den- 
mark had been neutral. The Second World War, by which Denmark seemed more 
profoundly affected, had turned out not to have had such disastrous consequences. 
This was a welcome but unexpected outcome: the EHN had been set up in 1939 to 
monitor the expected decline in Danish health, and its members were understand- 
ably surprised when this deterioration did not take place. After five years of intense 
monitoring of the Danish population — during which the board’s members had 
investigated diets, body weight, eyesight, dental status and many other aspects of 
health — the board’s final conclusion was that the health of the Danish population 
had mostly improved during the years of the occupation. 

The Dutch had been less lucky. Compared to Denmark, where the expected 
increase in infectious disease mortality remained so conspicuously absent, during 
the war the Dutch suffered significantly increased mortality rates. Unsurprisingly, 
the ‘Hunger winter’ of 1944-45 stands out as a particularly deadly period, but even 
before that disastrous episode the number of deaths per thousand inhabitants 
increased considerably. This divergence indicates that there was a marked differ- 
ence in the material circumstances of life in the two countries, but what this differ- 
ence was is not immediately evident. Something went wrong in the Netherlands 
(as indeed it did in most of wartime Europe) that did not go wrong in Denmark. 
It caused mortality in the Netherlands to increase, while living standards in Den- 
mark were sufficiently favourable to avoid such a development. 
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Although the interplay between economic circumstances and human longev- 
ity is still in many respects a mystery, mortality can be used as an indicator of the 
quality of life. As explained in more detail below, there must have been a relation 
between the standard of living prevailing in Denmark and that prevailing in the 
Netherlands and their respective wartime mortality regimes. In addition, mortal- 
ity is not only an indicator but also an important aspect of the standard of living. 
While there is scope for argument as to whether or not death is the lowest pos- 
sible standard of living, it is uncontroversial that an increased risk of dying lowers 
one’s quality of life. Moreover, high mortality obviously lowers the quality of life of 
those people who lose their friends and relatives. This is especially the case when 
parents lose their children, as happened much more often in the Netherlands than 
in Denmark. 

This chapter aims to take the first step towards understanding the interplay 
of mortality and living standards in occupied Denmark and the Netherlands, by 
analysing how mortality rates developed and what the immediate causes behind 
this development were. The following chapters, which investigate the standard of 
living prevailing in both countries in more detail, will establish the deeper causes 
of the different outcomes. To analyse mortality regimes in the two countries, four 
issues will be dealt with. First, a comparison of aggregate mortality rates, standard- 
ized for differences in age structure, will be arrived at and a rough estimate will be 
made of the total number of casualties. Second, the age distribution of mortality 
— which was remarkably skewed towards the young in the occupied Netherlands — 
will be investigated, as will a more or less separate pattern of mortality during the 
Hunger winter and its immediate aftermath. Third, a limited number of infec- 
tious diseases that caused numerous deaths in the Netherlands will be analysed 
and compared with the mortality resulting from the same diseases in Denmark, 
where they had little impact. Finally, Danish and Dutch mortality will be placed in 
the context of European mortality at the time. 


Measuring wartime mortality 


Measuring a wartime (or any) mortality regime requires more sophisticated tech- 
niques than a mere body count. Because both Denmark and the Netherlands expe- 
rienced a rising birth rate from the mid 1930s onwards, the age structure of the 
population during the period at hand was changing. Moreover, the age structure of 
the Danish and that of the Dutch population were not identical to begin with. Since 
mortality is closely linked to age, the different and changing age structures of the 
populations make a straightforward comparison impossible. Here, standardized 
mortality rates (sMRs) were used to assess wartime mortality. Rather than calcu- 
lating the number of deceased per thousand, the mortality rates per age group 
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per year were calculated separately and multiplied by a standard population, after 
which mortality rates per thousand were calculated as though that population was 
the population of the country at the moment in question. The Danish population 
of 1948 is used for standardization purposes.? 


Figure 3.1 Standardized mortality rates (per thousand) for Denmark and the Netherlands 
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Source: Human mortality database (www.mortality.org). See text for an explanation of the calcula- 
tions. 


As can be seen in figure 3.1, the Danish and the Dutch mortality rates were roughly 
similar before and after the Second World War, and both followed a similar trend 
towards low mortality. However, Dutch mortality increased considerably during 
the occupation, whereas Danish mortality did not. Immediately after liberation, 
Dutch mortality began to decline sharply and reached unprecedented lows as early 
as 1947. The general trend towards low mortality that dominated the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries was brutally interrupted by the occupation of the Nether- 
lands, but it was not, in the longer run, delayed. After the occupation had ended, 
the Netherlands did not lag behind Denmark. It is difficult to decide, again, what is 
the more remarkable finding: that Danish mortality continued its downward trend 
despite the war, or that Dutch mortality increased so quickly only to tumble again 
after liberation in a lightning-speed restoration of public health. 

On the other hand, what is not remarkable is the finding that mortality increased 
in wartime. Weapons are manufactured and armies are trained with the explicit 
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aim of being deadly, so there should be no surprise that when they are put to use, 
death rates shoot up. Although wars were less frequent in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries than they had been before, they had become more prolonged, 
more expensive and, crucially, more lethal than before. This increased deadliness, 
however, should not be ascribed primarily to the improved ability of soldiers to kill 
their adversaries, although the advances made in this field had been remarkable. 
Rather, it was caused by the exceptionally high civilian death toll that accompa- 
nies modern warfare. A total war, such as the Second World War, causes far more 
civilian than military deaths. Not only did the Second World War cost far more 
civilian than military lives, but many deaths had causes other than the increasingly 
sophisticated weaponry deployed on both sides and often against civilian popula- 
tions. Disease, starvation and the cold killed more Europeans than bombs, bullets 
and even persecution. Smallman-Raynor and Cliff have proposed the following 
fourfold categorization of war-related mortality, distinguishing between civilian or 
military status on the one hand, and the causes of death (whether or not through 
military action) on the other.3 





Military mortality Civilian mortality 
Direct mortality Direct military mortality Direct civilian mortality 
Indirect mortality Indirect military mortality Indirect civilian mortality 





It should be noted that in the Danish case, none of these four war-related types 
of mortality was particularly prominent. Little fighting took place in Denmark, 
so direct military mortality was limited to a handful of victims. The escape of the 
Danish Jews across the Øresund to Sweden and the low number and intensity of 
bombardments, meant that direct civilian mortality in Denmark also remained 
much lower than it did in most other countries. Indirect war-related mortality of 
both kinds likewise cost only a few lives in Denmark. Neither citizens nor Ger- 
man troops suffered an increase in mortality as a consequence of wartime circum- 
stances of life. 

The situation in the Netherlands was different. Direct civilian mortality was 
considerable, especially because approximately 104,000 Dutch Jewish civilians 
were deported and murdered. In addition, there were the civilians killed in bom- 
bardments and the fighting during the invasion and the liberation, as well as a 
number of men killed at sea or by bombs while doing compulsory labour service in 
Germany. The category of direct military mortality — which included primarily the 
military casualties of fighting during the invasion and during liberation — is much 
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smaller but nevertheless sizeable. Such violent deaths affected very predominantly 
the death rates of young adult males, of whom about 2000 died as soldiers dur- 
ing the invasion. Likewise, young adults were relatively likely to join a resistance 
movement and thus meet an untimely death, just as they were most likely to join 
the Waffen ss or a similar organization, membership of which increased consid- 
erably the risk of meeting a violent death. (A similar effect on mortality rates is of 
course discernible in Denmark.) 

In the data used here, only civilian deaths within the Netherlands and Den- 
mark have been recorded. Most notably, this means that almost all of the mur- 
dered Dutch Jews, most of whom died in or en route to concentration camps, are 
excluded. Likewise, many other cases of direct civilian and military mortality (ss 
volunteers fallen on the Eastern Front, men lost at sea, etc.) are excluded. 

The indirect civilian mortality — which forms the bulk of the recorded excess 
wartime mortality in the Netherlands and is relevant to the question at hand — can 
be measured, but not without difficulty. Remarkably, those studying the Second 
World War in the Netherlands have thus far eschewed estimating the indirect civil- 
ian death toll of the war (the same goes for their Danish colleagues, but given the 
uneventful wartime mortality in that country this is hardly an omission). One of 
the reasons for this is that until quite recently, no digital records of mortality were 
readily available, making the job of reconstructing wartime mortality regimes both 
tedious and time-consuming. This problem has been overcome now that both gen- 
eral mortality and cause-specific mortality, at least for the twentieth century, have 
become available in digital form.4 

Not all problems are thereby solved, however. Indirect war-related mortality is 
difficult to investigate, because it is difficult to establish which deaths should be 
classified as war-related and which should not. In cases of direct war-related mor- 
tality (e.g. when a person is shot dead by an enemy soldier), there is an evident 
link between the circumstance of war and a specific casualty. This is not the case 
with indirect mortality, which primarily takes the form of an increase in normal 
mortality due to a lowered standard of living, increased exposure to infection and 
a range of other problems. Tuberculosis (TB) is a case in point. As noted in the 
opening quote of this chapter, there is an often observed, strong relation between 
warfare and the incidence of TB. During the two world wars, in most countries 
TB incidence and consequent mortality shot up spectacularly. There was, hence, 
an indisputable relation between warfare and this disease. Yet not all wartime TB 
deaths can be blamed on war. There are many TB deaths in peacetime as well, and 
there is no obvious criterion to establish a clear link between infection and war in 
specific cases. However obvious the indirect impact of war on mortality can often 
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Figures 3.2 


Source: 


be shown to be, it is never possible to determine exactly how much mortality can 
be attributed to war, because it is impossible to say which particular deaths would 
not have occurred in its absence. 


SMRs (per thousand) for the Netherlands (a) and Denmark (b), compared to the linear 
regression trend over 1930-40 and 1945-50 
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Human mortality database (www.mortality.org). 


Even if it cannot be established which specific deaths should be considered indirect 
civilian casualties, it is possible to estimate the overall impact of war on mortality 
rates. On the basis of mortality rates during the periods preceding and following 
a war, a trend can be estimated describing the mortality rates that would likely 
have prevailed had the war or another such calamity not occurred. A simple, linear 
regression has been used here to estimate this fictional mortality rate. This esti- 
mated trend can be compared to the actual mortality rates, thereby estimating the 
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impact the war had on, in this case, Dutch and Danish mortality. Of course, this 
method is questionable because there is no way of telling what would have hap- 
pened to Dutch mortality rates without the Second World War. Comparing wartime 
mortality rates to an estimated normal trend is a typical example of ‘what if’ — or 
in a more positive terminology, ‘counterfactual — history. Moreover, mortality rates 
fluctuate over time, and such fluctuations cannot be accounted for in a simple esti- 
mated trend. Here, a trend has been estimated for the period 1940-45 on the basis 
of a regression analysis of the mortality rates in the periods 1920-39 and 1947-55. 

On the basis of figure 3.2, there is little reason to investigate the impact of the 
Second World War on Danish mortality rates. Apart from the normal fluctuations 
in mortality, no great (or statistically significant) deviation from the trend is dis- 
cernible, nor can changes be linked to the circumstances of war. The Dutch case is 
obviously a different one. The difference between the regression line and the war- 
time mortality rates is immediately evident in the Dutch case: wartime mortality 
was consistently and considerably higher than the regression line, demonstrating 
the impact of the occupation on Dutch mortality. 

Moving from demonstration to calculation is a different matter altogether. 
After all, smrs such as those given above reflect the mortality rates of fictitious 
populations. The actual impact of war on Dutch mortality can be assessed only if 
the changing age structure of Dutch wartime society is taken into account: it was 
not the standardized but the actual population that suffered increased mortal- 
ity. To arrive at an estimate, the fictitious mortality rates were calculated for each 
age group separately and multiplied by the number of people in each cohort. By 
subtracting the number thus arrived at from the actual mortality in each cohort, 
an estimate of age-specific excess mortality of the war years can be arrived at. As 
can be seen in figure 3.3, the number of excess deaths increased steadily through- 
out the war years, peaked during the Hunger winter and declined quite rapidly 
thereafter. These data should, however, be interpreted with the greatest care. The 
fact that the death toll of the Second World War in the Netherlands is estimated 
by comparing real death rates to fictitious ones inevitably renders these data less 
meaningful. They should be taken as estimates.5 

The number of indirect civilian casualties thus estimated is considerably 
higher than expected. A list of rough figures used until recently by the Nether- 
lands Institute for War Documentation (the source of these figures is unclear) 
gives the death toll as a result of ‘general deterioration of the standard of living’ 
at some 50,000, in addition to 25,000 victims of the Hunger winter. With the 
method used here, the estimate of total excess civilian mortality as a result of the 
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Figure 3.3 


Source: 


war is about 160,000, of whom some 65,000 died during 1945 (of which most 
cases were of course either directly or indirectly related to the Hunger winter). 
The difference between this figure and the one informally used up to now stems, 
one suspects, from the fact that the original estimate did not take into account 
either the changed age structure of the population or the generally downward 
trend in mortality rates. Although taking them into account will strike many as 
dubious, it is certainly a more realistic assessment of the counterfactual develop- 
ment of Dutch mortality rates in the absence of war than the otherwise implicit 
assumption that death rates would have remained at the level of the late 1930s 
— especially since mortality rates sank well below the level of the late 1930s imme- 
diately after liberation. 
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See figure 3.1. 


The Dutch Hunger winter 


The most spectacular peaks in the above graphs — namely those in the Dutch mor- 
tality regime in 1944 and especially 1945 — can be explained relatively easily. Dur- 
ing the period between the liberation of the southern Netherlands in September 
1944 and the liberation of the north in the course of April and May 1945, the infra- 
structure for food and other transportation came to a halt, causing food supplies 
to become a very local affair. In relatively small cities in rural areas, such as the 
city of Groningen, people managed to avoid famine by acquiring sufficient calo- 
ries both from the surrounding areas and from production within the city itself. 
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Figure 3.4 


Sources: 
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The urbanized west of the country, however, was simply too densely populated to 
make do without substantial food supplies from further afield, and it was there 
that famine became inevitable. 

As one would expect in a famine, starvation became a pre-eminent cause of 
death during the Hunger winter, killing some 9000 people. Other causes of death, 
however, also increased strongly and in fact killed more people than hunger as such. 
There are two reasons for this development: first, hunger weakened people’s abil- 
ity to withstand or survive infectious disease, and second, the disruption of society, 
the eating of unsafe foods and several other factors (to be explained in more detail 
below) took their toll. Among the people who died of starvation, economically vul- 
nerable elderly people (particularly elderly men) were heavily over-represented.7 


Non-violent Hunger winter mortality in Amsterdam, deaths per 10,000 per day 
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Statistisch jaarboek van de gemeente Amsterdam, Malnutrition and Starvation in the West- 
ern Netherlands; Stein et al., Famine and Human development. The number of people in 
Amsterdam at the time of the famine has, conservatively, been estimated at 90% of the 
registered population. See also Kruijer, Hongertochten. 


As can be seen in figure 3.4, mortality in the city of Amsterdam (the most populous 
Dutch city) increased steeply during the last two months of 1944, and reached a 
more or less stable high level during the first two months of the following year. 
During that period, daily mortality in Amsterdam rose above 1 death per 10,000 
people, which is the threshold used to distinguish famines from more moder- 
ate food crises. On the commonly used ‘famine scales’ developed by Howe and 
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Devereux, the worst weeks of the Hunger winter in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The 
Hague and Utrecht would be categorized as lying at the lower end of level 3 — a 
level comparable with relatively recent African food crises, such as the Ethiopian 
famine in 2000. This categorization is also justified by numerous observations of 
oedema in the affected areas, as well as widespread wasting, which affected up to 
40% of the population.® 

Although the intensity, at least in terms of mortality, of the Hunger winter was 
high, its duration and geographical scope were limited. Between them, the four 
largest cities in the western Netherlands, which bore the brunt of the famine, were 
inhabited by roughly two million people during the most severe period, which 
lasted about nine weeks. While there is no doubt that the urban famines were very 
serious indeed both in the largest and in several of the smaller cities, their overall 
impact on the mortality of the Netherlands as a whole was limited. Some gooo 
deaths were directly attributed to starvation, but that number is certainly an under- 
estimation of the demographic impact of the famine. The immediate cause of death 
of people suffering extreme malnutrition was often an infectious disease, to which 
they had become vulnerable as a result of starvation, but most of these deaths were 
not, statistically, attributed to starvation. In total, over 20,000 people perished in 
the large cities in the western Netherlands during the worst weeks of the Hunger 
winter. This famine, however, was preceded as well as followed by periods of less 
severe but certainly serious food insecurity and resultant mortality. In all, more than 
half of the 1945 peak in Dutch mortality consisted of increased mortality in the four 
largest cities, where only 20% of the population lived. Of the remainder, the most 
seriously affected were the smaller towns and cities in the urbanized west, which 
between them had a similar population to that of the four largest cities.9 

As is common in famines, the food that was available was distributed very 
unequally, as was the consequent wasting, oedema and eventual death. Many 
urban dwellers scourged the countryside for food, often travelling tens of kilome- 
tres to find foodstuffs. It is impossible to establish how many people were able 
to find how much food on these expeditions, but it is clear that they constituted 
a vital source of foodstuffs for starving urbanites.’° However, not everybody was 
able to venture out of the cities. Given the relatively harsh weather and the lack of 
proper footwear, clothing and means of transportation, many people were physi- 
cally unable to travel to the countryside in search of food. Moreover, many men 


8 S. Howe and P. Devereux, ‘Famine intensity and magnitude scales: A Proposal for an Instrumental Definition 
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either were doing labour service (Arbeitseinsatz) in Germany or were in hiding 
from it. Obviously, such men could not freely roam the countryside, and if they 
were absent, childcare responsibilities often prevented their spouses from travel- 
ling. The people who did venture into the countryside for food brought back con- 
siderable amounts for family members and other dependants (as well as to sell 
on the black market), but those without able-bodied carers or the resources to buy 
food on the black market were effectively without a sufficient supply of food.™ 

In absolute terms, infants and the very elderly made up the majority of the 
famine dead. In relative terms, however, the most affected age groups were the 
middle-aged, and especially middle-aged males. This finding, although perhaps 
counter-intuitive, is congruous with knowledge gathered about other famines. In 
their investigations of other famines, both Dyson and Watkins and Menken found 
that these age groups usually suffered a higher relative increase than did the nor- 
mally vulnerable age groups. The relative vulnerability of men has likewise been 
observed in other cases. Although famines are, fortunately, too rare and diverse 
to make very clear general observations about them, the Hunger winter appears 
to have been a more or less ‘normal famine, albeit one of abnormal brevity and a 
comparatively small scale.” 

After the Hunger winter, mortality declined rapidly. One exception, however, 
should be mentioned: infant mortality peaked during the summer following the 
Hunger winter. This peak should almost certainly be ascribed to prenatal damage 
incurred during the Hunger winter, especially because the southern Netherlands, 
which had been liberated in September 1944, did not experience higher infant 
mortality during the following summer, whereas the northern half of the country 
did. 


Before the Hunger winter 


Interesting as the winter of 1944-45 may be as a case-study of famine, it is not 
with regard to those troubled months that a comparison between Denmark and 
the Netherlands is particularly useful. The Netherlands suffered a subsistence 
crisis, while the Danes did not. Consequently, the Dutch experienced dramatically 
increased mortality while the Danes did not — hardly a mysterious course of affairs. 
What is stranger is that in the years leading up to the Hunger winter, Dutch mor- 


ir Kruijer, Hongertochten. 
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tality had increased considerably, whereas Danish mortality had not. It was during 
this period, namely between 1940 and 1944, that one or more circumstances in 
Denmark must have been much more conducive to public health than they were 
in the Netherlands. That said, the development of mortality in the Netherlands 
does not at first sight appear to have differed terribly much from the situation in 
Denmark. The Dutch mortality rate was not exceptionally high by contemporary 
standards, nor was the trend unambiguous: after an initial peak in 1941, aggregate 
mortality rates declined in 1942, and increased again in 1943. In Denmark, in fact, 
a similar ‘hump’ can be discerned (see figures 3.1-3.3). 

This initial hump, moreover, does not seem much larger than the fluctuations 
in mortality that are readily observable in both countries during the 1930s, and it is 
questionable to blame it primarily on the circumstances of war. In the period 1939- 
42, both countries were plagued by a sequence of relatively cold winters and by a 
very aggressive strain of influenza. The consequences of this, as in other, non-war 
years with similar circumstances, included high mortality among the most fragile 
generations (infants and the very elderly). These generations had always had — and 
to a lesser extent, still have — a relatively volatile level of mortality. What is of par- 
ticular interest, however, is what happened to the generations between infants and 
the elderly, whose mortality rates were not normally given to great fluctuations. 

On closer inspection of those age groups, however, a trend is revealed that is 
neither moderate nor ambiguous. As shown in more detail in Appendix 1, changes 
in mortality during the period 1940-44 differed much between age groups. Dutch 
children and adolescents experienced a very significant increase in mortality dur- 
ing each consecutive year of the war. The increase was substantial: in several age 
groups, mortality had doubled by 1943. Older age groups, on the other hand, appear 
to have been much less affected, if they were affected at all. Compared to the steady 
increase in child and adolescent mortality, middle-aged people remained largely 
unaffected until the onslaught of the Hunger winter. It appears that something 
was exerting a persistent negative influence on the health of Dutch youths during 
the war years, while not affecting older compatriots in a similar manner. Or was 
this the case? As a rule, children and adolescents have lower mortality rates than 
older people, and hence a slight increase in absolute mortality will affect the rela- 
tive mortality of these age groups particularly strongly. As will be shown below, 
however, it was the young who bore the brunt of wartime civilian mortality, in both 
absolute and relative terms. 

It is here, moreover, that the comparison with Denmark is particularly perti- 
nent. How did Danish children fare in during the same period? The fact of the 
matter is that young Danes did remarkably well not only in comparison with their 
Dutch peers but also in comparison with older Danes. Danish child and adolescent 
mortality declined during in the period in which mortality in the same age groups 
in the Netherlands consistently increased. This is, to say the least, a rather remark- 
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Figure 3.5 
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able finding. Because of the similarity of the two occupation regimes and the eco- 
nomic problems of the time, one would have expected the difference between the 
Netherlands and Denmark to have been at most gradual, with Denmark perhaps 
being impacted somewhat less than the Netherlands. This appears not to have 
been the case. In Denmark, the factor or factors that drove up child mortality in 
the Netherlands were not merely less strong but almost completely absent. 


Age-specific mortality rates per 1000, 10- to 14-year-olds, Denmark and the Netherlands, 1938-49 
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See Appendix 1. 


Causes of death 


Underlying these neat aggregate mortality rates are a multitude of causes of death, 
the incidence of some increasing and that of others decreasing, in the course of the 
war. There are many ways to die, and unpredictable occurrences — such as the sud- 
den arrival of a micro-organism or a few weeks of cold or hot weather — can have 
a massive impact on the death toll resulting from a specific cause. To discern the 
patterns underlying the observed increase in aggregate mortality, it is necessary to 
separate the structural changes in the causes of death in Denmark and the Nether- 
lands from the chaotic and multifaceted muddle that cause of death statistics inevi- 
tably are. By calculating standardized mortality rates for specific causes of death, 
the development of various causes over time can be investigated, and their impact 
on the observed divergence between Denmark and the Netherlands assessed. It 
should be noted, with regard to these issues, that not all causes of death necessarily 
increased; a number of them actually declined. Diabetes mortality, which is often 
related to obesity, declined by about a hundred per annum ascribed deaths in the 
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Netherlands, probably because of the leaner diet. The incidence of other causes of 
death either remained stable or fluctuated too much from year to year to allow a 
clear trend to be established. 

The vast bulk of the wartime increase in Dutch indirect civilian mortality was 
caused by a sharp increase in infectious disease mortality. Infectious diseases, 
such as TB and diphtheria, killed considerably more people (especially young peo- 
ple) during each of the five years of the occupation than during the preceding 
and subsequent years. The incidence of almost all infectious diseases increased 
strongly during the occupation, but only a handful of diseases caused the majority 
of wartime excess deaths. Below, a few of the largest, and most significant, killers 
will be treated in more detail. That said, the increase in infectious disease mortality 
was not as such disease-specific: the incidence of virtually all infectious diseases 
in the Netherlands increased during the German occupation. 

Remarkably, as noted, a deadly upsurge in infectious disease such as struck the 
Netherlands did not occur in Denmark. There, the number of deaths caused by 
infectious diseases did not rise much, although some infectious diseases were on 
the rise during the war years. Some of those diseases (such as dysentery) were major 
killers in the Netherlands, but their effect was far less in Denmark; that is to say, 
there were fewer resultant deaths, but whether there was a correspondingly lower 
number of people suffering from those infectious diseases is more difficult to estab- 
lish. Considering the circumstances at hand, it certainly would be dangerous to too 
readily equate changes in disease-specific mortality with changes in incidence. It 
would be highly advantageous to the investigation at hand to be able to compare dis- 
ease incidence and disease mortality statistics for each of the two countries. 

That, however, is not possible. Disease incidence, especially in times of war, is 
difficult to measure. The circumstances of occupation could offer a strong impetus 
to wilful misdiagnosis. The obligation of Dutch men, for example, to report for 
work in Germany, could often be averted by successfully claiming to have a dan- 
gerous infectious disease, such as TB. There is good reason to suspect that many 
of the registered cases of disease in both Denmark and the Netherlands were 
downright fraudulent* — and fraud is not the only problem with regard to disease 
statistics. Before and during the outbreak of war, both the Dutch and the Danish 
authorities improved their registration of diseases in order to monitor the expected 
adverse health effects of the war (the establishment of organizations like the EHN 
is a case in point). Although this development increased the administrative grip 
on disease incidence, it is impossible to say how successful they were and hence 
to what extent this would have influenced statistics. Fundamental changes in the 
Dutch health-care system further added to the muddling of wartime statistics. 


14 Van Vliet, ‘Tuberculose’ in I. Boerema (ed.), Medische ervaringen in Nederland tijdens de bezetting 1940-1945 (Gro- 
ningen 1947) 433. 
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The introduction of comprehensive health insurance in the Netherlands in 1941 
substantially improved access to medical services, so that more people could seek 
treatment and hence be registered as having a certain illness. On the other hand, 
the medical services in both countries came under considerable pressure during 
the war, which may have had a reverse effect, namely towards under-registration. 
It is therefore impossible to construct reliable series on disease incidence in either 
of the two countries, let alone make an informed comparison of them. 

These problems are much less marked with regard to mortality records. 
Because obtaining a death certificate in both countries has always required an 
investigation by a qualified medical doctor, mortality records are generally of good 
quality. However, this does not mean that the records are flawless. Doctors often 
described deaths as being caused by such inconclusive medical problems as ‘gen- 
eral weakness’ or the hardly more revealing ‘various causes’. Still, even though 
not all entries are particularly elucidating, and there is always the possibility of 
the misjudgement of a cause of death, statistics on causes of death for these two 
countries are nevertheless reasonably reliable. The problem of fraud had far less 
impact on mortality statistics than on disease incidence statistics. It may have been 
useful to misdiagnose a person as dangerously ill in order to protect him (the issue 
was much less relevant to women), but it is difficult to see how such an effect could 
have played a role for people who were already dead. 

As said, disease mortality is only a rough indicator of disease incidence; weather 
conditions, medical care and many other more or less coincidental circumstances 
can exert significant influence on disease mortality. A further, though not insur- 
mountable problem is the different lethality of disease over time. This is a problem 
in any assessment of disease data over relatively short periods. For example, the 
annual appearance of the flu is caused by a different strain of the influenza virus 
each year, and consequently has a highly divergent severity, as the high influenza 
mortality in both countries in 1940 and 1941 demonstrate. 

The comparison of the Netherlands with Denmark, fortunately, solves much 
of the problem of different strains of microbes over time. Denmark and the Neth- 
erlands were part of the same epidemiological environment, both because of the 
short distance between the two countries and because of the relatively intensive 
traffic between the two and to and from Germany. The changes in disease lethality, 
in so far as they were caused by varying strains of bacteria or viruses, can safely 
be assumed to have been almost identical in Denmark and the Netherlands. This 
would be the case particularly with propagated infectious diseases, that is to say, 
those that are spread by humans themselves. ‘Common-vehicle diseases’, which 
are spread by acommon medium such as contaminated water, milk or food, were 
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less likely to travel, but the vast bulk of the diseases responsible for the increased 
mortality in the Netherlands, and so conspicuously absent from Denmark, were 
propagated ones.” 

The number of registered causes of death in the two countries is enormous, 
and it hardly makes sense to investigate them all separately. Although during the 
occupation most infectious diseases were on the rise (some of them spectacularly 
so), the number of deaths resulting from most diseases was limited. It is worth- 
while to investigate in detail a few of the diseases that both played an important 
role in wartime mortality and increased strongly during the occupation. By com- 
paring Danish and Dutch smrs of these diseases, the different impact of the same 
infectious diseases on mortality in each of the countries can be shown. 


Tuberculosis 


TB has accompanied mankind since time immemorial. Egyptian mummies show 
that some pharaohs had been sufferers, while Hippocrates considered phthisis (as 
he termed it) to be the most widespread disease in his own time. Regrettably, the 
role of TB is not yet played out. It remains very much a modern-day disease, taking 
over 2 million lives per year, mainly in the developing world, despite the fact that 
effective chemotherapy against it has existed for decades."9 In the 1940s, however, 
effective cures were not available and immunization, although not impossible, 
was uncommon. TB declined throughout the twentieth century in Europe, but in 
the 1940s it was still very much the killer that it had been for centuries (and still 
is in much of Asia and Africa). 

TB is caused by the bacteria Mycobacterium tuberculosis, a rather sturdy organ- 
ism that survives in a range of hosts, including cattle. To make matters worse, TB 
is very easily transmitted in a variety of ways, ranging from drinking infected milk 
to talking with an infected individual. As a result, it can (and often does) spread 
rapidly in human populations. TB may infect the gut, the brain or other organs 
and lead to a great variety of lethal medical problems. Most commonly, however, 
it is primarily the lungs that are affected by TB, and pulmonary TB accounted for 
the overwhelming majority of TB deaths during the 1940s. As a rule of thumb, 
about half of all TB patients die without modern treatment, so that the death rates 
reported here reflect a number of sufferers roughly twice as large.?° 


17 M.Smallman-Raynor and A. Cliff, Deciphering global epidemics: analytical approaches to the disease records of world 
cities, 1888-1912 (Cambridge 1998) 5. 

18 Cf. Mackenbach, ‘Secular Trends of Infectious Disease Mortality in the Netherlands’. 
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TB had been on the decline in both Denmark and the Netherlands throughout 
the first decades of the twentieth century. In part, the causes for this decline are 
more or less known. Measures to prevent the contamination of cow herds and 
their milk with TB (the latter through pasteurization) had some effect, and from 
the 1930s onwards some efforts were made to immunize people against TB (espe- 
cially the children of infected parents)." Still, treatment was at best moderately 
effective before the early 1950s, and its role during the war years can be assumed 
to have been minimal.?? 


Figure 3.6 sMR of tuberculosis mortality (all types) per 10,000 in Denmark and the Netherlands 
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The Danish health authorities, as mentioned, were bracing themselves for a major 
outbreak of TB when war broke out, but there was no increase at all. As is evident 
from figure 3.6, the development of TB mortality in the Netherlands was dramati- 
cally different. The five years of occupation stand out as a period of sharply increased 
TB mortality. Interestingly, Dutch TB mortality began to rise immediately after the 
German invasion and declined very soon after the liberation. The number of deaths 
attributed to TB roughly doubled in the Netherlands in the course of the occupation, 
an increase that had almost completely disappeared within a year after liberation. 
Two further observations can be made about Dutch wartime TB mortality. First, 
increased TB mortality did not affect all age groups equally. As should perhaps be 
expected in the light of the above, the increase in TB primarily (though certainly 
not exclusively) affected the young. Children and young adults suffered a more 


21 Kiple, Cambridge World History of Human Disease 1058-1066. 
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marked increase than did older people, and the increased mortality arrived some- 
what earlier in these than in other age groups. Another interesting feature regard- 
ing the age groups most affected is that as the occupation progressed, the elderly 
came to suffer from a considerably increased TB mortality. This rise is very likely 
ascribable to reactivated TB; that is to say, people who earlier in life had suffered 
from and but had survived TB, relapsed into TB after coming into renewed contact 
with a new infection.” 

Another interesting aspect of the increased TB mortality in the Netherlands is 
the uneven sex distribution thereof. Males in the 19-24 age group were consider- 
ably more likely to die of TB than were their female peers, while females in the 
9-14 age group were at a considerably greater risk than the males. The latter phe- 
nomenon is not uncommon: humans’ sensitivity to TB increases sharply during 
puberty, which begins earlier in girls than in boys. The greater sensitivity of young 
men in comparison with young women, however, is a more surprising finding, 
and will be dealt with in Chapter 9.74 


The respiratory disease diphtheria was another major wartime killer. Like Ts, diph- 
theria is caused by a bacteria (Corynebacterium diphteriae) that spreads easily and 
quickly through the coughs and sneezes of infected individuals. Because it is air- 
borne, diphtheria tends to erupt relatively suddenly and often claims numerous 
victims. In serious cases, the disease causes the lymph nodes in the neck to swell, 
making swallowing and, eventually, breathing difficult. A sheet-like membrane 
develops on the tonsils and in the throat, further adding to suffocation. Apart from 
these problems, diphtheria can drive up heart rates and lead to a cardiac arrest, 
or paralyse heart and lung muscles. Although the survival rates for diphtheria 
patients are typically significantly better than those for TB patients, the disease still 
tends to be fatal in 5-20% of cases, especially among the under-5s and the over-4os. 
Diphtheria was a grave problem in Europe during both world wars. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that Denmark did not escape the increase 
in diphtheria altogether unaffected. During the occupation, diphtheria mortal- 
ity increased considerably in Denmark: in 1943 the incidence was double and in 
1944 triple the prewar rate. Interestingly, the increase in diphtheria in Denmark 
affected adults, and especially young adults, much more strongly than children. 
This is quite remarkable, since diphtheria normally kills far more children than 
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adults. During the worst diphtheria years, however, less than half the diphtheria 
victims in Denmark were children. This suggests that the upsurge in the dis- 
ease in Denmark was caused to a great extent by the heightened exposure of very 
particular (adult) groups to sources of diphtheria infection.2° Another possible 
explanation for the relatively low number of children among diphtheria victims 
is that in Denmark, in the months leading up to the war, a campaign was set up 
to immunize children. Although neither the success of this campaign (in terms 
of the percentage of children treated) nor the effectiveness of the immunization 
can be assessed with certainty, it certainly seems a reasonable explanation for the 
relatively low share of children among the victims. 
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The development of diphtheria in Denmark, although significant, was dwarfed by 
the increase in the disease in the Netherlands. By 1943, diphtheria mortality was 
30 times as high as it had been in the late 1930s, and in 1945 almost 50 times as 
high. As can be seen in figure 3.7, the increase in diphtheria mortality in the two 
countries during the occupation was not as such dissimilar, but the development 
was roughly ten times as strong in the Netherlands as in Denmark — which is quite 
a spectacular difference. A further difference that may hint at the explanation for 
the different outcomes in the two countries is that in the Netherlands the increase 
in the disease did not primarily affect adults. While in Denmark, as said, the 
increase in diphtheria mortality coincided with a marked increase in the share of 
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adults in that mortality, diphtheria mortality in the Netherlands was and remained 
primarily a problem of children and teenagers. In 1945, adults comprised almost 
a quarter of the total number of fatal victims of diphtheria, but in other years their 
share remained well below 15%. This is an all the more remarkable finding consid- 
ering that the immunization of children had been introduced in the Netherlands, 
as it had in Denmark. It is not clear whether the different outcomes should be 
ascribed to differences in immunization or to other factors. 


Dysentery is truly a disease of war. Although dysentery can and does break out 
and claim lives in times of peace, its spread is much helped by military operations, 
because of the large concentrations of troops under less than ideal circumstances 
combined with high mobility. Many wars, such as the Crimean war and the Amer- 
ican civil war, were marked by enormous outbreaks of dysentery. More recent 
conflicts, such as the Korean war, also saw lethal dysentery outbreaks among the 
troops. The Second World War, unsurprisingly, was no exception. Europe was 
rife with dysentery during the early 1940s. Although dysentery is very much a 
soldier’s disease, it also affected civilian populations during the world war, killing 
thousands of Europeans.27 

There are several variants of dysentery, but in the case at hand only the bacte- 
rial variants (which are caused by various species of Shigella bacteria) are relevant. 
Amoebic dysentery, which is water-borne, claimed only very few victims in the 
countries at hand, proof of the good sanitary conditions in the Danish and Dutch 
water supply. The bacterial variants, which did claim numerous victims in both 
countries, are primarily spread through human faeces and contaminated food. 
The disease is therefore closely linked with hygiene: the unsanitary conditions that 
often prevail among soldiers explain much of the spread of these bacteria during 
military conflicts. As can be seen in figure 3.8, dysentery mortality peaked spec- 
tacularly during the Dutch Hunger winter, a phenomenon undoubtedly related to 
the falling standards of food hygiene in the famine-affected areas. No such peak 
can be discerned in Denmark. 

That is not to say that Denmark did not suffer at all as a consequence of the 
wartime dysentery epidemic that was plaguing Europe. Dysentery had been very 
rare in Denmark before the war, as indeed it had been in the Netherlands, and 
the re-emergence of the disease was cause for considerable concern. From 1942 
onwards, therefore, dysentery mortality was a reported disease in Denmark; thus, 
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reliable data from that year onwards are readily available.?® In 1943, the disease 
struck hard, killing 29 people. This figure, of course, is insignificant in the big- 
ger picture of Danish mortality, but it is highly relevant to our understanding of 
the epidemiological consequences of the occupation. The 29 deaths in 1943, after 
which the disease declined again, indicate that at least hundreds of people had 
fallen victim to what is usually a non-endemic disease. 
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In the Netherlands, the death toll from dysentery was, again, many times higher 
than in Denmark. This was the case particularly in 1945, when dysentery alone 
took over 1600 lives. Given the fact that the spread of dysentery is so closely linked 
to food safety, this will hardly come as a surprise. In the wake of an acute fam- 
ine and the collapse of the regular channels for food distribution, low standards 
of food hygiene are an expected outcome. There is more to dysentery, however, 
than its enormous human cost during the Hunger winter alone. Before that cata- 
strophic event, dysentery was quite strongly on the rise in the Netherlands, just 
as it was in Denmark, although the development was considerably stronger in 
the former country. What is remarkable, when the two countries are compared, 
is again the age of the casualties. Of the 29 Danes who died of dysentery in 1943, 
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23 were over 18 years of age. If one takes the different size of the population into 
account, this number corresponds reasonably well with the number of adult vic- 
tims in the Netherlands, which stood at 69 in the same year; the likelihood of 
dying of dysentery was roughly equal, and very small, for Danish and Dutch adults. 
However, this was not so for their children. Against the 6 fatal victims under 18 in 
Denmark, stand 79 cases in the Netherlands. The proportionality among adults is 
hence not mirrored among children, although the numbers are moderate. Never- 
theless, in 1943 a Dutch child was five times as likely to die of dysentery as his or 
her Danish peer. These numbers, of course, are too low to be fully representative 
of the epidemiological climate in either country, but they do point further towards 
the notion that Dutch children were somehow much more vulnerable to infectious 
disease than Danish children were. 


Unlike the other diseases discussed here, influenza is caused by a virus rather than 
bacteria. There are three categories of influenza (prosaically known as A, B and C), 
but only the A variant is a cause of pandemics and mass mortality. Influenza has 
long been widespread throughout the world and present in both human and ani- 
mal populations. The disease arises annually in more or less vicious pandemics, 
often of global proportions. Crucially, influenza is genetically unstable and arises 
in a different variant with each new pandemic, often of very different lethality. As 
is evident from figure 3.8, the early 1940s were bad years in terms of influenza, a 
fact that should primarily be blamed on genetic changes of the influenza A virus 
rather than on an improvement of other circumstances.29 

If one compares Danish and Dutch influenza mortality, it is remarkable that 
before, during and after the war influenza mortality in the Netherlands was con- 
sistently twice as high as in Denmark. This may have been at least partly the result 
of the ambiguities of the diagnosis. In many cases, patients who die as the result 
of an influenza infection, die of the pneumonia that arises in many such cases, 
rather than of influenza as such. In establishing the cause of death, this leads to 
an obvious problem of categorization, in which it seems that the choices made in 
Denmark were different from those made in the Netherlands. Although that does 
not exclude the possibility that there was a fundamental difference in influenza 
mortality between the two countries, it does, regrettably, mean that there is no way 
of finding out whether there was. 


29 Kiple, Cambridge World History of Human Disease 808. 
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That said, the years with high and low influenza mortality in the two coun- 
tries do correspond neatly. As expected, of course, since the annual outbreaks of 
variants of influenza usually affect whole continents at once, Denmark and the 
Netherlands without doubt faced the same strains of influenza A in the period at 
hand. Although generally the highs and lows in both countries correspond, 1941 
poses an exception. In that year, influenza killed several times more people than 
in normal years in the Netherlands, whereas no such effect existed in Denmark. 
What the years of high influenza mortality have in common, moreover, is that they 
correspond with the sequence of relatively cold winters in the years 1939-41. 


Figure 3.9 SMR of Influenza mortality per 10.000 
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Diseases compared 


The above discussion of four diseases does not, of course, constitute a comprehen- 
sive overview of infectious disease mortality in Denmark and the Netherlands, but 
it does highlight a number of important aspects thereof. In a number of cases, dis- 
eases can be shown to have increased in both countries, but their impact on mortal- 
ity was much stronger in the Netherlands than in Denmark. In the light of the gen- 
erally similar fate of these two countries in the war, the increase in a number of very 
similar public health problems (dysentery, diphtheria) is not as such surprising, 
although the vastly stronger impact thereof in the Netherlands is. Very interesting 
in this respect is the development of TB in the two countries. This fatal disease, 
which killed over 26,000 people in the Netherlands during the five years of the 
occupation, did not increase at all in Denmark. Although one could counter that TB 
mortality did not decline much either, it is clear that Denmark largely escaped the 
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deadly onslaught that the Netherlands experienced. In all, it is clear that not only 
was increased infectious disease mortality an important force behind the increase 
in indirect civilian mortality in the Netherlands, but also that, when investigated in 
detail, the differences between the two countries become clearly visible. 


The international context 


Figure 3.10 


Source: 


Although the investigation presented in this book focuses on only two countries, 
there were of course many more countries facing similar problems. Given the 
remarkable differences between the mortality regime prevailing in Denmark and 
that prevailing in the Netherlands, it is interesting to widen the comparison to find 
to what extent either country’s experience was unique, or whether it fits a more 
general European pattern. As can be seen in figure 3.10, the Dutch experience of 
increased wartime death rates corresponds quite well to the pattern prevailing in 
other German-occupied countries. Research into the increase in mortality rates in 
most of these countries, however, is still in its infancy. What is available is specula- 
tive, but certainly interesting. 
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When investigating (admittedly superficially) Belgium, Czechoslovakia and 
France, it is evident that these countries too suffered a marked upsurge in mortal- 
ity, not unlike the Netherlands. The occurrence of increased wartime mortality sets 
these three countries apart from Denmark. Seen in a European context, Denmark 
really is the odd man out. 

Increasing mortality, moreover, was not limited to the occupied countries. In 
a recent article, Jörg Baten and Andrea Wagner analysed the health of German 
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children between 1933 and 1937. During these first years of Nazi rule, a number 
of significant economic improvements were achieved (notably full employment) 
that could be expected to lead to improvements in child health. Remarkably, how- 
ever, the reverse was the case. Baten and Wagner found that child health had been 
better in the later years of the Weimar Republic than during the first years of the 
Third Reich. Both in terms of growth and mortality, children in the 5-15 age group 
were worse off under Nazism than children of the same age had been only a few 
years earlier. Baten and Wagner blame two developments for the deterioration of 
child health. First, they point out that the Nazi state, while providing many more 
people with employment than Weimar republic ever could, reallocated funds from 
public health initiatives to armament. Second, they blame import restrictions on 
protein-rich foods, which the Nazi government had introduced to stem its for- 
eign currency crisis and achieve autarky.3° Apart from the merits of their analysis 
of mortality in Germany (which will be discussed in more detail in Chapter 9), 
the findings of Baten and Wagner are of considerable relevance to the investi- 
gation at hand. The changes in German child mortality between 1933 and 1937 
bear more than a passing semblance to the observations of Dutch child mortality 
between 1940 and 1944. Although the observed changes are not identical, one 
might at least suspect that National Socialist rule in both countries had similar 
consequences with regard to public health. On the other hand, National Socialist 
rule had no such effect in occupied Denmark. 

Another interesting, and almost contemporary, set of observations concerning 
civilian mortality in wartime Europe stems from Isabella Leitch. In her watershed 
1950 article ‘Growth and Health’, which emphasized the relation between nutri- 
tion and growth, Leitch considered the importance of wartime medical problems. 
In both Britain and Germany, Leitch observed, diseases like TB claimed far more 
lives in wartime than in peacetime. However, she also found that TB mortality 
had increased far more in Britain and Germany during the First than during the 
Second World War. This is a remarkable finding, because the impact of the First 
World War on Britain and Germany was in most respects much milder than it was 
in the Second World War, simply because the former was not fought out in those 
countries. Leitch therefore considered a number of explanations for wartime TB 
(such as blackouts, bombardments or evacuation) to be improbable causes of the 
phenomena she observed. The wartime increase in TB, after all, had been observed 
in both countries during both wars, also in cases where no blackouts, bombard- 
ments and such like had taken place, such as in Britain during the First World War. 
Leitch believed that war-related medical problems were mostly caused by nutri- 
tional deficiencies, and professed that ‘... underfeeding, which produces underde- 


30 J. Baten and A. Wagner, ‘Autarchy, market disintegration, and health: the mortality and nutritional crisis in Nazi 


Germany, 1933-1937’ in: Economics and Human Biology 1 (2002) 1-28. 
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veloped people, also interferes with the processes which determine immunity or 
susceptibility to TB’ 3" 

In the light of all this, the increase in Dutch mortality, again, is not nearly as 
bewildering as the unaffectedness of the Danes. Germany itself, and apparently 
many other countries as well, suffered a decline in general health, and specifically 
in child and adolescent health, under National Socialist rule, but the Danes were 
strangely immune to the apparently averse health effects of their new political 
masters. Having established this, moreover, the significance of the comparison of 
these two countries is evidently heightened. A comparison between Denmark and 
the Netherlands under German occupation can not only elucidate the causes of the 
upsurge in mortality in the Netherlands, but also shed light on the much wider 
ranging subject of indirect civilian mortality during the two world wars. Although 
it would be foolish to claim that an investigation of two small and in many ways 
untypical countries can explain demographic phenomena pertaining to most of 
continental Europe, it may well offer a starting point for an analysis of European 
wartime mortality as a whole. Although our quest focuses on the mystery of the 
dying Dutch, the true mystery seems to have been that of the surviving Danes. 


Conclusion 


The different outcomes, at least in terms of mortality, of the occupation of Denmark 
and that of the Netherlands are remarkable, if not spectacular. Under seemingly 
similar circumstances, very dissimilar outcomes ensued, which alone licenses a 
further investigation, especially because the increase in Dutch mortality during 
the war years was considerably greater than was long believed. The remarkable 
age distribution of the increase and the very rapid catch-up after liberation add to 
that relevance. Why did Dutch mortality develop in such a strange manner? In 
an international context, however, the reverse question is the more interesting 
one: why did Denmark escape the fate that befell almost all other Nazi-occupied 
countries? 


31 I. Leitch, ‘Growth and health (re-issue)’ in: International Journal of Epidemiology 30 (2001) 212-216. 
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Feeding the People 


Introduction 


I 


‘The word rationing,’ began a Dutch public radio broadcast in October 1939, ‘has 
an unpleasant ring to it, especially for those of us who can remember the mobili- 
zation period of 1914-18.’ The broadcast continued, the tone slightly lighter now: 
“… current rations no longer impose any grave limitations, as they did during the 
first weeks, when a mere 500 g of sugar per head were available every two weeks. 
Since then, one can have a kilo every two weeks, which is in accordance with nor- 
mal average consumption (...). Still, itis an average, and families with many young 
children occasionally find themselves short 

This passage is a telling one for a number of reasons. In the first place, the First 
World War served as a point of reference, not, as described in Chapter 2, among 
bureaucrats and politicians, but in a programme for and by housewives. Secondly, 
the quote provides an insight into the richness of the diet of the interwar years. 
The kilogram of sugar mentioned above, notably, did not include the sugar added 
to other products in the production process, only loose sugar. It is indicative of 
prewar patterns of consumption as they existed in Denmark and the Netherlands 
alike: both were nations of big eaters. Potatoes, whole milk, sugar, meat, lard and 
margarine were consumed in large quantities, constituting an average diet con- 
siderably richer in calories than would be deemed healthy today. These diets were 
supplemented with copious amounts of tea and coffee, and — for men — tobacco, 
gin and beer. 

The rich diet of the Danes and the Dutch was made possible by the close inte- 
gration of their countries into the global economy. Sugar and vegetable fats were 
imported from abroad, not least from North America and the tropics, as was, cru- 
cially, fodder for cattle. After the German invasion, such imports obviously could 
not continue. The same problem affected large parts of the continent: Nazi-domi- 
nated Europe as a whole had to nourish itself on indigenously produced food. The 
area under German control, however, was densely populated, and regions where 
the German leadership had expected to find food for its population, notably the 
Ukraine, yielded far less than had been anticipated. In many parts of Europe, 


rrav, Archief Posthumus van der Goot, 3. 
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food was diverted from government-controlled distribution and channelled into 
the black market. Acquiring food became a difficult task for many Europeans 
because food was in short supply, the administrative management of allocation 
was faulty, and in many areas Germany appropriated the available food to feed 
the densely populated German heartland. Compared to the food situation in the 
east, Denmark and the Netherlands were in a relatively favourable, but certainly 
not unproblematic, position. After their involuntary inclusion in the German eco- 
nomic sphere, Dutch and Danish diets were under threat, both from the discon- 
tinuation of imports from abroad and the possibility of German claims on the food 
that was needed indigenously. In the event, the latter threat was to prove largely 
insubstantial, as Germany did not export such quantities of food from either coun- 
try that indigenous nutrition was immediately threatened. Both the Dutch and the 
Danes were spared the plunder of foodstuffs to which other countries, especially in 
the east, were subjected.3 Two problems, however, remained. First, the discontinu- 
ation of imports necessitated a changeover of agriculture, and second, the avail- 
able food had to be allocated among the Dutch and the Danes in such a manner 
that public health, and ultimately survival, was safeguarded. 

Apart from the gruesome exception of the Dutch Hunger winter, Denmark 
and the Netherlands did not experience life-threatening food crises during the 
Second World War. Yet that finding alone can scarcely be satisfactory in the light 
of the established differences in public health. This chapter is therefore devoted 
to two questions, namely: how much food was available? And by whom it was 
consumed? 

These questions, straightforward as they may seem, are not easily answered. A 
sizeable share of the total food production ended up on the black market, leaving 
little or no archival record. In this chapter, attention is focused on legally produced 
or distributed foodstuffs in both countries, leaving the question of illegally pro- 
duced food to Chapter 8, which is entirely devoted to black markets. Black markets 
were in any case far smaller, in terms of the volume traded, than the legal econo- 
mies. The bulk of foodstuffs produced in Denmark and the Netherlands reached 
consumers through the rationing system. Food rationing, moreover, was among 
the first priorities of the authorities at the time, and the rationing of other con- 
sumer goods was mostly modelled on systems originally set up for food rationing. 
Because of the extent of administrative control over food allocation, we first turn to 
the administrators, their ambitions and their priorities. Thereafter, the availability 
of foodstuffs after the radical changes introduced by these administrations will 
be assessed. Finally, the diets available to Dutch and Danish citizens during the 
occupation will be investigated and, importantly, compared. 


Cf. e.g. K.C. Berkhoff, Harvest of Despair. Life and death in Ukraine under Nazi Rule (Cambridge MA 2004). 
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The birth and growth of food administrations 


The administrative bodies in control of food allocation in Denmark and the Neth- 
erlands did not appear out of thin air when the Second World War broke out. In 
both countries, the administrative apparatuses that managed the distribution of 
foodstuffs during the occupation had a history dating back to at least the mid 
1930s. The institutions set up to protect agriculture in the 1930s, and many of 
the people employed by those institutions, came to play a crucial role when agri- 
cultural production and consumption came to be regulated. The availability of 
numerous knowledgeable civil servants and an at least rudimentary statistical 
grasp on agricultural production proved to be a great advantage when imports of 
food and fodder faltered. 

In Denmark, dependent as it was on agriculture, governmental control over 
international trade had increased strongly during the 1930s. In 1932, after the col- 
lapse of the British pound and the Danish krone, Denmark had introduced rigid 
currency controls in order to be able to control international trade. As long as 
these controls were in place, importing goods was possible only with the permis- 
sion, initially, of the Danish Central Bank, and after 1937 of the Valutacentrale, a 
department of the Ministry of Trade. This not only placed very effective restrictions 
on the streams of goods and money flowing across the Danish border, but also 
necessitated the rapid expansion of the ministry's staff. Because the international 
transactions of companies and individuals were controlled, the ministry had to 
judge the hundreds of thousands of applications for such transactions. In the pro- 
cess of doing so, the administrators of the Valutacentrale became well-acquainted 
with the nooks and crannies of the Danish economy. Apart from the knowledge 
amassed by the ministry s employees, extensive contacts between sector organiza- 
tions and civil servants in the Valutarad (currency council) had helped to gain the 
political support that was required to extend bureaucratic interferences. These 
contacts included, primarily, representatives of the agriculture sector — the fore- 
most internationally operating sector of the Danish economy — as well as repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturing, trade and other sectors.+ 

Controlling international trade was a drastic step towards a centrally managed 
economy, but it was still a far cry from the blanket controls introduced during the 
occupation. When war broke out, therefore, the executive powers of the currency 
authorities were quickly broadened. In fact, the expansion of their powers was 
arranged within twenty-four hours; on 2 September 1939 — the day after the out- 
break of war — legislation was passed allowing the Ministry of Trade to introduce 
rationing, to control prices, and to more stringently regulate imports and exports. 


4 Jensen, Levevilâr 11; Hansen, Økonomisk vækst 91. Rostgaard Nissen, Til fælles bedste 64. 
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On close inspection, this rare feature of rapid legislation owed much to the fact 
that the new law was an almost verbatim copy of legislation passed in 1914. Com- 
pared to the First World War, however, these powers would be used far more exten- 
sively and to considerably greater effect. The more extensive implementation of 
controls after 1939 obviously owed much to the fact that Denmark had a sizeable 
and knowledgeable workforce at its disposal, quite unlike in 1914.5 

Moreover, to ensure continuation of the cooperative relation between business 
and bureaucracy, the economic administration was extended on 7 September with 
the addition of the Ehrhvervsgkonomiske Rad (business council), which included 
representatives of various sector organizations, government departments and the 
unions. The council has been derided by historians and contemporaries alike as 
having been too big, hopelessly inefficient and hopelessly ineffective. The coun- 
cil indeed was a dismal institution for economic policy making, but as Bundgard 
Christensen pointed out, it did serve a crucially important political function. The 
fact that seemingly everybody was somehow represented, provided a kind of politi- 
cal reassurance. Moreover, the existence of the council fitted the notion that the 
Danes were all in the same boat, as Prime Minister Stauning had put it. The coun- 
cil may have malfunctioned in practice, but it was a life insurance of sorts for the 
nascent economic bureaucracy.® 

The newly acquired executive powers were put to use well before the actual 
invasion. As in the Netherlands, sugar rationing was introduced in 1939, a policy 
that appears to have been inspired at least as much by the need to test the newly 
developed rationing system as by the imminent shortage of sugar.” It allowed the 
Danish authorities to fine-tune their policies (whether or not such was necessary) 
in advance of more serious problems. The infrastructure needed for the introduc- 
tion of economic controls in Denmark was highly developed before the country 
became involved in the Second World War. 

After Operation Weseriibung had dashed all Danish hopes of retaining inde- 
pendence, long-prepared controls were introduced wholesale and for a seemingly 
indefinite period of time. To cope with the new situation, in August 1940 the 
Ministry of Trade established the Direktorat for Vareforsyning, which it invested 
with the main executive powers needed to introduce rationing and other economic 
policies. Although seemingly a novel institution, the Direktorat was staffed by the 
employees of the Valutacentrale, which was disbanded on the same day. The Ehr- 
hvervsgkonomiske Rad and the related Valutarad were dismantled and integrated 
into a new Vareforsyningsrad, or council for the provision of goods, which took 


Jensen, Levevilkâr 14. 
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on similar responsibilities and, again, by and large included the same people. In 
the course of the war years, the Direktorat for Vareforsyning grew in both size and 
power. Its ranks swelled during the war, and the organization continued to exist 
until as late as 1960. An enormous, multi-divisional apparatus, it organized the 
rationing system, quality controls and import and export controls almost single- 
handedly. Although the Direktorat collaborated with other institutions, such as the 
police, it was effectively in control of all aspects of economic life in Denmark, from 
printing the ration coupons to monitoring production.® 


In the Netherlands — a more densely populated country than Denmark — more 
serious problems loomed in the wake of the Second World War. Problems that 
had surfaced during the First World War were about to return with a vengeance, 
especially since the Dutch population had grown significantly during the interwar 
period. A serious food crisis was clearly imminent if no measures were taken to 
avert it. This message was first brought home to the Dutch authorities by the agri- 
culturalist S.L. Louwes. As early as 1934, Louwes (then employed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture) warned that reserves of cereals in the Netherlands were consider- 
ably lower than they had been during the First World War, and that the population 
could not be fed if there was a cessation of food imports. The 1936 Rhineland 
crisis offered a timely reminder of the possibility of a return to pan-European 
war, emphasizing the need to prepare extensive measures. From then on, as the 
imminence of war became increasingly apparent, a commission for economic war 
preparations was established, later followed by the rBvvo (state bureau for food 
supply in wartime). Its director was Louwes.9 

Louwes never doubted that feeding the Netherlands in the case of war would 
require extensive government intervention. The calorific output of Dutch agricul- 
ture had to be maximized and a fair allocation of foodstuffs among the population 
was to be rigidly enforced; food production and consumption were to be state con- 
trolled from seed to plate. The need for a centrally administered rationing system 
was, as said, felt almost everywhere in Europe, but the Netherlands, through the 
early initiatives of the rBvvo, established the legal framework and the administra- 
tive infrastructure to implement such policies earlier and more profoundly than 
elsewhere. Moreover, the rBvvo not only prepared a fair distribution of the avail- 
able food, but also (under the leadership of the food scientist, Dols) endeavoured 
to make the diet of the Dutch as healthy as possible, within the limitations set by 
acreage and population size."® Such concerns are indicative of the fact that the 
RBVVO prepared for a prolonged period of crisis, in which it aimed to comprehen- 


8 Direktorat for vareforsyning, Vareforsyning og varefordelingunder den tyske besættlese (Copenhagen 1948). 
9 Klemann, Nederland 44; Trienekens, Tussen ons volk 34. 
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sively administer both the consumption and production of food. Food rationing in 
the Netherlands went far beyond merely offering relief in difficult times. 

Apart from rationing, Louwes was concerned with building up reserves. 
Although it was clear that reserves would not be able to feed the Dutch for any 
prolonged period of time, Louwes was adamant that they be formed. In the case of 
a calamity, he believed, reserves would prove essential for overcoming a transitory 
phase until the next harvest. Despite opposition from both government and mili- 
tary circles, Louwes managed, albeit at the last moment, to build up huge reserves 
of especially grains." While the amount was sufficient to tackle the initial prob- 
lems that would arise after an invasion, they were certainly not going to ensure 
the nutrition of the Dutch in the longer run. To feed the Netherlands, which for 
centuries had been an importer of agricultural products, more radical measures 
were needed. Dutch agriculture came to be controlled in its entirety and was radi- 
cally transformed, so that it could feed the Dutch population for longer periods of 
time, if not indefinitely. 


Rationing: fair and fitting 


II 


The aim of rationing was to ensure fairness rather than equality. The biological 
need for food differs from one person to another, and to a certain extent individual 
needs could be accounted for in Danish and Dutch food rations. People doing 
heavy physical work — such as miners and construction workers — were entitled 
to considerably larger rations than others. Young children received smaller and 
different rations than adults, while young adolescents received somewhat more. 
Pregnant and lactating women were also given larger allotments, especially of 
milk and other animal-source foodstuffs. What was not taken into account, how- 
ever, was gender. Women, on average, have a considerably lower calorific need 
than men, but neither the Danish nor the Dutch rationing system differentiated 
between the sexes. That said, the people receiving extra coupons for heavy labour 
were exclusively male, so that the average male did in fact receive a considerably 
higher ration than the average female. 

Workers’ nutrition was a central concern for both the Danish and the Dutch 
rationing authorities. In many cases, especially in Denmark, people were given 
coupons quite in excess of what they, apparently, wanted to consume, so that in 
some cases rations remained partly unused and were often sold on the black mar- 
ket.” In addition to rationing, the Dutch authorities arranged for extra meals to 
be served to labourers at work, in excess of their rations. Some 400,000 workers 
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thus received an extra Goo kcal per working day. Similar schemes to improve the 
diet of Dutch schoolchildren, however, failed because the scheme was hijacked 
by a National Socialist organization, which proved a decisive disincentive to most 
parents. School milk was introduced with some success, but the scheme never 
covered the entire population. All Dutch schoolchildren were given food supple- 
ments (vitamins C and D) at regular intervals.3 In Denmark, all schoolchildren 
were provided with at least one free meal per day, as well as milk.# 

Manual workers in Denmark and the Netherlands may have been provided 
with relatively large rations, but the one profession that absolutely guaranteed 
a more than sufficient diet was farming. In neither country did the economic 
authorities deem it realistic to order food producers to surrender their entire out- 
put and then buy their ration with coupons. Rather, Danish and Dutch farmers 
and farm workers were allowed to consume part of their own produce and were 
not given coupons for the foodstuffs they themselves produced. As a consequence, 
farmers’ nutrition did not notably change in either country, at least not quantita- 
tively. The shortage of imported tropical goods, such as cocoa, of course affected 
farmers no less than it did others, but farmers’ households, and to an extent the 
countryside in general, maintained the high levels of food consumption they had 
been used to before the war.5 

In virtually all other households it was necessary to change the diet and to make 
do primarily with what the rations had to offer. It should be noted that however 
intricate the calculations of individual nutritional needs in Denmark and the Neth- 
erlands may have been, rations were made available to households in their entirety 
and food was of course not prepared separately for each member of a household. 
This clearly diminished the authorities’ grip on people's diets. Below the level of 
administrative allocation, designed by food scientists, agriculturalists and other 
specialists, lay the level of household allocation, and it was there that individual 
consumption was ultimately determined. The equal rations of men and women, 
for example, in all likelihood were not consumed quite so equally. In practice, men 
ate more than women, quite in accordance with their different nutritional needs. 
More problematic were cases in which some family members sacrificed (or were 
made to sacrifice) to other family members part of the food they did need. As a 
social worker in Utrecht noted in 1943: 
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Speaking of men: a grave problem I regularly encounter is that in many house- 
holds the principle still holds that the best is for father, who earns the money and 
therefore has a privileged position. This privilege may not, however, be extended 
to nutrition. When, for example, I spoke about cheese with a housewife she told 
me: ‘The cheese is for my husband, I can’t expect him to eat sweet toppings on 
his bread.’ The father ate the cheese ration of every member of the family! Such 
things are common in many families, where especially young children do not 
get their share of cheese. That the fathers receive their due, as they are supposed 
to, with their coupons for heavy work, is natural. Yet the rations of other family 
members may not be diminished because of them. Meat too is often very badly 
divided, to the benefit of men. Most men do not realize this. They do not think 
about the origin of their food, as long as it tastes good." 


Such comments were rare in Denmark, undoubtedly as a consequence of the more 
favourable food supplies, but there too the allocation of foodstuffs within families 
gave rise to some concern. The EHN, for example, noted that people were introduc- 
ing infants to solid foods at a later age than before the war, apparently to limit the 
burden of infants on family rations.” 

Notwithstanding these examples, it is hardly a feasible undertaking to recon- 
struct the ways in which food was divided within families. It seems safe to assume 
that a reasonable degree of solidarity prevailed in the majority of households, but 
there is no telling in how many families, or to what extent, foodstuffs were divided 
in a manner very different from the prescribed ration. It should be added that most 
people at the time lacked even a rudimentary understanding of human nutrition 
and were not necessarily aware of the consequences of changing their diets from 
those prescribed by rations. Finally, mention was often made, especially in the 
Netherlands, of women sacrificing much of their rations to better be able to feed 
their husbands and children sufficiently, and suffering nutrition-related diseases 
as a consequence.’ The gender balance in disease records, however, does not sug- 
gest that such practices were as widespread as was apparently supposed, and one 
may justifiably wonder whether these sources reflect actual practice or the preju- 
dices of the observers thereof, most of whom were male. 


16 NA, Ministerie crm, St. Nationale Federatie voor Huishoudelijke en Gezinsvoorlichting. 
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The agricultural transformation 


S Ç Ei f= U lied Ti Like the people, the millions of animals 

on Danish and Dutch farms had to be 

G R AS L A Fa D) fed. Before the war, both countries had 
ja imported fodder from overseas, but 

Lm after the severance from world markets, 

pigs, chicken and cows became com- 
petitors for scarce grains and potatoes. 
In neither country were the authorities 
willing to allow animals to consume 
grains that were needed to feed people, 
and as imports dwindled there was 
only one solution: the animals had to 
go. This not only diminished the need 
for fodder but also — because less space 
was needed for pasture — increased the 
production of crops. By forcibly chang- 
ing agriculture from a profit-maximiz- 
ing to a calorie-maximizing industry, 
the Danish and the Dutch government 
OM DE VOEDSELVOORZIENING VAN HET endeavoured to overcome the food cri- 
MAT TEAN CAE sis looming over them. By switching a 





i Cmmi ) — large proportion of agricultural activity 
A Dutch propaganda poster for the to the tillage of plants rather than the 
agricultural transformation. raising of animals, the calorific out- 


put could be increased significantly, 
because the quantities of grain and other plant-source foodstuffs needed as fod- 
der in the production of meat, dairy products and eggs are far greater in calorific 
terms than the nutritional value of the end product. 

In Denmark, the slaughter of a large proportion of the country’s livestock was 
an all the more viable option because the main prewar market for Danish pork 
and butter — Great Britain — was now out of reach. Throughout the war, Germany 
imported considerable amounts of Danish pork and butter, but not nearly such 
great quantities as had been exported to Britain before the war. Especially the pro- 
duction of pork was drastically reduced: roughly half the pigs in Denmark were 
slaughtered.'9 This reduction in livestock numbers, however, came at the expense 
of production for export rather than at the expense of indigenous consumption. 


19 Rostgaard Nissen, Til fælles bedste 176. 
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Despite reductions in cattle numbers and in exports to Germany, Danish food sup- 
plies were so ample that the Danish consumption of animal-source food declined 
by less than 10%. Germany knowingly allowed the Danes to consume a far richer 
diet than was common in Germany itself, despite occasional claims to the con- 
trary.?° 

Nevertheless, while it did not decline much in calorific terms, the Danish diet 
did change during the occupation. Due to the low availability of vegetable fats, the 
production and consumption of margarine came to a virtual standstill and many 
Danes had to shift to butter in its stead. Sugar was in short supply and choco- 
late all but disappeared — much to the dismay of the traditionally sweet-toothed 
Danes. Another important change was, of course, the introduction of rationing 
for most of the mainstays of the daily diet. However large the available quantities 
were, the introduction of food rationing was nevertheless considered indispens- 
able. Although food supplies in Denmark were never seriously at risk, nobody 
could foresee that the country would live through the occupation without food 
shortages ever arising. Consumers were expected to anticipate the risk of declin- 
ing food availability and to start hoarding.” The poorest or the least assertive of 
Danish citizens were at risk of being excluded from the consumption of important 
foodstuffs, as wealthy or economically assertive individuals would safeguard their 
own high consumption level and thus drive up prices. Finally, there was serious 
concern that in the absence of controls, food designated for humans would be fed 
to pigs and other livestock. Such problems had arisen, at least incidentally, during 
the First World War. The Danish authorities were acutely aware that even amidst 
plenty, war could seriously disrupt food supplies, and rationing was introduced 
primarily as a safety net against misallocation.” 

Unlike in many other countries, food rationing in Denmark was not entirely 
coupon-based: most meat and dairy products, with the exception of butter, were 
distributed in a less transparent manner. These goods were rationed by retail- 
ers themselves, who received a certain amount of goods to be distributed evenly 
among a fixed group of registered customers, without the exchange of coupons. 
This second rationing system, although it clearly opened doors to favouritism and 
corruption, appears to have worked quite well. It worked well enough to allow the 
development of a considerable black market for products thus rationed — indi- 
rect proof that the system made it difficult to expand one’s consumption further 
through normal retail channels. It has been suggested that the secondary ration- 
ing system had the purpose of obscuring the available amounts of food from the 
occupier, but this is highly unlikely. It is difficult to imagine that German offi- 


20 Rostgaard Nissen, Til fælles bedste 101. 
21 Jensen, Levevilkår 12. 
22 Bundgârd Christensen et al., Danmark besat 68. 
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cials, many of whom lived in Denmark for years, collectively remained oblivious 
to the large quantities of meat sold by Danish butchers. Perhaps the fact that no 
official rations were published for these goods enabled the German authorities 
in Denmark, who in all likelihood were perfectly aware of how much was being 
consumed all around them, to not make higher claims on the Danish economy as 
Berlin may have wanted. The German authorities in Denmark seem in any case to 
have been quite happy to allow the Danes their ample provisions — not least, one 
suspects, because they themselves benefited from the social peace and the high 
standard of living in Denmark.” 

In the Netherlands, things were looking considerably less bright on the eve of 
the occupation. As noted, Louwes had concluded years before the war that if the 
Netherlands were again forced into nutritional autarky, its people could be suf- 
ficiently fed only if agriculture were drastically reformed. The Netherlands was 
similar in size, in terms of acreage, to Denmark but inhabited by more than twice 
as many people. After Belgium and a few city states, at the time it was the most 
densely populated country in the world and its agricultural sector was among the 
most globally operative. Ifthe Dutch were to be fed from their own soil, which they 
had to be during the German occupation, radical measures needed to be taken. 

During the period between 1940 and 1942, the rBvvo ensured that the num- 
ber of livestock in the country was drastically reduced. Particularly pigs and fowl, 
which competed with humans for scarce grains, were slaughtered in large num- 
bers. Compared with the prewar figures, by 1942 a mere 10% of the fowl and 24% 
of the pigs were left. Cows were slaughtered as well, both because they required 
fodder imports and because meadows were transformed for tillage; however, the 
number of cattle was reduced by less than 20%.”4 The reduction in livestock num- 
bers was coupled with a marked increase in the production of grains and potatoes. 
The acreage of grains almost doubled during the early years of the occupation, 
and the total acreage of potatoes increased by 70%. The availability of potatoes 
for human consumption increased even more, as a larger share of production 
was channelled towards consumers rather than used as fodder. The production of 
rapeseed and vegetables was also stepped up significantly.*5 

Bureaucratic control over the reformed agricultural sector, although never per- 
fect, was comparatively effective. Importantly, the rBvvo managed to keep the 
calorific value above, or at least around, the threshold values where quantitative 
malnutrition was to be feared. Hunger, at least in a biological sense of the word, 
was rare until September 1944. Although the rationed diet did not starve people, 


23 Jensen, Levevilkär. Jensen is somewhat unclear in his representation of both the secondary rationing system 


and the attitudes of German officials. 


24 Trienekens, Tussen ons volk appendices. 
25 Trienekens, Tussen ons volk 140; Klemann, Nederland 221. 
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they were forced to accept a radical and involuntary departure from their prewar 
diet. Like the Danes, the Dutch had enjoyed a particularly fatty diet until the Ger- 
man invasion, with a large helping of foods of animal origin.?° This diet had to 
change, as a consequence of the conversion of agriculture and the termination 
of imports. The animal-source component in the Dutch diet declined dramati- 
cally, much to the dismay of the Dutch. The diet imposed on the Dutch was often 
described by consumers as ‘too little to live on, yet too much to starve.’ Especially 
the low fat content aggravated the Dutch. However, things were to become much 
worse. Real starvation was just around the corner, and in the autumn of 1944 the 
country was plunged into a serious food crisis. 

In both Denmark and the Netherlands, then, livestock numbers were drastically 
reduced and tillage became more important than it had been before the war. Plants 
did not rely on imported fodder and, on all but the very wettest of land, they yielded 
far more calories per acre than livestock did. The availability of synthetic fertilizers 
plummeted as a consequence of both countries’ severance from world markets, but 
this was a manageable problem. Synthetic fertilizers were a relatively recent inno- 
vation in Danish and Dutch agriculture, and alternative methods for fertilization 
were still common. The Dutch and the Danish soil did suffer a degree of exhaus- 
tion as a consequence of the low availability of synthetic fertilizers, but not to such 
an extent that production was seriously threatened.27 Generally, plant-source foods 
could be produced in quantities considerably above prewar production levels, espe- 
cially in the Netherlands, where many meadows were converted to tillage. 

In Denmark, foods of plant origin likewise remained available in ample quan- 
tities. Although these foodstuffs (especially such staple foods as bread and oats) 
were generally coupon-rationed, a sizeable part of the rations were never used. 
Throughout the occupation, 60-90% of all bread and oats coupons were returned 
by retailers, a fact suggesting that rations were not an effective constraint on con- 
sumption.?® That is not to say that there was no need to ration these goods or that 
rations could have been easily lowered. In the absence of rations, flour and oats 
could have been hoarded, thus posing a threat to immediate availability, and there 
was considerable concern that part of the Danish grain consumption would be 
used as fodder if it were not specifically directed towards human consumption. 
A final possible reason to maintain the rationing of bread and grains was that, as 
explained in Chapter 8, these cheap staple foods could enable poor households to 
achieve minimal nutrition. By increasing the consumption of bread at the expense 
of other goods, people could limit the cost of their diet.29 


Trienekens, Tussen ons volk 362. 

Dols, Food supply and nutrition 324; Rostgaard Nissen, Til fælles bedste 158. 
RA, Dfv, Beretninger, among others 14-6-1941 and 18-2-1943. 

Rostgaard Nissen, Til fælles bedste 82. 
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Even in Denmark, however, there were some changes in the consumption of 
plant-based foodstuffs. Sugar consumption, which had been comparatively high 
before the war, plummeted as imports faltered. Per capita consumption of potatoes 
increased, compensating for the loss of calories caused by declining consumption 
of such products as sugar. Vegetables and fruits were never rationed in Denmark 
(nor, for that matter, in the Netherlands) and few or no problems at all with the 
provision of these foods are reported. Another significant change in the Danish 
diet was the composition of bread. By intensifying the milling of grains, richer, 
more fibrous bread was produced, leading to a more efficient use of available grain 
—a development not quite to the taste of most Danes.3° 

In the Netherlands, the consumption of potatoes, oats and pulses increased 
markedly, far more so than in Denmark, contributing significantly to the main- 
tenance of a quantitatively sufficient diet. The consumption of vegetables like- 
wise increased, both because of the greater acreage devoted to them and because 
relatively large quantities that had previously been exported were now consumed 
domestically.3 As in Denmark, such products as cereals, sugar and pulses had 
been among the first to be rationed, followed in 26 April 1941 by potatoes. Unlike 
in Denmark, however, relatively few coupons for these goods remained unused, 
even though the per capita availability of these goods was much higher in the 
Netherlands. The fact that meat, dairy products and eggs were available in much 
smaller quantities necessitated an increase in the Dutch consumption of such 
products as oats, potatoes and bread. 

With regard to the latter, the RBvvo, like its Danish counterpart, introduced 
stringent rules regarding milling and bread production. The white and light- 
brown bread that had commonly been consumed before the war was banned, 
because of its relatively inefficient use of the available cereals. As in Denmark, 
wholegrain bread became the norm, but in the Netherlands flour was partly sub- 
stituted with ground pulses and potatoes. The resulting bread, although highly 
nutritious, was greyish and not at all to the taste of the Dutch. Wartime bread 
became a scapegoat for a variety of ills, such as bed-wetting and flatulence. In 
reality, the bread may well have been healthier than the white bread commonly 
eaten before the war. Bread policies in both countries are indicative of how far 
the authorities went to coordinate food production and consumption from seed 
to plate. Their aim was to scrape out every bit of nutrition that there was to be 
found in the country. 


30 Statens Kornkontor, De Danske Kornordninger 1936-1946 Med et tillæg omfattende hostârene 1946-1949 (Copen- 


hagen 1950). 
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The Hunger winter and its aftermath 


After September 1944, the rBvvo could not maintain the relatively favourable 
food situation. Denmark too suffered a partial collapse of social order, especially 
after the dismantling of the police force, but there the production and distribution 
of food was never seriously under threat and the prevailing diet during the last 
months of the war did not significantly differ from that of the preceding years. 
Although in Denmark provisions of many goods were low during that winter, 
nutrition continued more or less as usual. The food situation in the Netherlands 
after September 1944, however, requires closer attention. 

The Hunger winter itself was, as explained above, primarily caused by prob- 
lems with the transportation of foodstuffs from the net food-producing to the net 
food-consuming parts of the country. This problem was of course most marked 
in the large cities in the west of the country, where the population density was so 
great that it was impossible to produce sufficient calories locally. While dangerous 
shortages were limited to the densely populated west, it has often been wrongly 
assumed that the food situation elsewhere was unproblematic. There were suf- 
ficient quantities of food outside the western cities, because the food that could 
not be moved to the west came to benefit the rest of the country, which was hence 
better supplied than before. On the other hand, food could not be transported very 
easily in the remainder of the Netherlands either. Most of the problems — such 
as the railway strike and the ice — were obviously nationwide phenomena. In the 
countryside, people could easily survive on local produce, but provincial towns 
were in a more precarious situation. Although in virtually all cases it proved pos- 
sible to acquire foodstuffs within the vicinity of these towns to avert hunger, but 
often little more than that. In several towns, potatoes were grown within the city 
limits to maintain sufficient nutrition, while on farms relatively close by, potatoes 
were being fed to pigs for want of a way of transporting them elsewhere. The fam- 
ine, then, was limited to the west, but the disruption of food supplies occurred 
throughout the country. Because food supply became localized (people ate what 
was produced nearby), it is difficult to estimate how much of what was consumed 
by whom. 

In the western cities, the period September 1944 — April 1945 saw the complete 
collapse of not only food supplies but also of much of the social order. The black 
market took over much of the urban economies and large numbers of urban dwell- 
ers set out for the countryside, hoping to find food.3? The first to fall victim to actual 
starvation were those who had nothing to barter, insufficient capital to buy on the 
black market and inadequate physical ability to scavenge the countryside for food. 


32 Kruijer, Hongertochten passim; Klemann Nederland 463. 
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`% = = 
Children enjoying food relief in Amsterdam, 1945 (photo Nrop ). 


Hunger was widespread in the urbanized western Netherlands, but what made 
the famine so lethal was the uneven distribution of food. Even at the height of the 
famine some people managed to remain well or even luxuriously nourished, while 
others literally starved to death.33 The concept of ‘food entitlement is perhaps 
best illustrated by this episode of Dutch history: after the collapse of the centrally 
administered food supplies, some people were fed and others were not. 

At the time of the Hunger winter, parts of the Netherlands had already been 
liberated. Because the front froze on the Rhine, the southern Dutch provinces 
became occupied by an Allied army that was stretching its resources to the utmost 
in order to defeat the Reich. Some sources suggest that in these months circum- 
stances similar to the northern Hunger winter arose at least locally in southern 
cities.34 On the one hand, it is quite conceivable that under the circumstances it 
was difficult to provide sufficient nutrition to the southern cities and towns. On 
the other hand, if such situations arose at all, they were certainly short-lived. The 
temporary military government in the liberated south rebuilt an infrastructure for 


33 Klemann, Nederland 463; Boerema Medische ervaringen, passim. 
34 J.A. van Oudheusden, Tussen vrijheid en vrede: het bevrijde Zuiden, september ’44-mei '45 (Zwolle 1994) 76. 
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the distribution and rationing of food, and established a provisional administra- 
tion for food distribution. The local food economy thus established, while perhaps 
not as sophisticated as the national, centrally administered system, appears to have 
made considerable progress towards normalization.35 As yet, the economic cir- 
cumstances prevailing in the liberated south have hardly been investigated. Given 
the limited availability of sources, only a study based on local research would be 
able to fill this lacuna. 

When the Netherlands was finally liberated in its entirety, work began to restore 
normal standards of nutrition. Serious problems had to be dealt with in the newly 
liberated Netherlands. Most of all, food rationing and agricultural controls had to 
be restored. Perhaps surprisingly, the rBvvo resumed work without much trouble, 
a token of the robustness of the food supply bureaucracy. Even a perfect system 
of rationing and food provision, however, can only distribute food that is actually 
available. Given the inundations and the general disarray of Dutch infrastructure, 
which disrupted the indigenous production and dissemination of foodstuffs, the 
immediate resumption of food imports was indispensable. During the first post- 
war months, food imports predominantly came in as relief. After liberation, food 
aid was given to the Netherlands on a considerable scale, also, as mentioned, from 
Denmark. The majority of these and other food imports were arranged through the 
military channels of sHAEF (Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force), 
which managed to restore minimal standards of nutrition relatively quickly. Food 
aid, moreover, was often directed at specific groups of people. It provided consid- 
erable nutritional relief to those worst affected by hunger and illness, and hence 
had a life-saving effect well beyond its relative magnitude.36 

In the longer run, the restoration of Dutch indigenous food production was 
more important than providing aid. The harvest of 1945 was far smaller than nor- 
mal — a consequence of warfare, inundations and general chaos — but already in 
1946 normal production was more or less restored. Only Dutch livestock numbers 
remained relatively low, until the granting of Marshall Aid. The unfavourable cur- 
rency position of the Dutch hindered the resumption of fodder imports, and to the 
postwar Dutch governments, restoring cattle breeding had relatively low priority.37 
Apart from the relatively slow restoration of production, animal-source foods were 
still to a considerable extent diverted towards the black market.3* Despite these 
problems, the restoration of the Dutch diet was a remarkable success. Especially 


Afwikkelingsbureau Militair Gezag, Overzicht van de werkzaamheden van het militair gezag gedurende de 
bijzondere staat van beleg (Den Haag 1947) 364. 
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interesting is the development of the amounts of food available through rationing 
in 1946.39 Although it took the Dutch much longer than the Danes to return to their 
prewar levels of food consumption, the diet in the period 1945-48 was already far 
richer than wartime diets had ever been. That is not to say that the public was neces- 
sarily satisfied: as in other countries, consumers were highly disappointed that the 
end of the war did not immediately lead to the restoration of their prewar diet.4° 


Nutrition compared 


Can food consumption in Denmark be reasonably compared with food consump- 
tion in the Netherlands? There clearly are some serious drawbacks to such an 
undertaking. Rations quite accurately reflect consumption in the Netherlands, at 
least to the extent that virtually all food was rationed and rations were usually fully 
used. In Denmark, on the other hand, a number of important foodstuffs were 
never rationed in a way that allows for easy reconstruction, and rations for a num- 
ber of products were not nearly used up. A comparison of rations is therefore not 
a viable approach to comparatively assess the food consumption in each country. 
An alternative approach is to primarily investigate the amount of food available per 
head and forego a precise comparison of individual rations. This inevitably means 
that much of the inequality that existed in both countries is obscured. On the other 
hand, because the allocation of foodstuffs took place within households, equating 
rations with consumption provides little more than an illusion of exactitude. 
However, another problem arises. As explained in the previous chapter, the age 
structure of each country was different and changed very significantly in the course 
of the war. When comparing the availability of foodstuffs in Denmark with their 
availability in the Netherlands, it is essential to taker proper account of such differ- 
ences. Infants and children generally eat less than adults, the elderly eat less than 
adolescents and women eat less than men. To be able to compare the two countries, 
itis therefore necessary, again, to standardize their populations. To do this, the adult 
male equivalent (AME) of the Dutch and of the Danish population have been calcu- 
lated. That is, the equivalent of each population in adult male nutritional require- 
ments has been calculated by multiplying the number of people in a sex or an age 
group with the estimated consumption as a share of an adult male’s consumption. 
There are a variety of scales to calculate the AME of populations; these scales are often 
related to specific workload, average height, temperature and other factors. Here, a 
simple scale, developed for the World Health Organization, has been used." 


39 Dols and van Arcken, Food Supply and Nutrition 350. 
40 Klemann, Nederland, 463; Cf. Zweiniger Bargielowska, Austerity in Britain. 
41 FAO, Handbook on human nutritional requirements (Rome 1974). 
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Table 4.1 


Sources: 


Although food availability per AME enables a comparison of nutrition in each 
country, such an assessment does not necessarily reflect the nutrition of any spe- 
cific individual, or even an average, although it does provide a measure of relative 
food availability in each of the two countries. It should be noted that the numbers 
presented here exclude black market production, which was considerable in both 
countries. Black markets and their impact on nutrition will be treated separately 
in Chapter 8. In a sense, then, the data presented here are an administrative fic- 
tion, but the high degree of control over food production and consumption in 
both countries makes such administrative realities a sensible starting point for the 
assessment of Dutch and Danish wartime diets. 

Before delving into wartime diets, it is worth investigating what the Danes and 
the Dutch ate before the invasion. Judged by current standards, as mentioned, 
both were eating rich, perhaps even excessive diets. Of course, many people at the 
time also had high calorific needs: physically demanding work was still common, 
transportation relied to a large extent on muscular power, and people spent far 
more calories keeping warm than they do in today’s centrally heated environment. 
Even taking into account the high nutritional needs of the Dutch and the Danes, 
however, the diet commonly consumed in both countries appears to have been on 
the ample side. It was not unusual for men to consume up to 4000 kcal per day, 
which is far in excess of the calorific intake currently advocated. 

Data on the prewar diet of the Danes and the Dutch have been collected by 
each country’s national statistical bureau, namely the Centraal Bureau voor de 
Statistiek (cBs) in the Netherlands and Danmarks Statistik (ps) in Denmark. It 
should be noted that the results of neither investigation are entirely representa- 
tive of Dutch or Danish nutrition. In both countries, investigations were based on 
samples of working-class households and relied on self-reporting. The selection 
of households in both countries cannot be reconstructed, which also makes the 
comparison slightly imprecise. Moreover, the Danish data concern average con- 
sumption over the period 1935-39, whereas Dutch data relate to only 1936. Still, 
when compared to other Dutch investigations, the data appear to give a reasonably 
accurate image of the diet prevailing in the 1930s. 


Average working-class diets in the mid to late 1930s, Denmark and the Netherlands (kcal per 
AME per day) 





Denmark Netherlands 
Plant-source foods 1885 2376 
Animal-source foods 1485 1107 
Total 3370 3483 





css, Huishoudrekeningen van 598 gezinnen (D1 11); Danmarks Statistik, Landbrugsstatistik 
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Two interesting observations can be made on the basis of table 4.1. First, the total 
calorific value of working-class diets was roughly the same. The 100 kcal differ- 
ence between the two countries cannot be taken as reflecting a real difference, 
given the relative imprecision of the data. A larger difference can be seen in the 
composition of the diets. In Denmark, the consumption of animal-source foods 
was clearly higher than it was in the Netherlands. The main reason for this is that 
in Denmark the adoption of margarine as a replacement for butter and lard had 
been slower than in the Netherlands. 

If the average diet of the prewar Danes and Dutch was rather rich, in the coun- 
tryside many people ate considerably more than even the manual workers investi- 
gated by ps and css.4? It was also a relatively fatty diet. The poor in both countries, 
who mostly consumed butter and meat in small quantities, ate considerable quan- 
tities of lard. Whole milk and other fatty dairy products such as cheese were like- 
wise consumed in large quantities. These habits reflected the tastes of the time. 
People in the first half of the twentieth century appear to have had a great fond- 
ness for heavy, fatty meals, overcooked vegetables and large quantities of sugar. 
Although this was hardly the diet modern (or even contemporary) food science 
would have recommended either the Danes or the Dutch to eat, it was certainly 
the kind of food the people themselves enjoyed best. 

Obviously, the agricultural transformation inevitably had repercussions on the 
joy of eating in Denmark and the Netherlands, although far more so in the lat- 
ter than in the former country. In Denmark, notably, the consumption of butter 
increased considerably after the invasion, and remained well above the prewar 
levels throughout the occupation. Because margarine, which had been consumed 
predominantly by the working classes before the war, was replaced by butter, 
the animal-source content of the diet declined only marginally. The plant-source 
mainstays of the Danish diet — potatoes and cereals — were consumed in similar 
quantities as before the war. 

The contrast with the Netherlands is considerable. There, the consumption 
of cereals and especially potatoes increased considerably, to decline only later in 
the war. The increased consumption of these foodstuffs compensated for a sharp 
decline in the availability of animal-source foodstuffs, notably meat. As can be 
seen in figures 4.4 and 4.5, the legal wartime consumption of meat in the Neth- 
erlands was less than half that in Denmark. The consumption of butter — which, 
as in Denmark, replaced margarine — increased, at least initially, but remained far 
below the Danish level. It should not be forgotten, however, that already before the 
war the consumption of butter was higher in Denmark than in the Netherlands. 


42 See e.g. R. Claeys, Uitkomsten van het budgetonderzoek in de Wieringermeer (Alphen a.d. Rijn 1948) 51. 
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The products included in figures 4.1 to 4.5 did not of course make up the entire 
diet in both countries. In the Netherlands, such pulses as peas and beans joined 
potatoes and cereals as the mainstays of the diet. Such vegetable foods had the 
great advantage of delivering excellent yields in terms of calories per acre and thus 
played a crucial role in averting acute food shortages in the Netherlands. When the 
entire calorific intake in both countries is calculated (see figures 4.6 and 4.7), two 
enormous differences between Denmark and the Netherlands are immediately 
evident. First, the calorific intake of the Danes did not change very significantly, 
whereas that of the Dutch declined. Second, the Dutch diet became further domi- 
nated by plant-source foods, which replaced many of the animal-source foods of 
which the Dutch had consumed copious amounts before the war. 


Figures 4.1-4.5 Legal consumption per AME of the main food groups, kilograms per annum 
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Figure 4.6 Estimated Danish daily calorific intake, per AME, excluding illegal trade 
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Figure 4.7 Estimated Dutch daily calorific intake, per amz, excluding illegal trade 
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Sources: See figures 4.1-4.5. 


Given the significant differences, it is tempting to blame the observed difference 
in the development of child mortality on food shortages. The decline and changes 
in the Dutch diet coincided with increased mortality, whereas the Danish diet 
remained the same and mortality did not rise. Case closed, it seems, but there is a 
snag to this explanation: the Dutch diet does not appear to have been unhealthy at 
all. Although hardly copious, the Dutch diet did not sink below the current ‘food 
poverty line of roughly 2250 kcal per amz; in fact, during most of the occupation, 
it remained well above it. The relatively high vitamin C content of the diet, which 
after all was predominantly plant-based, should have been a bounty. Moreover, the 
decline in the high saturated fat content presumably did people and their cardio- 
vascular system more good than harm. 
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The Danish wartime diet, on the other hand, was and remained rich to the point 
of being unhealthy. Many Danes ate more than 1000 kcal more than the 2500 kcal 
(or thereabouts) currently advocated as healthy. That said, the Danes at the time 
were not too heavy; on the contrary, recent research suggests that they were rela- 
tively slim. By calculating the body mass index (Bm1) of draftees for military ser- 
vice over time, it was found that a mere 1 per 1000 draftees in 1945 were obese, 
despite the extensive and fatty diets commonly consumed at the time. Today, the 
figure stands at 5% of all draftees — 50 times as many as there were in 1945.43 That 
said, there were very clear health benefits to the Dutch wartime diet, benefits that 
Denmark missed out on. The annual death toll from diabetes, a disease strongly 
linked to obesity, declined from around 1300 in the late 1930s to less than 1200 
during the occupation.44 

The war may have caused a beneficial slimming down, but can it be that food 
shortages killed the Dutch? It seems unlikely. The effective rationing system 
ensured that people had equal access to a meagre but biologically sufficient diet. In 
addition, as explained in more detail in Chapter 8, there was a sizeable black mar- 
ket for foodstuffs, which allowed many people to expand their diet beyond what 
was available through rationing. Nor is there any sign that before the outbreak 
of famine in late 1944, Dutch people suffered obviously food-related diseases. 
Moreover, the remarkable age pattern of wartime mortality seems to belie such an 
interpretation. Food shortages, in so far as generalizations can be made, tend to 
have the greatest relative impact on adults rather than children.45 

This finding is hardly a scientific breakthrough. As explained in Chapter 2, 
the Dutch historians Trienekens and Klemann have each presented an analysis 
of Dutch nutrition that is quite in keeping with these findings, emphasizing 
that food shortages in wartime were unpleasant rather than unhealthy. Indeed, 
Klemann goes so far as to claim that from a strictly biological point of view, the 
wartime Dutch diet was an improvement over the fatty, unhealthy diet of the 
1930s. Notwithstanding the considerable difference between Denmark and the 
Netherlands, that analysis holds water. With an effective rationing system and 
sufficient food available, it is difficult to see how food shortages could have been 
a major problem.46 


43 Heltmann, Epidemiology of Obesity 51. 
44 See note 68. 

45 See note 76. 

46 Klemann, Nederland 454. 
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Conclusion 


Compared with other occupied countries — or even with more or less anywhere in 
Europe — the amounts of food available to the Danes were enormous. The aver- 
age Dane in wartime ate a richer, larger and decidedly tastier diet than did people 
in Germany, Britain or even non-belligerent European states, such as Sweden or 
Switzerland. In the Netherlands, people had to put up with less and especially very 
different food than they were used to. Fatty diets with large amounts of lard, bacon 
and milk were a thing of the past, and the Dutch had no choice but to adapt to a 
diet centred on potatoes, pulses, skimmed milk and whole bread. Throughout the 
occupation, and to a lesser extent during the years following it, complaints about 
food abounded. People rarely felt truly full any more, as they had when they still 
consumed the richer diet of the past. Many people lost weight. Whole bread, low- 
fat cheese and skimmed milk filled people with revulsion. The Dutch hated their 
wartime diet and often blamed it on exports to Germany and mismanagement by 
the RBvvo. 

In reality, exports of food from the Netherlands were not as significant as con- 
temporaries often thought, and the organization of food supplies was a wonder 
of administrative prowess and efficiency, which rescued the Dutch from the far 
worse fate of mass starvation. The importance of the rBvvo and the efforts it made 
to ensure the Dutch food supply are perhaps best illustrated by the brief period 
when administrators lost their firm grip on food production and consumption 
during the Hunger winter. Not only was there insufficient food in some parts of 
the country to feed everybody sufficiently, but the distribution of food became very 
unequal. It is quite likely that food inequality effectively cost more lives than did an 
actual food shortage — an ample demonstration of the necessity of a well-organized 
apparatus for food allocation. 

There is good reason to be suspicious of the Dutch diet as a possible cause or 
complementary cause of the increase in mortality in wartime. On the other hand, 
it is unlikely that the comparatively good health of the Danes was caused by their 
eating more copiously than the occupied Dutch or the wartime Europeans in gen- 
eral. There are, moreover, numerous other possible explanations for the differ- 
ence between Denmark and the Netherlands. Shortages of goods other than food 
— such as fuel, clothing and housing — may also have exerted a significant impact 
on Dutch public health, and perhaps a stronger one than on Danish public health. 
It is to those goods, then, that we shall turn in the following chapter. 
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From Riches to Rags 


Within a year after the invasion, great differences became visible in the cloth- 
ing of our children, also in school playgrounds, where it had not before been 
visible. Especially in footwear, the divide was evident. Two years later, physical 
education teachers noted, in the changing rooms, the terrible differences in 
underwear, stockings and footwear.’ 


Introduction 


I 


Although food supplies in both Denmark and the Netherlands may have been 
managed relatively effectively through the centralized rationing system, food and 
agriculture were of course not the only wartime problems. Like foodstuffs and fod- 
der, many industrial raw materials and manufactured goods had been imported 
from oversees before the war, and many of these consequently became less or com- 
pletely unavailable after the invasion. Germany, in turn, which was working hard 
to maximize its industrial output for its massive war effort, set out to curtail civil- 
ian consumption in the occupied countries and to exploit their productive capacity 
and reserves of raw materials. It also laid considerable claims to the labour force 
of the occupied countries, which also impacted the availability of goods and ser- 
vices. For example, workers who were building German defence works in Jutland 
or manufacturing grenades in Germany were obviously not available for building 
or manufacturing for civilian consumption. 

As the quotation above illustrates, the low availability of manufactured goods 
caused a very visible impoverishment in Denmark, as it did in the Netherlands: 
people went about ever more shabbily dressed, insufficiently housed, often cold 
and sometimes dirty. Differences in the availability of these goods may well help to 
explain the marked difference between Dutch and Danish disease environments 
and mortality rates. Not all civilian consumption, of course, was needed to main- 
tain public health. Fashionable clothing, although nice to have, is hardly one of 
life’s necessities. Some of the increasingly hard-to-get products, notably tobacco, 
were a threat to the health of the Danes and the Dutch rather than a benefit. Other 


From: Jorgen Banke, ‘Arbejdsforhold og prispolitik 338. 
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products, however, were very helpful to or even indispensable for healthy living. 
Neither the Danish nor the Dutch climate is particularly welcoming without suf- 
ficient heating, clothing and shelter, and a lack of such commodities may well have 
impeded public health. Moreover, hygiene came under considerable pressure as 
soap supplies dwindled and textiles became available in only minimal quantities. 
Children shared beds for want of bed linen, and by the end of the occupation 
many of them owned only one set of underwear. There is ample reason, then, to 
investigate and compare the supplies of these non-food goods in the two countries, 
especially because Dutch historians and doctors have repeatedly emphasized the 
relation between the declining material standard of living in the Netherlands and 
the upsurge in infectious disease, not least through the deterioration of hygienic 
standards it caused.” 

If their view is correct and shortages of textiles, fuel and the like did play a 
significant role in the increase in infectious disease mortality in the Netherlands, 
then the situation in Denmark must have been significantly better. The quote 
above, which stems from Denmark, indicates that some problems there at least 
resembled those in the Netherlands, but only a quantitative comparison can really 
shed light on the question whether the different pattern of mortality in Denmark 
compared to that in the Netherlands can be explained by the different availability 
of consumer goods other than food. In the following subsections, a comparison 
will be made of the availability of the most important products in order to assess 
what differences existed between the two countries. 

As with food, the investigation into the provision of these goods is made rela- 
tively easy by the extensive administrative controls, and hence archival evidence, 
on the allocation of those goods at the time. Most of the goods that may have played 
an important role in maintaining public health (as well as some that certainly did 
not) were rationed in both Denmark and the Netherlands. Rationing of non-food 
products was, mostly, introduced only after the German invasion, and modelled on 
the long-prepared controls over food production and consumption. Most products 
were coupon-rationed, like food, and bureaucratic infrastructures similar to those 
allocating foodstuffs were set up for the management of both the production and 
the distribution of these goods. In the Danish case, the Direktorat for Vareforsyn- 
ing established departments for various product groups. In the Netherlands, sepa- 
rate state bureaux (in addition to the central bureau of rationing) were formed to 
coordinate production. 


2  Trienekens, Tussen ons volk en de honger 389; Klemann, Nederland 486; Boerema, Medische ervaringen 12. 
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During the occupation, fuel supplies were a matter of great concern to both the 
Danish and the Dutch authorities and controls on the consumption of fuels were 
consequently relatively rigid. At the time, many people in both countries still relied 
for both heating and cooking on simple furnaces, which were predominantly 
fuelled with coal. Cooking on gas was common, however, and some homes were 
already equipped with central heating, usually also coal-fired. Coal also powered 
most electricity-generating stations and was the raw material for gasworks. Gaso- 
line and other oil derivates were also used in industry, and of course to power 
vehicles, including public transportation. When fuel supplies faltered, cooking, 
bathing and especially heating came under threat. In both countries, gasoline and 
diesel shortages soon made huge, balloon-like biogas generators on car roofs a 
relatively common sight. 

The German invasion threatened fuel supplies in especially Denmark, because 
the country had little or no indigenous fuel production. During the 1930s, it had 
imported nearly all its fossil fuels from Great Britain.3 Although the Netherlands 
produced coal domestically, it was nevertheless in dire straits without imports, par- 
ticularly because these were necessary for fuel diversification and because oil was 
sometimes replaced with coal.4 Germany was understandably reluctant to furnish 
Denmark with fuel to replace the British imports, and the threat of withholding it 
was used by Berlin to blackmail unwilling officials into submission.5 Danish fuel 
consumption had to be reduced very significantly. The same applied to the coal- 
producing Netherlands. Being short of fuels itself, Germany was eager to lay claim 
to a share of the Dutch coal production. In 1941, German appropriations of coal 
caused an acute fuel shortage in the Netherlands.° This was an all the more diffi- 
cult period because, as explained in Chapter 3, this winter of the occupation period 
was a relatively severe one. Both the weather and the fuel situation improved after 
1941, but fuel shortages again became dramatic during the Hunger winter, when, 
like food, fuel could no longer be transported to the western Netherlands and 
Germany again laid claim to a considerable amount of fuels, making it difficult 
throughout the country to find sufficient fuel. At that point, interiors were ravaged 
and trees were felled (and, in some instances, wooden holiday homes were broken 
up), and a variety of alternative fuels, such as manure, were occasionally used.” 


Hansen, Økonomisk Vækst 97. 

J. Mensink, De Kolenvoorziening van Nederland tijdens den Tweeden Wereldoorlog 1940-1945 (Amsterdam 1946). 
Jensen, Levevilkar. 

B.L.L. Levinsohn, De kolencrisis van 1941. Een bestuurskundige case study over de beleidsopvattingen van ambtelijk 


middenkader (Utrecht 1991); Klemann, Nederland 473. 
7 Klemann, Nederland 474; NA, Economische controledienst, 9. 
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In Denmark no crisis of the severity of the Hunger winter occurred, and the 
transportation of fuels was never disrupted in the manner that it was in the Neth- 
erlands. Nevertheless, fuel shortages were quite grave during the occupation. Den- 
mark was lucky enough to be furnished with some coal by Germany, but with- 
out indigenous production to supplement those imports, the country would have 
faced an acute fuel crisis during the war years. To avoid such problems, Denmark 
mined its indigenous reserves of lignite and turf. These fuels, which could not be 
profitably extracted when high-grade coal could readily be imported from Britain, 
helped the Danes escape a more serious fuel crisis and, not insignificantly, pro- 
vided tens of thousands with employment. On the other hand, domestically pro- 
duced lignite and turf was often of poor quality, which had serious consequences 
for the usefulness of fuel.® In the Netherlands, too, domestic lignite and turf pro- 
duction was instigated, but on a much smaller scale and with a markedly lower 
output.9 

During the war years, there was considerably less fuel at the disposal of the 
Danes and the Dutch than before, and to make matters worse, what was available 
was not evenly divided. Remarkably, given the relatively fair (or at least income- 
independent) distribution of foodstuffs and most other products, fuel rationing in 
both countries blatantly favoured the rich. In both Denmark and the Netherlands, 
people living in larger houses, and especially those with central heating, initially 
received more fuel than others. In Denmark, this led to widespread fraud, as peo- 
ple falsely claimed to have a centrally heated house in order to receive a higher 
allotment. The larger rations provided to the inhabitants of large, centrally heated 
houses were rarely used to heat a house in its entirety, but rather to heat one room 
well. The relatively wealthy, who inhabited larger homes, were thus favoured by 
a system of fuel rationing that hardly seems to have been in accordance with the 
social justice so often preached at the time. The inequality ingrained in the fuel 
rationing systems of Denmark and the Netherlands is all the more striking when 
one takes into account that the relatively wealthy also had greater access to fuel 
provided through the black market.’° 

Table 5.1 gives a rough estimate of the legal availability of fuel for domestic 
use in Denmark and the Netherlands. It is only a rough estimate because, first of 
all, it is based on the assumption that fuels were of a constant quality, which, as 
explained below, is not entirely realistic. A second problem is that these data reflect 
average use per household, thus obscuring the considerable differences in rations, 
family size and other variables. These are regrettable imperfections, but they are 
far less problematic than the final and most important one: Denmark and the 


8 Hansen, Økonomisk Vækst 97. 
9 Klemann, Nederland 242. 
IO LAS KBB, Domboger passim; Klemann, Nederland 474; See also page 187 below. 
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Netherlands do not have the same climate. Domestic fuel consumption was very 
predominantly used for heating during winter and hence different winter tem- 
peratures matter considerably. Winter temperatures in Denmark are on average 2 
degrees Celsius below those in the Netherlands. However, although this is a seem- 
ingly modest difference, it did (and indeed does) mean that temperatures below 
freezing point, which were quite exceptional in the Netherlands, were common in 
Denmark. Especially in the cold winters of the early 1940s, it meant that Danish 
households faced weeks of freezing temperatures with low supplies of fuel. 

Table 5.1 Estimated average fuel rations for heating per household in Denmark and the Netherlands per 
winter, and average winter temperature 

NL DK 

Winter Fuelincy % of 1937 Av. winter Fuel in GJ % of 1937 Av. winter 

temp. temp. 

1940/41 21,000 97% 0.6 30,000 76% -3.7 

1941/42 15,000 69% -0.5 30,000 76% -3.4 

1942/43 15,000 69% 4-4 22,500 57% 2i 

1943/44 13,500 62% 3.1 22,500 57% 2.0 

1944/45 2250 10% 5.2 15,000 38% LI 

1946/47 16,000 74% 4.6 28,300 72% LI 

1947/48 16,500 76% 2.9 30,000 76% -2.7 

Sources: Data on fuel taken from: Klemann, Nederland, 475; cgs, Maandschriften; ps Statistisk Årbog, 


various issues. Climatological data were kindly provided by the Danish Meteorological Insti- 
tute (DM1) and the Royal Dutch Meteorological Institute (KNMI). KNMI data are available 
at: www.knmi.nl. Danish temperatures were measured at Copenhagen airport. Dutch tem- 
peratures are the average at De Bildt and Flushing (the former in the north-eastern and the 


latter the south-western corner of the western urbanized area). 


In absolute terms, the Danes were supplied with considerably more fuel than 
the Dutch were, but relative to their prewar consumption the decline was in fact 
worse. The difference should be ascribed primarily to climatological differences, 
although such technical factors as home insulation, income and habits may have 
played a part in determining normal fuel usage. 

The decline in fuel availability was aggravated by the fact that also the quality 
of fuel declined. Especially Danish turf and lignite were of bad quality. Produc- 
ing vast quantities of high-grade fuels out of more or less virgin sources and with 
an inexperienced labour force all too often proved too great a challenge for the 
Danes. Another important factor was the great sensitivity of especially turf produc- 
tion to fraud. Since producers were paid by the weight of their turf production, it 
was highly attractive to them to tamper with the water content of their product. 
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Similar problems existed in the Netherlands, although not necessarily to the same 
extent.” 

Were Danish fuel supplies significantly better than those in the Netherlands? 
If one looks purely at the quantities of fuel used, Denmark was better supplied 
than the Netherlands was. However, when differences in normal use and, espe- 
cially, the climate are taken into account, the difference is far less great. The Dutch 
appear to have suffered a particularly dramatic decline in terms of their prewar 
consumption only in 1944-45. In that same period, Danish fuel supplies were 
roughly similar to those the Dutch had had to make do with in 1942-43. Because 
of the similarities between the two countries, and the fact that fuel shortages con- 
tinued to plague both the Danes and the Dutch after the war had ended, a direct 
link between fuel shortage and increased mortality seems unlikely. 
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against wet turf.” 


Danish cartoonist Storm P. drew 








many cartoons, such as this one, 


Politiet er begyndt at skride ind mod de våde tørv. about wartime shortages. 


ir Bundgård Christensen et al., Danmark besat 210. Fraud in fuel and other industries is discussed in more detail 
in Chapter 8. 
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Throughout Europe, both the availability and the quality of soap declined dra- 
matically during the war years, and Denmark and the Netherlands were certainly 
no exception to this. In the mid twentieth century, soap was still very predomi- 
nantly made with organic fats, and when they became in short supply, soap pro- 
duction inevitably suffered. In so far as fat could be used for the production of 
either soap or food, moreover, it was generally assigned to food production. Faced 
with severe shortages of their main raw material, soap manufacturers and the 
economic authorities sought technical solutions to maintain production. In both 
countries, the fat content of soap was drastically reduced. Soap bars were labelled 
‘80%’, ‘50%’ or even ‘20%’ to designate their fat content; they were also inflated 
with air, giving them a light, brittle structure. Although this enabled soap produc- 
ers to turn out a reasonably large quantity of soap, its quality invariably declined 
as a consequence.” 


Soap rations, in grams of soap fatty acids per head per month 





Year Netherlands Denmark 
1940 60 60 
1941 40.5 Go 
1942 25-40 Go 
1943 33-7 6o 
1944 28 60 
1945 26 6o 





Klemann, Nederland, 472; ps, Statistisk Árbog 1946. 


Given the diverse quality (or at least diverse fat content) of various soap products, 
a comparison based on weight or volume is highly dubious and it is more feasible 
to initially focus on the total availability of soap fatty acids. A quick glance at the 
consumption of these acids reveals that while Denmark managed to maintain 
rations of traditional soap on a low but stable level, Dutch provisions dwindled in 
the course of the occupation. The relatively large reserves of vegetable fats held 
by the Dutch soap industry had been exported to Germany immediately after the 
invasion, and as the war progressed the availability of soap fatty acids declined to 
spectacular lows. While Denmark could devote small but significant quantities of 
organic fats to soap manufacturing, the Netherlands could not.” 


12 B. Wubs, Sectie Zeep: Vetschaarste in de zeepindustrie tijdens de Duitse bezetting (unpublished paper); Kjersgaard, 
Danmark 167. 
13 RA, Dfv, Beretning 27-6-1942. 
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In the light of the dramatically declining consumption of soap fatty acids, it 
is hardly surprising that the Dutch Red Cross claimed that soap shortages posed 
an acute threat to public health. Its 1945 report Het nijpende zeepvraagstuk in 
Nederland (‘The pressing soap question in the Netherlands’) spelled out how the 
availability of soap fatty acids had dwindled to unprecedented lows, threatening 
the basic hygiene of the Dutch. As can be seen in table 5.2, the information pre- 
sented by the Red Cross was not as such incorrect: the availability of soap fatty 
acids was indeed low and declining. It is a different matter, however, whether this 
is an accurate depiction of the availability of soap in the Netherlands. Traditional 
soaps were scarce, but modern industry readily supplied alternatives. In reaction 
to the much lower availability of traditionally produced soap, alternative products 
were introduced, mostly for domestic use, based on mersol, which is a by-product 
of the lignite processing industry. Mersol — an aggressive acid — could be processed 
only by a few major producers (such as the Dutch industrial giant Unilever) and 
these products were hardly available in Denmark. As Wubs’ recent history of Uni- 
lever in wartime points out, by 1943 organic soaps made up less than 10% of total 
Dutch soap consumption.” In other words, by using the consumption of soap 
fatty acids as a yardstick, the Dutch Red Cross painted a far more dramatic picture 
than was realistic. 

Soap products were rationed in both countries, although extra provisions were 
made for doctors and those who were doing particularly dirty work. Supplies of 
soap products for physical cleanliness (mainly soft soaps) could be made avail- 
able in reasonable quantities, but soft soaps — which were used in house clean- 
ing — were more problematic." Domestic cleanliness was increasingly difficult 
to achieve. Traditional cleaning techniques, such as the use of sand, were rein- 
troduced by Danish and Dutch housewives alike to make up for the loss of other 
products. To a considerable extent, the effect of soap shortages on domestic clean- 
liness was cosmetic: sheets, of which there were fewer and fewer anyway, would 
no longer turn white when laundered. 

Danish housewives had to cope with the primitivization of housekeeping 
brought about by the fact that in Denmark there were far fewer of the synthetic 
detergents that were in relatively ample supply in the Netherlands.” They did 
so by, for example, exchanging knowledge in national societies of housewives, 
which grew very rapidly during the war and offered extensive courses in modern, 
efficient housekeeping. The popularity of these activities was considerable and 
such organizations rapidly expanded. After liberation, these organizations became 


14 Het Nederlandse Rode Kruis, Het nijpende zeepvraagstuk in Nederland (The Hague 1945) 12. 
15 B. Wubs, Unilever between Reich and empire (Rotterdam 2006) 168. 

16 Unilever Historisch Archief, Rotterdam, HA 71 0970. 

17 Kjersgaard, Danmark 281. 
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an example, not least for the Dutch feminist economist W.H. Posthumus van 
der Goot, who travelled to Denmark within a year after liberation to prepare for 
the establishment of the Huishoudraad (household council) in the Netherlands, 
which she launched in 1950. For all their successful organization and camarade- 
rie, however, soap shortages plagued Danish housewives and no level of collective 
inventiveness could alter that fact. 

When Allied forces rolled into Denmark and the Netherlands, both countries 
had suffered a prolonged period of soap shortage. People were looking a bit scruffy 
and the first imported bars of Sunlight soap were hailed as harbingers of renewed 
cleanliness. But had their health been under threat because of the wartime soap 
shortages? It seems unlikely. Strangely enough, when the Dutch Red Cross first 
investigated the urban populations of the newly liberated western Netherlands, it 
reported that, even so soon after the famine winter, domestic hygiene was excellent 
in most households. It also commented, not without patriotic glee, that the Cana- 
dian troops liberating the Netherlands were impressed with the high standard of 
cleanliness in the country, adding that ‘the comparison with especially Italy was 
apparently highly favourable to us Dutch’.19 

While domestic hygiene problems do not appear to have been all that great, 
a deterioration of personal hygiene may have taken place. A lack of soap and hot 
water (for which, of course, fuel was needed) did impact personal hygiene in both 
countries, though not necessarily to the same extent. As explained in Chapter 2, 
because a number of the diseases that affected the Dutch so much more than the 
Danes are linked to hygiene, declining personal hygiene — and more specifically 
the decline in hand-washing with soap — might have had an impact on the spread 
of disease. Two other developments, moreover, may have exacerbated hygienic 
problems, namely the insufficient availability of textiles and of housing. 


Textiles and shoes 


The textile industry was a global one, and had been since the industrial revolu- 
tion. Textiles made of imported fibres, notably cotton, had long been the mainstay 
of most of Europe’s wardrobes. Consequently, the economic isolation of the Ger- 
man-dominated area caused grave and immediate problems to textile supplies. It 
did so, to begin with, in Germany itself, which not only lacked much of its normal 
imports but also needed vast quantities of textiles to clothe its army. The sizeable 
Dutch cotton reserves were confiscated by Germany immediately after the inva- 


18 De Danske Husmoderforeninger gennem 25 Aar; 11av, Archief Posthumus van der Goot; Digitale Biografisch Woor- 
denboek van het Socialisme en de Arbeidersbeweging in Nederland (www.iisg.nl/bwsa). 
19 Het Nederlandse Rode Kruis, Het nijpende zeepvraagstuk in Nederland to. 
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sion, leaving the Dutch with reserves amounting to a mere 25% of their normal 
annual consumption. Denmark, on the other hand, imported small amounts of 
Germany's dearly needed textiles, in exchange for its massive export of agricultural 
products. Moreover, as an officially independent nation, Denmark could import 
textiles from such countries as Italy and Switzerland, albeit on a very moderate 
scale, because it lacked the hard currency to do so. Imports, moreover, consisted 
to a large extent of inferior artificial fibres rather than cotton and wool. Although 
the quality of these products was notoriously dismal, they contributed significantly 
to the Danish textile provision. Without those imports, the situation would have 
been problematic in the extreme, since the imports of traditional fibres for textile 
declined by no less than 90% in the early years of the occupation.?° 

The sharply reduced availability of textiles in Denmark was aggravated by the 
remarkably late introduction of textile rationing, which was implemented only in 
1944. After Italy had largely fallen into Allied hands, imports from that country 
were terminated, providing a pretext to introduce rationing. According to Jensen, 
the late introduction of rationing was motivated by the need to obscure the high 
Danish consumption of textiles, but as in the case of meat and other foodstuffs, it 
seems rather unlikely that German officials present in Denmark would not have 
been aware of the textile consumption all around them.” In any case, the absence 
of rationing led to a markedly uneven access to textile products, as the quote at 
the beginning of this chapter illustrates. It was mostly the poor who were affected 
by textile shortages, not in the least because they could not afford to hoard, even 
though price controls had been introduced. 

In the Netherlands, there certainly was no wealth of textiles to hide from the 
German authorities, and they were rationed as early as 5 August 1940. Distex 
(the state bureau responsible for the allocation of textiles) introduced an elaborate 
points rationing system. Points rationing provided households with a number of 
points, hence the name, which could be used in the same way as ration coupons.?? 
Points, however, were unspecified and could be used for all kinds of textile prod- 
ucts, which were valued at a certain number of points. After 1943, German claims 
and the faltering availability of raw materials reduced the value of these points to 
almost nil, but until then, and especially after liberation, the system functioned 
reasonably well. As the availability of textiles declined, legal purchases of cloth- 
ing increasingly came to require special permission, based on need. Through this 


20 C.N.F. Swarttouw, De textielvoorziening van Nederland gedurende den bezettingstijd 1940-1945 (Amsterdam 1947) 
passim; Klemann, Nederland 478; E. Hofstede, S. Hoitsma, M. de Jong, Kleding op de bon: kleding- en textiel- 
schaarste in Nederland 1939-1949 (Assen 1995); Jensen, Levevilkär 84, 109, 153. 

21 Jensen, Levevilkâr 153, 171. 

22 For a theoretical introduction to points rationing, see Butterworth, The Theory of Price Control and Black Mar- 
kets. 
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rigid measure, however, clothing could, and was, at least allocated to those who 
needed it the most, a feat clearly not achieved in Denmark. 

The issue here is not whether there was a shortage of textiles in Denmark and 
the Netherlands (there is no doubt whatsoever that there was), but whether this 
shortage was so serious as to have posed a danger to public health, and whether 
supplies in the two countries can be sensibly compared. These questions are dif- 
ficult to answer because of the durable nature of textiles. Textiles, like fuel, are 
necessary to maintain a minimal standard of living, and in the last instance are 
indispensable to survival in a temperate climate, but it is not at all necessary to 
frequently acquire new clothes. People can generally hold out quite long with the 
clothing and bed linen they already own, and hence need not be continuously sup- 
plied with textile products. Children grow out of their clothing, and hence need 
more regular replacements, some of which can of course be provided by recycling 
cast-offs other children have grown out of. Ina period as long as the German occu- 
pation of Denmark and the Netherlands, however, textiles inevitably wore out, pos- 
ing serious problems. Not only do people need clothing to keep warm, but there 
also is a clear relation between textile provisions and hygiene. When bed linen 
became so scarce that it had to be shared, or when clothing could not be changed 
and washed regularly, infection risks may well have increased.”4 

Itis difficult to assess and compare the availability of clothing, precisely because 
textiles are durable and recyclable. The production of especially children’s clothing 
could, in an age in which the majority of women had considerable sewing skills, 
rely to a large extent on recycling material from old clothing, curtains and the like. 
Moreover, the total mass of textile in the wardrobes of Denmark and the Nether- 
lands was considerable, so that both countries could potentially hold out for quite 
a while. Women’s magazines of the time gave extensive advice on the remaking of 
cast-offs into new children’s clothing. Professional tailors offered similar services, 
occasionally making dresses out of mere rags. The skills of tailors proved highly 
marketable in Denmark and the Netherlands, even when their normal raw mate- 
rials had mostly become unavailable. For all the success of recycling, however, it 
was not a strategy that could be resorted to indefinitely. By the end of the five years 
of occupation, people in Denmark and the Netherlands began to run out of even 
the most basic textile products. By 1945, the situation was dramatic especially in 
the Netherlands, where many urban households had had to trade off their textiles 
in order to purchase foodstuffs during the Hunger winter, further emptying their 
already depleted wardrobes.25 


23 Swarttouw, De textielvoorziening 421-446; Klemann, Nederland 480; Hofstede, Hoitsma and De Jong, Kleding 
op de bon 57. 

24 Klemann, Nederland 483. 

25 Kruijer, Hongertochten; Van der Zee, The Hunger winter 75. 
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Table 5.3 


Sources: 


The shortages of textiles in both countries were further aggravated by the fact 
that the quality of the available textile products fell far short of prewar standards. 
Without wool and cotton available in any significant quantities, the production of 
clothing had to be undertaken with other raw materials. The creativity of produc- 
ers in the adoption of artificial fibres, paper and various other materials deserves 
admiration, but their products were very predominantly of an inferior quality. 
Danish unions calculated that clothes made of artificial fibres were 40-60% less 
durable than their prewar versions.”° There is little doubt that at this stage of 
their development, the durability and quality of artificial fibres left much to be 
desired. Although durable and comfortable synthetic fibres became common in 
later decades, they were still very much a rarity during the Second World War. 

By 1945, as table 5.3 illustrates, the availability clothing had become nothing 
short of dramatic in the western Netherlands, at least among children. Similar data 
on most items of adult clothing are, regrettably, unavailable. The data presented 
here for each country do not relate to exactly the same age bracket, nor to a neces- 
sarily similar income group, but the difference is so striking as to license conclu- 
sions. Of all types of clothing, Danish children appear to have had about twice as 
many sets at their disposal as Dutch children had. The data, on the other hand, are 
not representative of the Dutch situation throughout the war years, since they stem 
from May 1945 (just after the Hunger winter) and from western Dutch towns. 

The impact of the Hunger winter on the clothing situation is difficult to assess. 
There are many recorded cases of textile goods being traded for food in the coun- 
tryside, but it is not clear whether children’s clothing was common tender in such 
transactions. If it was, then at least some of the clothing these urban children no 
longer had was in being worn in rural areas by the children whose parents had 
traded food for clothing. To lessen the potential influence of the Hunger winter on 
data, only the least affected towns and areas (i.e. Amersfoort, Alkmaar, Delft, Dor- 
drecht, Hilversum and the Zaanstreek) have been selected from the sample.?” 


Availability of sets of clothing items, per child, Copenhagen and selected Dutch towns, 1945 





Copenhagen Dutch towns 
Underwear 4.8 1.9 
Overwear 4.0 2.5 
Stockings 5.1 1.6 





RA, Ernerings- og husholdningsnevnet Report; Rode Kruis, Onderzoek naar sociale en hygi- 
enische toestanden in het westen des lands. Danish children aged between 1 and 14, working 
class, living in Copenhagen. Dutch children, aged 1 to 16, all income groups, living in selec- 
ted western towns. 


26 Kjersgaard, Danmark 183. 
27 Het Rode Kruis, Onderzoek naar sociale en hygienische toestanden. 
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After liberation, much less work had to be done in Denmark than in the Neth- 
erlands to restock wardrobes. Of course, the Danes too had suffered a decline, 
and a dramatic decline in terms of quality, but they relatively easily regained an 
acceptable level of textile ownership. In the Netherlands, on the other hand, espe- 
cially the last year of the occupation had had a dramatic impact on textile and 
especially clothing ownership, and restoration consequently took longer. Many 
of the Dutch children returning from their temporary foster parents in Denmark 
brought with them considerable quantities of clothes — much to the amazement 
and relief of their parents.2® After liberation, moreover, the Danish governments 
attitude towards clothing had changed drastically. Bureaucrats within the Direk- 
torat for Vareforsyning, it seems, had been grinding their teeth throughout the 
occupation period at being unable to intervene in the production and distribution 
of clothing. By pursuing a rather stringent utility scheme — which forced producers 
to produce cheap, standardized goods — the Direktorat both forced producers into 
an efficient use of the available raw materials and kept prices low. In the Nether- 
lands, similar schemes were set up, but these appear to have been executed with 
much less vigour.29 

The problems arising from textile shortages were unequally divided. The 
amount of clothing people own depends not on the availability of clothing at any 
given moment, but primarily on their incomes and purchasing behaviour over 
several preceding years. People who are rich, vain or otherwise disposed to buying 
clothing, may well own, say, three times as many clothing items as a person with- 
out those attributes. Moreover, there were enormous quality and price differences 
in prewar clothing, which reflected not only fashion and style but also long-term 
durability. Since households came to depend to a very high degree on the amounts 
and the quality of the textiles they already owned before the German invasion, 
durability became an important factor. Although several other factors were at play, 
it was generally the rich who owned the large wardrobes of durable clothes and 
the poor who did not. Consequently, even an equal distribution of newly available 
textiles led to a highly unequal distribution of total textiles. Children, on the other 
hand, gained relatively little from their parental wealth, because they grew out of 
their clothing irrespective of the number of items they owned. 

Aware of the clothing shortage among working-class children, both the Dan- 
ish and the Dutch authorities set up special schemes to aid low-income house- 
holds. In Denmark, access to textiles was enhanced by the issuing of coupons that 
not only represented rights to purchase but also had a real monetary value. Poor 
households could buy specified textile articles with these coupons. In the Neth- 
erlands, the rationing system was geared towards supplying the poor with more 


28 Sintemaartensdijk, De bleekneusjes van 1945 196. 
29 Rigsarkivet, pfv Beretninger 1945; NA, Directoraat-generaal voor de prijzen en voorgangers, 1278. 
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Footwear 


textile goods than the better-off, as more points were allocated to families with 
a lower income.3° This, of course, was quite a bounty in terms of the potential 
restocking of wardrobes, but had the drawback that it also laid greater claims on 
the budgets of these households. As explained in Chapters 6 and 7, such claims 
could not necessarily be met. 


Children’s clothing ownership, per income group, selected western Dutch towns, 1945 





Annual income (Dutch guilders) Overwear Underwear Stockings 
< 1400 1.9 1.6 LI 
1400-1800 1.9 1.6 1.5 
1800-3000 2.6 1.9 17 
3000-4000 2.2 1.8 1.6 
4000-5000 2.5 1.9 1.6 
> 5000 3.9 2.4 1.8 





Red Cross (see table 5.3). 


In both Denmark and the Netherlands, the shortage of footwear was even more 
problematic than the declining availability of textile products. As said, with the 
availability of both sewing skills and sizeable amounts of cloth, the domestic recy- 
cling or remaking of clothing was a feasible way to overcome at least the ini- 
tial shortage. Footwear, on the other hand, is far more difficult to handcraft and 
requires the use of high-grade materials such as leather and rubber. Amateurs 
are unlikely to manufacture shoes very successfully, and the recycling of mate- 
rial is complicated even for professionals. Although the slaughtering of cattle in 
the two countries ensured a sizeable output of hides and both countries boasted 
well-developed shoemaking industries, the legal availability of footwear neverthe- 
less declined sharply. Germany required both the Danish and the Dutch shoe 
manufacturers to produce footwear for Germany, not least soldiers’ boots. Thus, 
while shoe factories were producing at full throttle, shops increasingly remained 
empty." 

Although the situation in Denmark was, as in other regards, slightly better 
than it was in the Netherlands, it was far from ideal. Very real shortages of foot- 
wear existed in Denmark, but shortages primarily led to a dramatic deterioration 


30 Klemann, Nederland 479. 
31 AJ. van der Leeuw, Huiden en leder 1939-1945 (The Hague 1954); Jensen, Levevilkâr 169. 
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of the quality of footwear rather than to a sharp decline in the number of pairs. 
In the course of the occupation, the availability of shoes declined by about 20% 
in Denmark, not to mention the sharply lower availability of rubber boots and 
clogs.3? Paired with the sharply lowered quality of the available footwear, the situ- 
ation became quite problematic. Matters were complicated further by the fact 
that footwear, like textiles, was not rationed until 1944. Thus, little can be said 
about the access people had to the available footwear. When rationing finally 
was introduced, however, it was implemented with a vengeance. Not only did 
the Direktorat for Varefosyning take control over the distribution of footwear, 
but it also intervened to prescribe rather precisely what type of shoes producers 
were to make. Although some Danish consumers appear to have been less than 
impressed by the standardized (and allegedly unfashionable) shoes on offer, the 
Direktorat pressed on and continued to enforce a rigid utility scheme for years 
following the liberation.33 

In the Netherlands, contrary to the general pattern, the availability of footwear 
was most problematic during the early years of the occupation, and improved 
thereafter. In the course of 1941, the annual domestic consumption of shoes 
dropped to about one pair for every sixth person, which was clearly insufficient 
in the longer run. The dramatically low supplies of shoes continued until late 
1942, when Dutch officials convinced the German authorities that the Nether- 
lands needed more shoes if a serious crisis was to be averted. For a brief period, 
more raw materials became available to the Dutch home market and schemes 
were set up to produce especially children’s shoes. This improvement was short- 
lived, however, because in the course of 1944 raw materials no longer reached 
shoe manufacturers in sufficient quantities. Worse still, after the liberation of the 
south, the northern Netherlands was cut off from the main shoe manufacturing 
area in the southern province of Brabant, reducing the availability of footwear to 
almost nil. In addition to the declining availability of shoes, clogs — which had 
previously been imported from Belgium — were available in only much smaller 
quantities 34 

The quality of footwear plummeted as a consequence of shortages of raw mate- 
rials, much as had been the case with clothing. Especially in Denmark, a relatively 
ample supply of shoes came at the expense of quality. Early in the occupation, 
wooden soles were introduced, and soon the Danes resorted to shoes made of fish 
skin. Already in 1937, a factory for the processing of fish skin had been founded 
near Arhus. Although ridiculed at the time, fish skin became an important raw 


32 Kjersgaard Danmark 185; Ra, pfv, Beretninger, notably: 7-1-1943, 26-1-1944. 
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Sources: 


material for the Danish shoemaking industry.35 Such innovations obviously helped 
to supply the Danes with reasonable quantities of shoes, but of very limited dura- 
bility. Especially fish skin proved to be far from durable in practice. Children, the 
Direktorat for Vareforsyning reported with some indignation, behaved too care- 
lessly to preserve the fragile material.3° In the Netherlands, quality deterioration 
appears to have been less extreme than in Denmark. This may well have been 
due to the fact that the Netherlands had a relatively large indigenous shoemaking 
industry. Although the bulk of the products of these factories were exported to 
Germany, the presence of relatively large numbers of experienced shoemakers in 
all likelihood had a positive impact on the quality of shoes, even though much of 
their produce would have been sold illegally.37 

As with clothing, prewar ownership of shoes was one of the main, if not the 
main determinant of shoe ownership in Denmark and the Netherlands during the 
occupation. Most people who owned several pairs of high-quality shoes could liter- 
ally walk through the early years of the occupation without much trouble. Poorer 
households, even though their incomes tended to increase considerably during 
the war years, had little opportunity to replace what few pairs they already owned. 
As was the case with clothing, it was not so much current as past income that was 
crucial. A further problem, one comparable with those encountered in clothing 
but much worse, was children’s shoes. Unlike clothing, the recycling of shoes was 
a real option only in so far as sizes were similar. Hence, initiatives on the part of the 
authorities more often than not concerned children’s shoes.3® However, they could 
not prevent the footwear of Danish and Dutch children alike from deteriorating 
considerably nor, eventually, safeguard Dutch children from having to go barefoot, 
as happened occasionally in the final phase of the occupation. 


Average shoe-ownership in Copenhagen and the western Spected Dutch towns, 1945 





Men Women Children 
Copenhagen No data No data 2.3 
Selected Dutch towns 2.1 2.2 1.0 





RA, Dfv Ernerings- og husholdningsnavnet, Report; Rode Kruis, Onderzoek naar sociale en hygië- 
nische toestanden in het westen des lands. Danish children aged between 1 and 14, working 
class, living in Copenhagen. Dutch children aged between 1 and 16, all income groups. See 
also table 5.3. 
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As table 5.5 shows, shoe ownership among Danish children in 1945 far exceeded 
that among their Dutch counterparts. In Amsterdam at least, the shoe provision 
for children was in fact so dismal that barefoot children had become a common 
sight by the time of liberation, whereas adults were still mostly provided for. On 
the other hand, again, these data reflect only the area affected by famine. Since 
shoes were very valuable on the black market, it is likely that some were sold in 
order to buy food, and hence that the situation elsewhere in the Netherlands was 
much better. The lack of extant data, however, precludes an investigation of the 
state of shoeing outside the western cities. 


Housing 


Denmark and the Netherlands suffered a severe housing shortage both during 
and, perhaps especially, after the German occupation. In Denmark, materials and 
manpower were channelled into the building of the spectacular defence works in 
Jutland, causing a sharp decline in civilian building activities. The quartering of 
German troops greatly aggravated what from 1942 had been a severe shortage of 
housing. The crucial problem, however, was that the lull in building activity coin- 
cided with a steadily growing population.39 The same was true in the Netherlands. 
In the virtual absence of civilian building activity, there was no way to house a 
rapidly growing population. The evacuation of coastal areas, including much of 
The Hague, further aggravated this problem. Bombardments, such as of Rotter- 
dam (1940) and Nijmegen (1944), obviously did not help the housing situation, 
although the impact thereof on the number of houses available was quite limited, 
or at least markedly smaller than the ruins suggested.4° 

At the time of liberation, houses in both Denmark and the Netherlands inevi- 
tably were more crowded than they had been before the war, and they remained 
crowded for quite some time thereafter. In the Netherlands, some 120,000 immi- 
grants from the East Indies added to the pressure on the housing market, as did 
the postwar baby-boom. It is difficult to compare, on the basis of the available sta- 
tistics, the housing situation in the two countries very effectively. It is in any case 
unlikely that overcrowding played a very significant role in the deterioration of 
Dutch public health: had overcrowding been a driving force behind the increase in 
infectious disease mortality, then the apparently excellent health of Dutch youths 
in the immediate postwar years would beg explanation, especially since a highly 
similar development in Denmark had no such disastrous impact. 


39 Hansen, Økonomisk Vækst 104. 
40 Klemann, Nederland 419. 
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The loss of foreign luxuries 


There was a flip side to the impact of the Second World War on public health. Many 
products that were a direct threat to the health of the Danes and the Dutch, nota- 
bly tobacco, became in short supply, even more so than food, clothing and shelter. 
Luxury, in the middle of the twentieth century, was in many respects a tropical, or 
at least decidedly foreign affair. Such products as coffee, tea, tobacco and chocolate 
were imported from far-away regions in the Americas, Asia and Africa. Many of 
these goods, which could not be produced in satisfactory quantities in Europe, all 
but disappeared from Denmark and the Netherlands, much to the dismay of con- 
sumers. Only tobacco could be (and was) grown in Denmark and the Netherlands, 
but the quality, unsurprisingly, was far inferior to what people were used to. Coffee 
and tea ran out and were soon replaced with surrogate products. The scarcity of 
tropical consumer goods during the occupation caused the quality of life for many 
people to deteriorate significantly. Small luxuries — such as smoking — played an 
important role in the, by modern standards, relatively ascetic life of prewar Dutch 
and Danish people. To many at the time, such goods made up almost all their 
expenditure on luxury, and for large parts of the population life without them lost 
much of its lustre. Apart from that, many people were of course simply addicted 
to nicotine and caffeine, so that the low rations were a constant irritation. As one, 
apparently world-wise representative of the Dutch Rijksbureau for tobacco stated, 
‘our customers need their tobacco like an addict needs his snow (snow being a 
euphemism for cocaine).4" 

In the Netherlands, the availability of alcohol also declined sharply: grain and 
potatoes were no longer made available for the production of alcoholic bever- 
ages, or at least not in any sizeable quantities. Beer was increasingly watered 
down and distilleries came to a virtual standstill. Only very watery beer continued 
to be produced. Alcoholism and alcohol-induced violence dropped as a conse- 
quence, but that offered little consolation to Dutch drinkers.42 In Denmark, in 
contrast, the production of alcoholic beverages suffered a slight setback in 1940, 
but thereafter rose to levels far higher than prewar standards. By 1944, alcohol 
consumption had almost doubled, as apparently the Danes indulged in consider- 
able drunken festivity. The presence of German troops in all likelihood had an 
impact on increased alcohol consumption, as did the higher incomes of the work- 
ing classes and the increased employment opportunities for the young. Conser- 
vative groups and Christian conservative groups — which included the legendary 
vicar-cum-poet, Kaj Munk — vigorously campaigned against it, but little could be 


4I NA, Rijksbureau voor tabak en tabaksproducten 4. 
42 P. Arnoldussen and J. Otten, De borrel is schaars en kaal geworden (Amsterdam 1994). 
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done to combat the upsurge in alcoholic hedonism that gripped Denmark dur- 
ing the 1940s.43 

Even binge drinking, however, could not conceal the fact that many highly 
prized goods had become almost unavailable in Denmark and the Netherlands 
alike. Especially coffee and ‘real’ tobacco were dearly missed, as is evidenced by 
the prices paid on the black market. Worse still, it was particularly these goods 
that remained relatively hard to get in the post-liberation years. Neither Denmark 
nor the Netherlands would spend what little international purchasing power they 
had on such purely luxurious imports. For about a decade, Dutch and Danish 
consumers were severely restricted in their consumption of some of their favou- 
rite luxuries — unless they were willing and able to resort to the black market: 
tobacco always remained illegally available in considerable quantities, and even 
coffee could in some cases be had. The costs of course were high, to both consum- 
ers and society at large. In Denmark, especially the illegal cigarette trade sparked 
the rise of widespread organized crime.44 


Conclusion 


Again, just as in the case of food, Denmark was clearly better off than the Nether- 
lands when it came to many non-food consumables, although the difference was 
less pronounced. Again, hence, there is ground for considerable suspicion. If the 
Dutch were in many respects worse endowed that the Danes, it seems plausible 
enough to ascribe to that the considerable differences between the two countries in 
public health. Most although certainly not all of the products discussed above were 
more readily available in Denmark than in the Netherlands. Once again, however, 
the comparative historian must tread carefully. The differences between the two 
countries may have been considerable by the time the war ended; for example, 
although in 1945 barefoot children were no longer exceptional in Amsterdam, it 
was still an unheard of phenomenon in Copenhagen, but these stark differences 
arrived relatively late. In the early war years, people in both countries faced consid- 
erable discomfort: they were cold, badly clad, wore threadbare shoes and lived in 
cramped quarters. In neither country, however, was the situation disastrous, nor 
were the differences particularly great. 

As an outcome of the comparative investigation, non-food consumption seems 
quite as disappointing as nutrition proved to be in the quest for an explanation for 
the divergent Dutch and Danish wartime mortality. This is especially so because 
most of the potential explanations related to non-food consumption hardly offer 


43 Kjersgaard, Danmark 254. 
44 See Chapter 8. 
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satisfactory explanations for the observed phenomena. In the years after libera- 
tion, the availability of clothing and footwear in the Netherlands improved only 
slowly, and the housing crisis only intensified. The Dutch, as indeed the Danes, 
remained short of fuel. Yet the impact thereof on public health was only minimal, 
as explained in Chapter 3. Similar problems arise with the issue of age-specific 
mortality. It is odd, to say the least, to find that the impact of the lowered con- 
sumption of the goods discussed above would have had such a marked impact on 
public health in the Netherlands, and not at all in Denmark. If soap shortages or 
bad clothing had such a disastrous impact on the longevity of Dutch children, why 
is no such effect visible in Denmark at all? 

Nevertheless, a few possible building blocks of an explanation may have been 
identified. After all, there need not be only one explanation for the observed diver- 
gence, and nor should the possibility of interaction between economic problems 
be discarded. There was more to daily life, moreover, than merely the availability 
of goods. Prices, wages and employment may likewise have had a marked impact. 
There, too, the economic authorities interfered — and there, too, several suspects 
still lie hidden. 


6 


Value for Money 


Introduction 


I 


As should be clear by now, the war years were not an easy time for housewives. 
Shortages primarily affected the work sphere traditionally dominated by women, 
namely clothing and feeding a family, and heating and cleaning the home. House- 
wives had no choice but to change their ways in the wake of ever more limitations. 
If they did, as Dutch and Danish authorities never tired of pointing out, it was pos- 
sible even under these difficult circumstances to maintain cleanliness, to be suf- 
ficiently clothed and, crucially, to prepare a decent meal. It was reiterated time and 
again that as long as people were willing and able to adapt, and had the necessary 
knowledge to do so, nothing could really go wrong. The working-class housewives 
were not alone, however: in the Netherlands, groups of middle and upper-middle 
class women felt that they shared the responsibility to help, and they set out in 
the early 1940s to convey domestic knowledge to their less economically fortu- 
nate sisters. They began, first things first, to teach working-class women to cook 
wholesome food within the limits set by rationing, and organized cooking classes 
and exhibitions. The idea undoubtedly stemmed from good intentions, but it soon 
stranded on the harsh realities of working-class life. The meals that poor and sup- 
posedly ignorant women were expected to learn to prepare, cost roughly twice 
their normal daily expenditure on food. The well-to-do women behind the newly 
developed recipes had taken account of the limitations set by rations and fuel 
shortages but not, apparently, of budgetary constraints. Working-class women, 
rather than being thankful, were angry and at times even riotous. The help so 
graciously offered by their affluent sisters was felt to be degrading rather than 
enlightening." 

It is not as obvious as it may seem that Dutch working-class people were con- 
cerned about the price of food. After all, the aim of many of the economic controls 
introduced at the time was to ensure that consumption would be independent 
of income. Price controls had been introduced in the Netherlands, as well as in 
Denmark, to ensure that essential consumer goods were at all times affordable to 
all. The haunting memory of galloping inflation during the First World War had 
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inspired the introduction of stringent price controls throughout Europe. A com- 
ment made in 1940 by John Maynard Keynes illustrates the popularity of price 
controls: ‘price fixing and propaganda against price raising are much more à la 
mode today than old-fashioned inflation.’?? Price controls, like rationing, swept 
through Europe like a fad. All over the continent, as well as in North America, 
governments set price ceilings in order to curtail inflationary tendencies. Infla- 
tion was to be averted, nearly everybody agreed, and measures to that end were 
introduced. But did the measures actually work? 

Despite controls, prices increased in both Denmark and the Netherlands dur- 
ing the Second World War, albeit less explosively than had been the case during the 
final years of the First World War. Prices nevertheless rose considerably, and did so 
to the dismay of many. The Dutch working-class women mentioned above would 
perhaps not have reacted quite so angrily to the initiatives of the wealthier mem- 
bers of their sex, had the latter not added insult to injury by suggesting that the 
former buy expensive foodstuffs at a time when food prices were rising at a worry- 
ing pace. Indeed, many observers at the time claimed that food prices were rising 
so strongly that many people were unable to afford even their modest rations.3 In 
Denmark, the situation was possibly even worse, at least during the early years 
of the war, when inflation was truly explosive and rising food prices enriched the 
much-maligned ‘goulash baron’ farmers at the expense of the urban proletariat.4 

Inflation, needless to say, was the Achilles heel of representative rationing sys- 
tems. Had controls failed to keep prices low enough for people to purchase the 
goods to which they were officially entitled, the pattern of consumption that civil 
servants had so intricately designed would have been compromised. The many 
claims that wartime inflation was detrimental to the poor for the most part lack 
quantitative underpinnings; but ifthey are true, then the assessment of the quanti- 
ties of goods available through rationing, as made in the previous chapters, is not 
obviously representative of actual consumption. This chapter therefore presents a 
reconstruction of the extent and the impact of inflation in Denmark and the Neth- 
erlands during the occupation period and immediately thereafter. This requires a 
two-tier approach. First the development of prices will be investigated, and there- 
after the possible impact of rising prices on consumption will be assessed. The 
latter is of course a question of the most immediate pertinence: did prices rise so 
strongly as to affect consumption by the relatively poor? And, if so, which goods 
were consumed less? 
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The bureaucracies of price control 


Despite the general agreement on their necessity, the introduction and adminis- 
tration of price controls appears to have been a largely improvised, ad hoc affair. 
Both Denmark and the Netherlands reacted to the German invasion with a univer- 
sal price freeze — the bluntest form of price control imaginable. Prices were, at least 
officially, rigidly frozen, and allowed to rise only with explicit permission from the 
relevant authorities, which in turn were not always clearly defined. In the Nether- 
lands, specialized institutions were set up to manage the process of centrally led 
price formation only months later, and in the case of Denmark, over a year later. 
When the price freeze became effective in Denmark, it had to be implemented 
and enforced by makeshift bureaucracies. At the time, there were two organiza- 
tions that could possibly take on this task. The oldest of these was the Priskontrol- 
rad (price control council), which had been established in 1937 to monitor compli- 
ance with anti-trust legislation. The second was the Prisudvalg (price committee), 
which had been set-up in 1939 with the aim of containing war-related price rises. 
The latter consisted of a nationwide network of smaller committees that during the 
pre-invasion months had proven to be hardly up to their task.5 Only in November 
1941 was the secretariat of the Priskontrolrad expanded and transformed into the 
Prisdirektorat (price directorate), which was to concern itself with the day-to-day 
work of setting and enforcing prices until well into the 1950s. When the Prisdirek- 
torat took over the administration, however, price controls had officially been effec- 
tive for over a year. During that first period, prices had mostly been negotiated, not 
very successfully, in the much-maligned Erhvervsgkonomiske Rad.° Here, various 
sectors of industry had defended their interests with such vigour that price con- 
trols had not been particularly effective. After the establishment of the Prisdirek- 
torat, the influence of the Erhvervsgkonomiske Råd on price controls declined.” 
In the Netherlands, as in Denmark, legislation against hoarding and the driv- 
ing up of prices had been introduced in 1939. This law made it possible, in theory, 
to prosecute any entrepreneur who was charging ‘unreasonable’ prices. In prac- 
tice, however, the law proved difficult to enforce, because no clear norms had been 
formulated to establish what was reasonable. In the absence of effective price 
control administration, these tasks were carried out primarily by the Department 
of Economic Affairs and the Rijksbureaux. In November 1940 — rather on the late 
side, but over a year before its Danish counterpart — the Gemachtigde voor de prij- 
zen (price authority) was established as a separate body, after German model. The 


5 Bundgård Christensen et al., Danmark besat 211; Bundgård Christensen, Den Sorte Bors 24; Jensen, Levevilkar 
under besættelsen 38. 
See page 67. 

7 Bundgård Christensen et al., Danmark besat 211; Bundgård Christensen, Den Sorte Bors, 124. 
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Gemachtigde, which enjoyed the support of German officials in the Netherlands, 
came under the leadership of an avowed National Socialist, H.C. Schokker. Schok- 
ker’s influence on actual policy was limited and there is little ground to describe 
the institution as such either as National Socialist in outlook or as pro-German in 
policies. The fact that the office of the Gemachtigde remained operative, virtually 
unchanged, after liberation is at least an indication that despite the highly suspect 
political convictions of its wartime leader, it functioned quite satisfactorily.® 

In terms of manpower, price control agencies remained relatively small. The 
Danish Prisdirektorat and the Dutch Gemachtigde were and remained far smaller 
than the bureaucratic mastodons, such as the Direktorat for Vareforsyning and the 
RBvvo. Neither the Prisdirektorat nor the Gemachtigde ever had either the bureau- 
cratic clout or the manpower to control prices on their own. The enforcement of 
price measures was consequently to a large extent left in the hands of the Krisepoliti 
(crisis police) in Denmark and the Economische Controledienst (economic control 
service) in the Netherlands. Even then, however, the pace at which production costs 
and other circumstances changed was well beyond what price controllers, with 
their limited resources and limited manpower, could monitor let alone manage. 
It became necessary to be able to act retroactively: ways had to be devised to allow 
entrepreneurs themselves to calculate prices, which would be checked only after- 
wards, if necessary, by price inspectors. To this end, especially in Denmark, but to 
an extent also in the Netherlands, maximum profit regulations were introduced. 
These regulations allowed price controllers to act against any producer or entrepre- 
neur who made profits above a certain percentage of total revenue, or had exagger- 
ated the costs incurred in the production process. Although this type of legislation 
was both practical and enforceable, it necessitated the introduction of a second law, 
namely one against ‘chain trade’. Where what was subject to control was not the 
retail price but the profit of the individual entrepreneur, a group of entrepreneurs 
could drive up prices by buying and selling products among themselves, and each 
time making a legal profit. Thus, the introduction of maximum profit regulations 
made it attractive to reap ‘reasonable’ profits in an unreasonable (or at least ineffi- 
cient) succession of transactions, a trick that subsequently had to be outlawed.’ 

Maximum profit regulations required a relatively high degree of compliance 
on the part of entrepreneurs. Rather than being forced to adopt a specific price, 
they themselves were to calculate the legal price of the commodity they sold, by 
adding up their costs, in accordance with a number of regulations, and on the 
basis thereof calculating a legal retail price. Such an approach was obviously rather 
sensitive to fraud, as the ability of inspectors to actually check all calculations was 
limited. Entrepreneurial compliance may have been stimulated by the fact that dis- 


8 Prut, Prijsbeheersingspolitiek; De Jong, Het koninkrijk der Nederlanden volume 7, tst bind 181. 
9 Pruijt, Prijsbeheersingspolitiek Go; Jensen, Levevilkâr under besættelsen 93. 
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Queuing in the Netherlands — essentially a consequence of price control (photo Nrop). 


gruntled buyers (or competitors) could always file a complaint against fraudulent 
sellers, although there is little evidence that such cases were particularly common. 
In theory, every consumer was a price control agent, but in reality the majority of 
them were not keen to turn in their suppliers. 

A third method to calculate prices — one commonly used in the Netherlands 
but not in Denmark — was the use of a ‘model company. The underlying notion 
was that, rather than investigating production costs in their entirety, one producer 
of a certain good would be monitored intensively and used as an example, so as 
to estimate production costs and on the basis thereof calculate an official price for 
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the product in question. It could matter considerably, of course, which company 
was chosen as representative of an entire sector. Especially if an only moderately 
competitive company was selected, as occasionally happened, more efficient com- 
panies could reap the benefits of a stable high-price level.'° 

In the course of the war, both Denmark and the Netherlands developed price 
control administrations and the necessary legislation, but these certainly took 
their time to come into being. One may thus wonder whether they succeeded. 
in keeping the price level low enough to maintain access to important goods for 
those on a low income. That is not to say that a comprehensive evaluation of price 
control policies is to be undertaken. Such an evaluation would have to include a 
proper assessment of all the difficult choices prices controllers had to make. Here, 
what matters is only whether the development of prices impacted the consump- 
tion patterns of the least well-off. 


Quality deterioration 


Although price controllers succeeded in keeping prices low, another, not entirely 
expected problem arose: where prices per unit or volume were controlled with 
some success, the quality of goods often deteriorated. In other words, prices may 
have been more or less stable, but the value people were getting for their money 
was not. In part, quality deterioration stemmed from circumstances extraneous to 
price controls. During the war, quality deterioration was impossible to avoid as the 
availability of certain raw materials fell dramatically. These, however, were not the 
only causes of quality deterioration. Price controls were themselves a driving force 
behind the decline in quality. Since prices were set well below the economic equi- 
librium, retailers were almost guaranteed to sell out every product they offered, 
almost irrespective of quality. This gave them little incentive — apart from profes- 
sional pride or the need to retain the loyalty of customers for the more distant 
future — to maintain quality standards, nor did it give them a disincentive to let 
them deteriorate. Products with minor (and, occasionally, major) deficiencies were 
routinely sold at maximum prices." Not maintaining quality standards, moreover, 
could provide the least scrupulous of entrepreneurs with interesting opportuni- 
ties. For example, by using smaller quantities of desirable raw materials in the 
production process, such raw materials could be freed for the production for the 
black market. In the absence of price competition, culpable, or indeed criminal, 
quality deterioration could be highly attractive to individual entrepreneurs. 


10 Pruijt, Prijsbeheersingspolitiek 63; Klemann, Nederland 279. 
ir Klemann, Nederland 320; Bundgård Christensen, Den Sorte Bors 156. 
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Although legislation was introduced to curtail quality deterioration (a typical 
example of one form of economic control necessitating another one), fraud soon 
proved to be rampant. It is difficult to reconstruct the scale of the problem, but the 
available examples are telling: a 1942 investigation of bread weights in the Dutch 
province of Friesland revealed that a mere 19% of loaves met the official minimum 
weight.” Around the same time, Danish butchers were found to have developed 
entirely new ways to cut up carcasses, so as to have more cuts that were more or 
less passable as steak. The average quality of ‘steak declined as a consequence, 
but since any piece of meat categorized as such, quite irrespective of its quality, 
could be sold at the maximum price for steak, this quality decline had only posi- 
tive financial implications for the butcher. The price of low-quality meats could be 
increased by letting the quality of better cuts slip.” 

Quality deterioration is relevant to the investigation at hand. This is for two 
reasons. First, as quality deterioration was at least partly caused by price controls, 
it should be included in any assessment of the impact of price controls on the 
prevailing standard of living. Second, quality deterioration inevitably meant that 
people received less for their money. While not nearly as obvious as rising prices 
were, declining value at stable prices also constituted a form of inflation, though 
perhaps a less dangerous one. 


Food prices were by far the most important to control. People on low incomes — the 
prime beneficiaries of price controls, at least in theory — spent as much as half their 
income on food, and rising food prices were an immediate threat to the budgets 
of these groups. Moreover, food rations had been carefully designed to maintain 
public health, especially in the Netherlands, and rising prices could have driven 
people to consume a different, cheaper diet, one considerably less conducive to 
maintaining their health. Hence, food prices were just as central to price control 
as food coupons were to rationing. 

Efforts to keep food affordable were not helped by the fact that there was strong 
upward pressure on agricultural prices. The outbreak of war and the German inva- 
sion had brought about drastic changes in the domestic markets for agricultural 
products. During most of the 1930s, both Denmark and the Netherlands had oper- 
ated in a global economy where food was plentiful and prices were low. Caught up 


12 NIOD, Gemachtigde voor de prijzen, 192b. 
13 RA, Dfv, Prisdirektoratet, Beretning 1-12-1942; The strategy was also common in the United States. See: G. Katona 
Price control and business: Field Studies among Producers and distributors of Consumer Goods in the Chicago Area, 
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in the economic realm of the Reich, both countries suddenly found themselves 
in an economic sphere where food production, because of limited acreage, lagged 
behind demand and where prices consequently were comparatively high. This was 
of course good news to farmers and others in the food business, who now found 
themselves in a sellers market after a decade during which the global slump in 
food prices had been a major threat to their livelihood. Price controllers, however, 
set out to let them produce below market equilibrium prices. 

Or, at least, somewhat below equilibrium prices: in reality, in both Denmark 
and the Netherlands, agricultural and food prices were allowed to rise, and indeed 
rose considerably. Price rises were used to stimulate production and to deter pro- 
ducers from diverting food to the lucrative black market. In the Danish case, more- 
over, the German authorities eagerly let agricultural prices rise to increase farm- 
ers’ Lieferfreude (supply pleasure) as much as possible, and to limit indigenous 
consumption through price incentive rather than stringent rationing. A delega- 
tion headed by Dr Alex Walter negotiated a high price level with Danish farm- 
ers’ organizations united in the Ministry of Agriculture’s Exportudvalg (export 
commission). The Danish government had remarkably little influence over these 
negotiations, which effectively left the decision making process to two parties that 
had an outspoken intent to let prices rise, namely farmers’ organizations — which 
were eager to increase agrarian incomes — and German officials, who were eager 
to increase food production at the expense, ultimately, of the Danish central bank 
and domestic consumption." 

In the Netherlands, contrary to the Danish situation, German interest in agri- 
culture was negligible and the setting of food prices remained largely in indig- 
enous hands. Nevertheless, here prices rose as well, not least because the produc- 
tion and the transformation of agriculture were stimulated through price manipu- 
lation. Price incentives were part and parcel of rBvvo policies, both to ensure the 
compliance of farmers and to stimulate the agricultural transformation. Dutch 
food prices did not rise as suddenly as Danish food prices had done, but rose 
gradually over the course of the occupation. Increased prices should be ascribed 
predominantly to the rBvvo’s carrot-and-stick policy to ensure farmers’ compli- 
ance with controls and planned production, as well as the need to raise prices 
towards the German level." 

Tables 6.1 and 6.2 show how the consumer prices of foodstuffs rose in both 
countries. In Denmark, a sudden jump in food prices, caused by the lapsed con- 
trol of the government over the price-setting process, was followed by a period of 
relative price stability, which lasted until the late 1940s. Prices for most foodstuffs 
declined slightly in Denmark after the liberation, when the lucrative export to 


14 Rostgaard Nissen, Til fælles bedste 117. 
15 Trienekens, Tussen ons volk en de honger 157-161. 
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Germany faltered and Danish farming lost its most lucrative customer. From a 
consumer’s point of view, the impact of rising prices on household budgets was 
considerable, and was aggravated by the inevitable dietary changes. Margarine 
— the cheap fat of the poor — became almost unavailable and its consumers were 
forced to change to more expensive fats, which drove up the cost of their nourish- 
ment even further. To aid the particularly hard-hit urban poor, however, discount 
coupons were issued, allowing them to buy butter at a lower price than the (already 
heavily subsidized) official one.’ 








Table 6.1 Indexes of official Danish consumer prices for foodstuffs (1938 =100) 

Bread Oats Potatoes Vegetables Beef Pork Butter Milk 
1938 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1939 99 103 104 IOI IOI 107 100 108 
1940 114 124 204 157 III 119 121 117 
194I 140 128 208 188 173 146 145 167 
1942 137 127 218 213 172 135 145 167 
1943 132 128 176 185 174 136 145 167 
1944 137 128 232 233 174 136 145 175 
1945 136 128 224 204 168 135 145 167 
1946 136 128 254 218 167 136 150 175 
1947 136 128 276 247 169 135 167 175 
1948 136 134 212 215 167 137 261 183 
Source: Statistiske Efteretninger, various issues. 


The increase in food prices in the Netherlands was slower, but by the later 1940s 
more substantial than in Denmark. The different pace of food price inflation was, 
obviously, due to the fact that in the Netherlands the steady inflation of food prices 
was carefully managed by the rBvvo, unlike the sudden eruption that took place 
in Denmark. After liberation, food prices continued to rise as expensive food was 
imported from overseas. The driving force behind rising food prices, however, was 
that high prices were deemed necessary to ensure the farmers’ compliance with 
controls and planned production, as well as the need to raise prices toward the 
German level to forestall German purchases of Dutch foodstuffs.” 


16 Rostgaard Nissen, Til fælles bedste 127. 
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Table 6.2 Indexes of official Dutch consumer prices for foodstuffs (1938 =100) 

Bread Oats Potatoes Vegetables Beef Pork Butter Milk 
1938 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1939 100 100 100 117 95 98 100 100 
1940 100 120 100 133 106 109 116 120 
194I 100 140 133 167 119 132 147 140 
1942 TIO 140 133 183 118 144 155 160 
1943 113 140 133 183 118 144 155 160 
1944 115 160 133 200 118 144 155 160 
1945 116 180 167 200 118 144 155 160 
1946 124 260 167 350 147 186 155 160 
1947 130 280 167 383 158 205 161 180 
1948 162 260 167 350 158 237 221 200 
Source: cBs; Maandschriften, various issues 


Compared to Denmark, the changed availability of foodstuffs had a considerable 
budgetary impact in the Netherlands. Many of the products the poor had con- 
sumed in relatively great quantities before the war became entirely or partially 
unavailable. Not only margarine but also lard and other cheap animal-source prod- 
ucts — the dietary staples of the relatively poor — suddenly became in short supply. 
The urban poor were given coupons for such goods as meat, which they found 
expensive and had consumed in only small quantities before the introduction of 
rationing, and lost access to some of the staples of their prewar diet, such as lard 
and margarine. A remarkable consequence of this shift was the ten-fold growth in 
the membership of the society of vegetarians within the first year of the war: the 
members received no coupons for meat but extra coupons for fats." To alleviate 
their problems, the poor were given a Vetkaart (fat card), which allowed them to 
replace the butter in their diet with cheaper fatty products. This somewhat allevi- 
ated the problems the urban poor faced, especially during the early years of the 
occupation, but complaints hardly subsided. The urban poor in the Netherlands 
still felt that they had been robbed of their staple fats and provided only with alter- 
natives they could not afford. 


18 NA, RBvvo, Weekverslagen, 20-10-1941. 
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Non-food prices 


The availability and quality of most non-food products declined sharply in both 
Denmark and the Netherlands. On the one hand, the dramatically lowered supply 
of textiles, shoes and other durables caused the burden of these products on house- 
hold budgets to decline (what cannot be bought does not cost money). On the other 
hand, prices rose considerably. Controlling prices for manufactured goods was 
difficult, because, much more than was the case with agriculture, the production 
process of many goods underwent radical changes. This was difficult to avoid: the 
changeover from imported oil and coal to locally mined lignite and turf, the intro- 
duction of new materials in the production process, difficulties in transportation 
and rising wages inevitably affected the cost of producing goods — costs that had to 
be met, ultimately, by the consumer. Despite the dangers of doing so, the authori- 
ties in both countries often had no choice but to allow prices to rise. 

Market pressures were not the only forces driving up the price level. Interven- 
tion by Germany was a factor as well, albeit more often in the Netherlands than in 
Denmark. Germany, as explained in the previous chapter, had little or no interest 
in Danish industry or the prices of Danish non-agricultural products. Berlin did, 
however, have a serious interest in Dutch industry. Germany's initial demand was 
that the price level in the Netherlands was not to rise above that of Germany, so as 
to ensure that German companies could buy Dutch industrial products cheaply. 
Dutch industry, reversely, strove to raise prices to the German level, for fear of 
eager German buyers who, attracted by the low price level, would buy up much 
of Dutch industry and industrial production. After the ascension of Albert Speer, 
however, the close incorporation of Dutch industry into a centrally managed Ger- 
man war industry cut short such deliberations.”° 

As noted, fuel supplies were more troublesome in Denmark than the Nether- 
lands, and the difference is clearly reflected in the price level. The domestically 
produced fuels that were introduced or reintroduced on the Danish market were 
far more expensive to produce than imported coal had been. Consequently, Danish 
fuel prices rose explosively after the outbreak of war. Once lignite and turf produc- 
tion were up and running at the high wartime level, prices remained fairly stable. 
On the other hand, the calorific value per average unit of fuel declined as a result 
of the often dismal quality of turf and lignite: since producers were paid by the 
weight of their turf production, it was highly attractive to them to tamper with the 
water content of their product. Tricks to increase the quantity of fuel at the expense 
of quality were all but unknown in the Netherlands and appear to have been less 


19 Hansen, Økonomisk Vækst 98; Pruijt, Prijsbeheersing. 
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Table 6.3 


Sources: 


common.” After liberation, fuel prices in the two countries diverged even further. 
Denmark resumed fuel imports at high world prices, whereas the Netherlands, 
while not entirely autarkic, relied primarily on home-produced fuel.?2 


Index of official fuel prices per unit of energy (1938=100) 





Denmark Netherlands 
1938 100 100 
1939 II 100 
1940 253 100 
1941 248 120 
1942 241 120 
1943 244 156 
1944 246 156 
1945 185 
1946 244 185 
1947 263 185 
1948 329 203 





cBs, Statistisch Jaarboek, various issues; ps, Statistiske Efterretninger, various issues; new 
calculations: composite series based on estimated energy content per ton of fuel. Cf. also 
Chapter 5. 


Although Dutch fuel prices rose less strongly than Danish fuel prices, they did 
rise significantly. Shortages, not least during the coal crisis of 1941, put strong 
inflationary pressure on the fuel market. Through their Rijksbureau, fuel produc- 
ers lobbied to have official fuel prices raised, but met with little success. Fuels 
were seen as an essential product, one that made up a great share of household 
expenditure. More importantly, Hirschfeld and other economic authorities were 
not convinced that relatively low fuel prices would endanger the production of the 
Dutch coal mines. Fuel prices were allowed to rise, but rather along the lines of 
general inflation, much to the irritation, admittedly, of fuel producers.23 

Few sectors of the Danish and Dutch economies were as hard-hit by the declin- 
ing availability of raw materials as the textile and leather industries, a problem 
amply reflected in steeply increased prices. Rising prices, however, were of limited 
relevance in the light of declining supplies: after all, the price of garments and 
shoes mattered only if they were available to be bought. More dangerous, perhaps, 


21 Fraud in fuel and other industries is discussed in detail in Chapter 8. 
22 Hansen, Økonomisk Vækst 11; C. Lindbergh, Post-war shortages of food and coal (1946). 
23 Mensink, De kolenvoorziening in Nederland. 
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was the rapid deterioration of quality. If this is taken into account, it is clear that the 
data presented in table 6.4 are an underestimation of a far more extreme inflation. 
People were paying considerably more for far less footwear and clothing. 


Table 6.4 Index of clothing and shoe prices (1938=100) 








Clothing Shoes 

DK NL DK NL 
1938 100 100 100 100 
1939 112 100 100 III 
1940 162 144 130 140 
1941 208 211 163 173 
1942 221 244 171 197 
1943 221 256 172 222 
1944 222 267 174 230 
1945 204 311 173 287 
1946 205 311 170 307 
1947 207 300 171 326 
1948 219 300 172 326 

Sources: cBs, Maandschriften, ps, Satistiske Efteretninger, various issues. 


In both Denmark and the Netherlands, textile prices approximately doubled dur- 
ing the early years of the occupation. A marked divergence between the two coun- 
tries, however, occurred after liberation. While Dutch prices continued to rise sig- 
nificantly, Danish prices were mostly stable up to 1948. This difference should 
be ascribed at least partly to the aggressive utility scheme introduced in postwar 
Denmark. As explained in the previous chapter, the Direktorat for Vareforsyning 
greatly tightened its grip on the textile and leather industries after the war. By 
pushing the introduction of cheap, standardized products, it brought down aver- 
age prices. More importantly, as said, the availability of clothing in Denmark dur- 
ing the postwar period was better than it was in the Netherlands, a difference that 
may well have influenced inflationary pressure.*4 


Throughout the 1940s, the pressure on the Danish and Dutch housing markets 
gradually intensified, but the price of housing remained remarkably stable. Rent 
controls had been introduced in both countries during the 1930s to protect the poor 
from greedy landlords. Measures had been introduced both to control rents and to 


24 See above, page 128. 
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prohibit the unilateral termination of rental contracts.” In this respect, Denmark 
and the Netherlands fit a more general pattern: many other countries introduced 
rent controls during the 1930s to protect low-income groups. By freezing rents, 
the rising prices of other products could more easily be borne by working-class 
households. In Denmark and the Netherlands, rents remained stable even dur- 
ing the inflation of the war years. In real terms, hence, rents in fact declined, and 
made up a declining percentage of household expenditure. The obvious drawback 
of this policy was that it diminished the incentive for property owners to rent out 
living space. As attractive as rent control policies were to people who already rented 
a home, they may well have been a hindrance to those looking for one. Whether 
this was a grave problem is difficult to say, since civilian building had come to a 
halt anyway, although existing housing may otherwise have become more readily 
available. In the Netherlands at least, price controls were blamed for the housing 
shortage.”® 

According to official data, rent controls were an exceptional success. On the 
other hand, it is likely that rents or premiums were sometimes paid in excess of the 
legal rents. While the shortage of housing gradually worsened in both Denmark 
and the Netherlands, it became more difficult to find housing and, hence, attrac- 
tive to bribe an owner or previous tenant to gain access to housing. It is difficult 
to reconstruct to what extent such illegal overpayments were made, let alone to 
estimate the amounts of money involved. The archival traces of Danish and Dutch 
price controllers do not suggest that these people considered rental housing as one 
of their main target areas. That said, there were various ways to increase rents. For 
example, some Danish landlords rented out apartments at the official rent — but 
on the condition that the furniture in it was also rented (at an uncontrolled — and, 
generally, very high — price).?7 

Like rents, real estate prices were controlled. However, these controls were less 
stringent that those on rents. Besides, much less importance was attached to these 
prices in the two countries. Of course, the members of the most vulnerable groups 
in both Denmark and the Netherlands would have rented rather than owned their 
house, both for financial reasons and because at the time there was no culture of 
homeownership among the working classes. Nevertheless, the gap between vigor- 
ously price controlled rental housing and relatively uncontrolled occupier-owned 
housing grew. Recent research suggests that such gaps can lead to serious distor- 


25 Klemann, Nederland 418; Hansen, Okomisk Vækst 104. 

26 M.D. Bogaarts, De periode van het kabinet Beel, bind D, 2nd half, a: Wederopbouw en Volkshuisvesting Verkeer en 
Waterstaat (Nijmegen 1996) 3904;. A highly critical evaluation of rent control policies in the twentieth century 
has been published by the Fraser Institute: Rent Control: a Popular Paradox. 
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tions in the housing market and structural excess demand on the rental market.?® 
Danish data at least suggest that rent controls led to a more uneven distribution of 
overcrowding. While rental homes became increasingly overcrowded during this 
period, the inhabitation density of owner-occupied properties remained roughly 
stable.29 This is all the more remarkable since the occupation era had witnessed 
radically decreased poverty and considerable increases in income, which should 
have enabled more people to buy a property. As yet, however, a serious investiga- 
tion of rent controls in Denmark and the Netherlands in the twentieth century 
remains to be undertaken. 


Crushing inflation? 


Prices rose considerably in occupied Denmark and the Netherlands. However, this 
fact alone does not mean that inflation was a great threat to people’s livelihoods. 
In the first place, the development not only of the price level but also of incomes 
must be taken into account. This issue will be addressed further in the following 
chapter, which is devoted to incomes. Before then, however, the development of 
prices should be set against the changing pattern of consumption. Much of the rise 
in prices was offset, remarkably enough, by the gradual impoverishment caused 
by the war. The fact that very little was available during the war greatly lessened the 
impact of rising prices on household budgets — not the kind of inflation control the 
poor would have liked best, presumably, but highly effective nonetheless. 

The relation between wartime inflation and consumption is a complicated one. 
From the perspective of administrators, the matter was simple: a standard package 
of consumables had been made available through rationing, this package had a 
certain price, and household incomes had to be high enough to afford that price. 
In reality, the relation between consumption and wartime inflation was more com- 
plex. This was partly due to the fact that the black market was thriving and was 
attracting people even from the lower end of the income scale, who both made 
and spent some of their money there. Copenhagen police records tell shocking 
stories of men who spent their family’s income on alcohol, and then sold coupons 
to raise money for more. Dutch reports made for the rBvvo in the poorer quarters 
of the larger Dutch cities resound with disdain for the inability of the ‘antisocial to 
spend their money prudently, causing them to be unable to purchase their ration 
after two weeks of overspending.3° 


28 H.O. Pollakowski, ‘Who Really Benefits from New York City’s Rent Regulation System?’ (Manhattan Institute 
Civic Report no. 34, 2003). 

29 Kjersgaard, Danmark 223. 

30 NA, RBVVO, Weekverslagen passim; LAS KBB, Domsboger passim. 
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The impact of wartime inflation on consumption was, in reality, a more com- 
plicated matter than many contemporary observers suggested. Just as in an econ- 
omy without rationing, consumptive choices were and remained related to price, 
although the relative importance of prices obviously diminished when there was 
far less too choose from. Nevertheless, even if people had a sufficient income 
to be able to afford their rations, they may still have preferred to spend their 
money otherwise (for example on black market purchases) or simply to save it. 
Price elasticity did not suddenly disappear merely because the economy became 
controlled. 

There are two ways in which the impact of wartime inflation on Danish and 
Dutch consumption can be assessed. First, the development of official prices and 
legally available quantities can be used to calculate a price index to illustrate the 
price development of the legally available package of goods. Second, the changes 
in household behaviour can be investigated by using contemporary investigations 
into actual households. Both approaches have obvious drawbacks. A price index 
based on the official price of an official pattern of consumption is at risk of becom- 
ing an administrative fiction, as it is based on the assumption of perfectly compli- 
ant, rational consumers. Looking at actual consumptive behaviour, on the other 
hand, has the drawback that data are both scarce and hardly representative. The 
solution to this problem of measurement, in so far as there is a solution, is to look 
at both. 

The Dutch css and the Danish ps each constructed series to investigate the 
development of the cost of living of the working classes. In Denmark, these inves- 
tigations were based on rather irregular investigations of consumption among a 
large sample of working-class households. The results were then compared with 
the development of prices, to arrive at a series of the cost of living of working-class 
households. This method, which had been introduced long before the German 
invasion, was reasonably effective as long as neither patterns of consumption 
nor the price level changed very rapidly. After May 1940, however, both variables 
changed drastically, thereby reducing the reliability of the ps series. Between 
sample investigations, ps had little choice but to adapt their series on a makeshift 
basis to the changing availability of goods. There was little sense, for example, in 
continuing to include coffee in a cost of living index when coffee was no longer 
available. As figure 6.1 shows, according to the ps data the consequences of the 
explosive development of food and fuel prices during the first year of the occupa- 
tion were considerable. In late 1941, household expenditure peaked at roughly 
145% of normal expenditure. Thereafter, expenses declined. This decline was 
not caused by a decline in prices, most of which had stabilized, but by a much 
lower consumption of several goods. The decline in expenditure mainly affected 
such products as textiles and shoes, which had become available in far smaller 
quantities. 
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Figure 6.1 


Source: 
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Price index of (estimated) working class consumption package in Denmark, 1938-47 (1938=100) 
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Statistiske Efterretninger, Statistisk Arbog, various issues. 


The peak in Danish prices in 1941, which is evident in the above figure, should 
be judged with some scepticism. This peak occurred just before the major budget 
investigation undertaken in 1942, the first to take place since 1935. The package 
of goods used in the calculation immediately before those investigations argu- 
ably make it the least reliable of the entire series, because the previous investi- 
gation of actual expenditure had been carried out some time before, and since 
then the changes in prices and patterns of consumption had been considerable. 
Perhaps working-class households indeed increased their expenditure to the level 
suggested by the ps series, but it is certainly conceivable that working-class house- 
holds economized far more in the early years of the war, limiting their consump- 
tion in the wake of rising prices, than is suggested by this graph. While there is 
little doubt that household expenditure did peak after the sharp rise in fuel and 
food prices, household expenditure as reported by ps may well be an overestima- 
tion of actual consumption and hence an overestimation of the expenditure of the 
working classes.3 

Similar, though less severe problems plague the series drawn up for the Neth- 
erlands by the cas. The cas calculated a cost of living index similar to the long- 
running series produced by ps, on the basis of estimated patterns of consumption 
and official price development. As in Denmark, the observed pattern of consump- 
tion during the mid 1930s was used as the basis for these calculations, with adap- 


31 Danmarks Statistik, Statistiske Efterretninger. 
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Figure 6.2 


Source: 


tations being made for the changing availability of goods. Unlike in Denmark, 
however, no new large-scale investigation into actual consumption was under- 
taken until 1947, causing the reliability of data to decline as time went by. Because 
of the rapidly changing (that is, deteriorating) standards of living in the Nether- 
lands, the roughness of this index severely limits its usefulness for our goals. On 
the other hand, the general development of the cost of living, which was much 
less sudden than in Denmark, is well illustrated by figure 6.2. While, on the one 
hand, no abrupt peak in estimated expenditure ever existed in the Netherlands, 
as it did in Denmark, the level of expenditure by the end of the occupation was 
considerably higher. Still, it cannot be emphasized enough that the underlying 
assumption that patterns of consumption were relatively rigid was, of course, at 
odds with reality. 
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A more useful cost of living index for wartime Denmark and the Netherlands 
can be arrived at by using official data to calculate a Paasche index. On the basis 
of official price data and official consumption (that is, in most cases, rations) an 
index can be calculated reflecting both the changing (official) pattern of consump- 
tion and the changing (official) price levels. In table 6.5, a Paasche index is given 
for low-income households in Denmark and the Netherlands. The index includes 
the subsidies given to the Danish poor and the financial alleviation given to the 
Dutch poor by the Vetkaart. 
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Table 6.5 


Source: 
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Paasche index of low-income cost of living, Denmark and the Netherlands, 1939-46 
(1939 =100) 





Denmark Netherlands 
1939 100 100 
1940 137 113 
1941 155 135 
1942 157 145 
1943 155 155 
1944 159 159 
1945 156 178 
1946 157 190 





See previous chapters and tables 6.1-6.4. Working-class budget for the base year reconstruc- 
ted from budget investigations used in tables 6.1 and 6.2. 


These newly constructed series resemble the series produced by ps and css, but 
the outcomes are more moderate. The ps and cgs series, because they take insuf- 
ficient account of the changing availability of goods, are over-sensitive to sudden 
bouts of inflation. That said, although the newly calculated series are somewhat 
less extreme, the war years clearly saw a considerable rise in the cost of living, 
as inflation rates far outpaced the declining availability of consumer goods. The 
declining availability of goods certainly did not compensate for the considerable 
inflation of the war years. 


Coping strategies 


High-income households were hard pressed to spend their wealth in the empty 
shops of Denmark and the Netherlands, but the economically less fortunate clearly 
were suffering the consequences of inflation and were forced to be careful in their 
spending. They developed strategies to cope with the impact of inflation, adapting 
their patterns of consumption and economizing wherever possible. Their plight 
did not pass unnoticed, and various economic authorities in Denmark and the 
Netherlands ventured to investigate how inflation impacted the patterns of con- 
sumption among the relatively poor. 

The EN, which was particularly interested in the standards of living of poor cit- 
izens, set up a research project of its own, investigating a mere 40 households and 
focusing exclusively on foodstuffs. Because virtually no other such investigation 
was carried out in Denmark, it is nevertheless a valuable source for the investiga- 
tion of the most vulnerable members of Danish society. The EHN, much unlike ps, 
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did not investigate price series but undertook a field investigation approximately 
every three months. The EHN constructed two series, focusing on the consump- 
tion of a number of foodstuffs by the families of both unemployed and employed 
unskilled workers in Copenhagen. Although these families were not necessarily 
the lowest income group, which in all likelihood comprised single mothers, they 
did constitute a sizeable underclass in Danish society and, because of their urban 
residence, the most likely to fall victim to rising food prices.3? 

The foremost conclusion of the EHN was that, in strictly quantitative terms, 
nutritional standards were not threatened in the slightest by increased food prices. 
It was calculated that even in unemployed families during the difficult early years of 
the occupation, adults consumed about 2900-3000 calories per day, easily enough 
to maintain good health. That is not to say, however, that the diet of unskilled 
workers and their families was income-independent; there certainly were differ- 
ences with the diet of the more well-to-do. Especially butter, which was subsidized 
for low-income households, was consumed in quantities that were well above the 
national average. During the brief period for which data are available concerning 
both employed and unemployed households, the latter consumed somewhat less 
butter but by no means worryingly so. 

Overall, the investigations of the EHN suggest that even the relatively poor in 
Denmark consumed considerable quantities of meat. There were slight differences 
in the choice of products (the poor ate more sausages and mince, while the better- 
off ate more bacon and beef) but the general picture is one of only minor changes. 
That is not to say, of course, that the Danish poor did not adapt their pattern of 
consumption to the impact of inflation, although it does suggest that they did so 
primarily in ways other than by economizing on foodstuffs. As will be explained in 
Chapter 8, there is good reason to believe that poor Danes rather economized on 
fuels, which (as shown in table 6.3 above) became very expensive during the occupa- 
tion. Still, the data are sketchy and should not be taken at face value. 

In the Netherlands, frequent mention was made, not least in the weekly reports 
drawn up by employees of the rBvvo, of people economizing on food. Working- 
class families throughout the country were said to have abstained from eating 
meat, eggs and other relatively expensive foodstuffs. Bereft as they were of their 
prewar staples such as lard, observers claimed that the Dutch poor were unable 
and unwilling to shift to expensive foodstuffs such as meat, but rather chose to 
seek refuge in eating great quantities of potatoes and bread.33 If true, this would 
be a strange contrast with the situation in Denmark, especially because the prices 
of foodstuffs rose in both countries and this could be expected to have had roughly 
similar consequences for consumption. 


32 RA, DfV, EHN, various documents. 
33 NA, RBVVO, Weekverslagen passim. 
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One attempt to investigate the diets of the working classes was undertaken by 
the Polscommissie (Pols committee), which was headed by the nutritionist Eijkel. 
Prompted by concerns about the food consumption by especially the urban poor, 
this committee conducted a number of surveys into the food consumption by 
various professional and income groups. Its findings suggest that the impression 
gained from qualitative sources — namely that income and diet were closely linked 
during the occupation — is correct. On the other hand, there have been suggestions 
that the reliability of these data leaves much to be desired. During the 1980s, Dols 
claimed that investigators had mislead the Germans by tampering with the data 
in order to suggest a lower intake of nutrients than people actually consumed. 
However, the report was published in 1953, by which time there was little strategic 
need to fabricate falsifications. Moreover, the internal memorandum Dols wrote 
about the report in the early 1950s does not mention these falsifications. With 
some caveats, then, it seems worthwhile to investigate the data collected by the 
Polscommissie.34 

Here, the per capita consumption of three marker nutrients (carbohydrates, 
animal protein, plant protein) have been related to the incomes of manual work- 
ers. To this end, the data taken from the Polscommissie reports have been adapted 
to reflect income and consumption per adult male equivalent. The 1941 data rep- 
resented in figure 6.3 reveal that the consumption of especially animal protein 
was related to income, but the spread is considerable. In all, income statistically 
explains about a quarter of the intake of animal proteins in the data. This is due to 
two factors: first, these data were collected nationwide and include at least some 
data relating to rural dwellers, whose access to animal-source foodstuffs was rela- 
tively good; second, because all the data relate to manual workers, income dif- 
ferentiation within this group is relatively small. If a representative sample of the 
urban Dutch population had been available, more may have been revealed. Such 
an investigation was not undertaken at the time. 

Nevertheless, the difference between the richer and poorer households in the 
amounts of animal protein consumed was quite marked. In the early years of the 
occupation (when manual labourers had a low income), a five-guilder increase 
in income typically led to a doubling of animal protein consumption. Since all 
sources of animal protein (dairy products, meat and eggs) were rationed, it is 
evident that the combined effort of rationing and price control did not render 
income irrelevant. Poor people in fact continued to consume far less of the more 
expensive (that is, animal) products. The effect of incomes on consumption of 
the other macronutrients under scrutiny (carbohydrates and plant protein) was 
far less marked. 


34 The remarks of Dols are mentioned in: Trienekens, Tussen ons volk en de honger 365. Dols’ original memoran- 
dum can be found at na, Archief gezondheidsraad 450. 
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Figure 6.3 


Source: 


Consumption of animal-source proteins (grams) by manual workers’ households, related. to 


income (guilder cents), the Netherlands, 1941 
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Commissie tot onderzoek van de voedings- en gezondheidstoestand der Nederlandsche 
Bevolking, Rapport betreffende het onderzoek naar de gezondheidstoestand van de Nederlandse 
bevolking in de jaren 1941-1945, uitgezonderd de z.g. Hongerwinter (1944-1945) (The Hague 


1953). N=285. 


To assess more precisely the influence of income on nutrition, one needs to inves- 
tigate the development over time of the relation between income and nutrition, 
and hence of the impact of the price level on actual consumption. While Appendix 
11 provides the analysis of the Eijkel data in more in detail, here only the general 
pattern is of immediate importance. What is most remarkable about the findings 
in the Eijkel research, as presented in Appendix 11, is that the consumption of ani- 
mal source foodstuffs was related quite strongly to income, but that this relation 
was much weaker in 1943 than in other years. Indeed, throughout the period 1941- 
42, the impact of budgetary constraints on the consumption of animal-source 
foodstuffs clearly declined, despite rising prices. This effect should be ascribed, 
at least partly, the fact that the availability of, and hence the budgetary impact of, 
animal source foods declined. Secondly, rising prices were offset at least partly by 
the gradual rise in wages and improved employment opportunities. 
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Were price controls a success? Yes — to a certain extent. Price controllers in both 
Denmark and the Netherlands managed to keep prices well below equilibrium 
level without completely disrupting production. Compared to the situation in the 
later years of the First World War, the achievements of price controllers in the 
Second World War were nothing short of spectacular, especially when one takes 
into account the amount of work and the painstaking process of price stetting. 
Although price controllers were popular with few, their work was necessary to 
all. Without price controls, the economic arrangements that were in effect dur- 
ing the occupation would in all likelihood have collapsed well before liberation. 
That said, prices did rise in both countries, driving up the cost of living. The com- 
plaints about rising prices that feature prominently in much of the contemporary 
material are quite understandable in the light of the cost of living index calculated 
above: life was becoming expensive during the occupation, and it was becoming 
expensive fast. 

That said, data concerning the impact of rising prices on consumption are 
sketchy at best. While there is sufficient evidence to expect that wartime infla- 
tion had an impact on consumption in Denmark and the Netherlands, neither 
the nature nor the extent of that impact can easily be reconstructed. In the very 
roughest of terms, it appears that Dutch people were more inclined to economize 
on food than were the Danes, but given the nature of both EHN and Polscommis- 
sie data, there is little certainty about the reliability of that observation, let alone 
the possibility to make any definitive claims about the magnitude of that impact. 
Prices made up only one part of the puzzle that must be solved in order to establish 
how people dealt with the onslaught that inflation, as we shall see, really was. 

The first step, rather obviously, is to investigate the development of incomes. 
As everybody has experienced, the impact of any price level on consumption is 
strongly linked to one’s income. Incomes changed quickly and considerably dur- 
ing the war years, which altered but did not altogether neutralize the impact of 
rising prices. Incomes, hence, are the subject of the following chapter. 
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Poverty in Moneyed Times 


Introduction 


I 
2 


This Danish cartoon on page 132, which appeared in 1942 in the satirical maga- 
zine Bleksprutten, depicts a rather fat farmer comfortably seated on the back of 
a pig, bank book in pocket, the two of them held aloft by a crowd of emaciated 
Danes. Windfall agricultural profits and the consequent rising cost of living for 
the rest of the population had clearly had an effect on public opinion. Such profits 
had also had an effect on political discourse: on returning from exile in Britain, 
the first postwar prime minister — Christmas Moller — bluntly stated that farmers 
could ‘not reasonably expect to maintain a price level they had obtained during the 
war at the expense of society as a whole’. High food prices had enriched farmers at 
the expense of both the Danish treasury and their non-agrarian compatriots. In the 
Netherlands, similar sentiments existed and, as indeed in Denmark, continued 
to exist after the war. Lou de Jong, long the dominant historian of the occupation, 
wrote in scathing terms of the poverty visited upon the urban poor by rising food 
prices, depriving them of their legitimate share of the dwindling food supplies in 
the country.” In the light of the previous chapter, this moral indignation is easy to 
understand: the cost of living rose considerably in both Denmark and the Neth- 
erlands, threatening the real incomes of many consumers and driving up profits 
in agriculture as well as in various other sectors. To many wartime and postwar 
commentators, inflation was not merely a consequence of impersonal economic 
circumstances, but a failure of producers to muster sufficient solidarity with their 
poorer compatriots. 

One may question, however, whether the popular image of a suffering under- 
class of impoverished workers is quite correct. After all, not only prices but also 
wages rose during the war, and unemployment all but disappeared. Gruesome 
accounts of wartime poverty can be found in Dutch and Danish archives, but 
most contemporary depictions of Danish and Dutch working-class life do not fit 
the image of persistent economic misery, or do so only inconsistently. True, people 
were often cold, insufficiently dressed and otherwise negatively affected by the 
war, but their incomes generally rose. For many people at the lower end of the 


Quoted in: Rostgaard Nissen, Til fælles bedste 304. 
De Jong, Koninkrijk Vol. 7, bind 2. 
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Drawing, 1945, by Bo Bojesen, first published in Mandens Blad. 
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income scale, circumstances were in many respects improving, not least because 
they finally had the opportunity to earn an income themselves. As a result, Copen- 
hagen bars and clubs were bursting not only with German troops but also with 
Danish youths, who indulged in drink, jazz and dancing, often to the despair of 
their elders. Many working-class men in Copenhagen appear to have had a suf- 
ficient income to purchase expensive cigarettes on the black market. In the Neth- 
erlands, pawnbrokers went bankrupt for want of customers, while savings banks 
were overwhelmed by people wanting to open a new account. These are hardly 
signs that the proletariat was short of money during the occupation. 

In the Netherlands, rising wages and declining unemployment were comple- 
mented by radical improvements in public welfare. Late in 1941, the Dutch Nazi 
propagandist Max Blokzijl proudly claimed that: 


.. in spite of war and other problems, unemployment has been successfully 
fought, wages, prices and taxes have been adapted, social insurance has been 
expanded, child support legislation has become effective, on 1 September 1941 
universal health insurance was introduced and as of 1 October, unemployment 
benefits have been increased significantly} 


It is hard to see how these measures (for Blokzijl was not lying) would not have 
improved the lot of the very poorest among the Dutch. 

Although, as should be clear from the previous chapters, the war years were 
not good years in terms of civilian consumption in either Denmark or the Neth- 
erlands, while life became ever more barren for most, the very poorest were on 
their way up, if only relative to their wealthier compatriots. The gap between rich 
and poor appears to have been closing rather than widening. Hence, the question 
in this chapter is whether the war really was such a bad time for the poor in Den- 
mark and the Netherlands, or whether in fact it was a period of relative prosperity. 
The second question is whether changes in the position of the relatively poor can 
explain the observed differences between Denmark and the Netherlands. 


The bleak 1930s 


3 


Before investigating the development of wealth and poverty in the two countries, 
it is important to take account of the relative wealth in each country on the eve of 
the occupation. Expressed in international purchasing power, GDP per capita in 
the Netherlands stood at a mere 80% of that in Denmark. Although the slightly 


M.H.L.W. Blokzijl, Brandende kwesties: een keur uit en een bewerking van de ‘Radiopraatjes’ gehouden door Max 
Blokzijl (Amsterdam 1942) 46. 
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Figure 7.1 


Source: 
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higher price levels on the Danish domestic market lessened this difference (at 
foreign exchange rates) somewhat in real terms, it remains significant. The Great 
Depression had had a more profound impact on the Dutch than on the Danish 
economy, and had taken much longer to loosen its grip.4 

Apart from overall wealth, the distribution of the available wealth differed con- 
siderably. The consecutive Danish social-democratic governments under Thorvald 
Stauning had championed relative budgetary restraint during the 1930s, but had 
nevertheless laid the basis for the now almost proverbial Danish welfare state. In 
the Netherlands, four conservative governments under Colijn had done very much 
the reverse in the same period: in reaction to the crisis, they had dismantled many 
of the welfare provisions that had previously existed, and depressed wages. The 
early (1931) devaluation of the Danish kroner, as opposed to the late (1936) devalu- 
ation of the Dutch guilder, had left the Danes considerably more leeway.’ In terms 
of welfare policies, taxation and social insurance, the Netherlands was still rela- 
tively far removed from the welfare state the country was to become after the war, 
and which Denmark was already on the way to becoming. At the time the Weh- 
rmacht invaded, Denmark was a more egalitarian state than the Netherlands.° The 
difference is reflected in the ownership of relative luxuries such as radios, which 
were considerably more common in Denmark than in the Netherlands. 


Nominal wage development in Denmark and the Netherlands, 1929-38 (1929=100) 
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Mitchell, International Historical Statistics, 189. 


4 A. Maddison, The World Economy: a Millennial Perspective; see also: Van Zanden, Een klein land; Hansen, Øko- 
nomisk vækst. 

5 P.J.A. Adrianai (ed), Fiscale ervaringen in bezettingstijd 1940-1945 (Amsterdam 1946). 

6 International Labour Office, Yearbook of Labour Statistics 1935-1955 (See www.iisg.nl). 
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Welfare and tax 


Fiscal and welfare policies changed little in Denmark during the occupation, but 
did in the Netherlands. In terms of welfare policies, the Dutch quickly caught 
up with the Danes during the war years, and not primarily on German initiative. 
During the 1930s, the Dutch parliament had withstood calls for socio-economic 
reform, but the absence of democratic controls during the occupation enabled 
Dutch administrators to push through such reforms. In the different Dutch politi- 
cal climate after the war, these changes were not contested, despite the politically 
dubious way in which they had been introduced. Health insurance and tax reforms 
were both introduced in 1941. Unemployment benefits were increased and the 
authorities stepped up public service provisions, notably in the field of (remark- 
ably enough) child health.” 

Still, the improvements in the fate of the Dutch poor brought about by these 
reforms should not be overstated. Increased unemployment benefits, however 
much Blokzijl trumpeted about them, mattered relatively little in an era when 
unemployment was virtually unheard of — and eventually made illegal. The over- 
haul of the system of taxation, on the other hand, shifted the burden of taxation 
towards the well-to-do and favoured families with children. On the other hand, 
people with the lowest incomes did not profit from this development, perhaps even 
the contrary. Before 1941, people with an annual income of less than 800 guilders 
(which was a very low income) had been officially exempt from taxes, whereas 
those with a somewhat higher income were informally exempted, because the 
fiscal authorities did not deem it financially prudent to collect taxes from people 
in these groups. With the introduction of the new wage-based taxation system, 
these people became taxpayers.® Universal health insurance, on the other hand, 
mattered a great deal to the standard of living of the poorest. Access to health care 
improved considerably after 1941, leading to increased pressure on the medical 
services but allowing the most vulnerable groups to receive the medical attention 
they needed. Another advantage for some low-income families was the introduc- 
tion of child support: from 1941 onwards, families received a state allowance for 
their third child and any subsequent children. Because the amount of this allow- 
ance was income-dependent, poor but child-rich families received some three guil- 
ders per month for their children, which did not cover the cost of raising them 
but certainly helped.9 


7 Hirschfeld, Herinneringen uit de bezettingstijd; Bijdragen en Mededelingen betreffende de volksgezondheid (various 
issues). 

8 Antal, ‘De loonbelasting’ 289 and Adriani ‘Samenvatting 402 in: Adriani Fiscale ervaringen. 
cBs, Economische en sociale kroniek 281. 
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These policy changes helped the Netherlands to close the public welfare gap 
with Denmark. There, the war years had not been a period of great public policy 
innovation, unsurprisingly given the relative political continuity. Although the 
Dutch poor did not all gain much from tax reforms and the like, their improved 
access to medical care, which was improving in many respects, was certainly a 
great stride forward, especially because this was an era in which infectious disease 
was increasing to dangerous levels. However, the question remains whether and, 
if so, to what extent the Dutch also caught up with the Danes in terms of wage 
levels and employment opportunities. 


The scourge of unemployment 


In the first half of the twentieth century, unemployment and poverty went hand 
in hand. In both Denmark and the Netherlands, and for that matter everywhere 
in Europe at the time, unemployment benefits were so low that those living on 
them were, if not destitute, certainly extraordinarily poor by any standard. Unem- 
ployment was high in prewar Denmark and the Netherlands, so that a sizeable 
underclass of paupers was always very visibly present. Consequently, contempo- 
rary political and economic thinking focused to a large extent on the problem 
of mass unemployment, a focus that was of formative influence on prevailing 
attitudes towards totalitarian regimes. In the years leading up to the occupation, 
many in Denmark and the Netherlands were acutely aware that unemployment 
was no longer a problem in either Nazi Germany or the Soviet Union. The limited 
pro-German sentiments that existed in the two occupied countries stemmed to a 
considerable extent from admiration for this very feat. 

Those who had been impressed by the German achievement of full employ- 
ment were not disappointed. Many of the notions people had about the advantages 
of the Nazi economy may have been based on propaganda and misinformation, 
but full employment had indeed been achieved in Hitler’s Germany by, at the lat- 
est, 1938.7° Thereafter, the labour market came under ever-increasing pressure as 
Germany shifted from a peacetime economy towards one ready to wage total war. 
Mass mobilization for military service and military production drained the Ger- 
man economy of labour power, more than compensating for the loss of employ- 
ment caused by lowered civilian consumption.” German full employment came 
at a price of relatively low overall standards of living, as a consequence of both 
shortages and relatively low wages. This was, of course, the quintessence of an 
economy waging total war: the full productive capacity of the economy was put 


ro Overy, War and economy 42. 
rr Overy, War and economy Go. 
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to use, but not to increase the welfare within the country. After Denmark and the 
Netherlands had involuntarily become part of the German economic realm, the 
war economy of the Reich began to literally absorb many of their unemployed by 
employing Dutch and Danish workers in Germany. Even more people, however, 
were employed by the Dutch and Danish industries that were busy producing for 
Germany.” In addition, huge numbers of workers were needed to build defence 
works. In some cases, increased indigenous employment arose from import sub- 
stitution. As explained in Chapter 3, the severance of Denmark and the Nether- 
lands from world markets posed serious problems. While many products, such as 
chocolate, simply became unavailable, others were replaced by indigenous alter- 
natives. Most of those, such as locally grown tobacco and fish-skin shoes, were of 
little consequence for the labour market. The exception to this was mining: both 
in Danish lignite and turf mining and in Dutch coal mining, increasing numbers 
were employed. As explained in Chapter 3, during the occupation indigenously 
produced fuel to a large extent replaced imported coal. By 1942, some 50,000 
Danes were winning turf and a further 5000 were employed in lignite mining. In 
the Netherlands too, lignite and turf were won during the occupation; however, 
even at its high point in 1943, lignite mining employed only 353 people nation- 
wide — thrice as many as before the war, but nevertheless an insignificant figure 
in the bigger picture.3 Turf and coal winning employed more people, but the 
effect of new mining industries was on the whole less marked in the Netherlands 
than in Denmark. It is difficult to estimate retrospectively how many people were 
employed by import-substituting manufacturing in the two countries. Suffice to 
say that except in the case of mining, the effect of import substitution was in all 
certainly much smaller than the upsurge of indigenous industry driven by Ger- 
man demand.4 

In the course of the occupation, both Denmark and the Netherlands entered a 
prolonged era of full, or almost full, employment. High employment, moreover, 
did not end after liberation. While the First World War had been followed by a 
major slump, employment remained high for years after 1945 in both Denmark 
and the Netherlands.” As unemployment disappeared, so did the most serious 
prewar cause of poverty and the grave economic threat that had been looming 
over almost all working-class families during the interwar period. Still, the disap- 
pearance of unemployment from the Dutch and Danish economies was not, as 
is sometimes suggested, achieved overnight. As is shown in table 7.1, unemploy- 


Klemann, Nederland 231; Hansen, Økonomisk vækst 97-98. 

Hansen, Økonomisk vækst ror; cgs, Kroniek 50; Klemann, Nederland 263. 

Klemann, Nederland 231; Bundgård Christensen et al., Danmark besat 670; Andersen, De gjorde Danmark 
større. 

As, indeed, in Europe as a whole. Milward, The Reconstruction of Western Europe 1945-51. 
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ment took several years to decline to low wartime levels. Hence, a sizeable number 
of families in both countries endured the difficult economic circumstances of the 
early 1940s without an even remotely sufficient income. 





Table 7.1 Estimated unemployment (percentage of male labour force) in Denmark and the Netherlands, 
1938-46 
Denmark Netherlands 

1938 8 13 
1939 7 EL 
1940 9 9 
1941 3 4 
1942 4 5 
1943 3 I 
1944 2 o 
1945 3 2 
1946 2 o 





The data presented in this table suffer slightly from statistical incompatibilities between 
the two countries. Reliable data on unemployment in Denmark for this period are avail- 
able only with regard to those with unemployment insurance. Since the social insurance 
systems of the two countries differed profoundly, a comparison is difficult to make. 
The data presented here for Denmark (i.e. registered unemployed compared with the 
male population of working age) in all likelihood underestimate unemployment, not 
least because labour in Germany has not been included. Nevertheless, the general trend 
towards low unemployment is clear. Cf. Hansen, Økonomisk Vækst 231, Klemann, 
Nederland 433, Mitchell, International Historical Statistics 163. 


As the unemployed in both Denmark and the Netherlands were gradually absorbed 
into the expanding labour market, a sizeable infrastructure for the state employ- 
ment of the long-term unemployed was dismantled. Relief works had long been 
seen as the answer to unemployment. Those engaged in such work, however, 
had to make do with meagre wages for performing mostly physically straining 
work, often in remote places. It is worth noting that these organizations, which 
employed as many as 400,000 in the Netherlands, mostly disappeared in the 
course of the war, and with them disappeared a class of working poor. The disman- 
tling of relief schemes and the absorption of their workforces into regular (and bet- 
ter paid) employment, meant that the standard of living of the former workforces 
increased considerably. Weekly incomes could easily double when workers moved 
from relief works into regular employment.6 


16 P. de Rooy, Werklozenzorg en werkloosheidsbestrijding, 1917-1940: landelijk en Amsterdams beleid (Amsterdam 
1979); Sode Madsen, Arbejdsløshedsbekæmpelsen i Danmark 1930-50. 
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Working for war 


Few forms of economic exploitation in Denmark and the Netherlands were as 
successful as the mobilization of their labour potential for the German war indus- 
try. Germany suffered a chronic shortage of manpower, which numerous Danish 
and Dutch men, as well as a handful of women, were to help to solve. During the 
decades that have passed since the war, those who worked for or in Germany have 
occasionally been decried as treacherous collaborators, but such moral indigna- 
tion has been rare and where it existed it usually proved highly selective. Rather 
than delving into questions of ethics and national loyalty, the focus here is on the 
consequences that working for Germany had for the occupied economies and 
for the lives of the Danes and Dutchmen employed, directly or indirectly, by the 
Third Reich. 

One of the most common ways in which Danes and Dutchmen were employed. 
by Germany was in the building of the military infrastructure to defend the conti- 
nent against an invasion by the Allies. As soon as Europe's west coast had been con- 
quered and the westward drive of the Wehrmacht forces had come to a halt, work 
was started on what was to become the Atlantikwall — the westernmost fringe of the 
Westwall, the line of defence that was to protect the Reich against attacks from the 
west. The Atlantikwall — a wall-like complex of bunkers, barbed wire, artillery and 
trenches — was truly gigantic; longer than the Great Wall of China, it was one of the 
largest and most heavily fortified defence works ever built. Today, the coastline of 
both Denmark and the Netherlands is still adorned with seemingly endless rows of 
old bunkers, silent witnesses to the immense effort made to defend the Reich. As 
D-Day proved, even the Atlantikwall was eventually penetrable by the Allies (albeit 
at a staggering human cost), but that did not make the building of the Atlantic 
defence works less significant to the economies of the occupied countries. 

Although the building of the Atlantikwall commenced as soon as the western 
coastline of continental Europe had fallen into German hands, construction was 
stepped up after it became clear that the westward advances of the Reich had come 
to a definitive halt. The initial coastal defence, which had consisted of easy-to-erect 
structures, was no longer considered sufficient after 1942, when the threat of an 
invasion from the west became increasingly acute. During the winter of 1942-43 
and again in 1944, Field Marshall Erwin Rommel toured the western coast to 
inspect the defence works, and found them — especially those in Denmark — to be 
insufficient.” After his visit, the building of fortifications reached a truly stagger- 
ing scale. The accessible, thinly populated plain of Jutland seemed an ideal inroad 
into Germany for an invasion from the west; consequently, it was here that Berlin 


17 Bundgård Christensen, Bo Poulsen and Scharff Smith, Dansk arbejde — Tyske befaestningsanlaeg (Kopenhagen 
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ordered some of the heaviest fortifications to be built. No sea or airborne invasion 
of Jutland ever took place, but the preparations for it had a marked impact on the 
Danish labour market and the living standards of thousands. 

In both Denmark and the Netherlands, though especially in the former, the 
building of defence works created numerous, often well-paid jobs. In addition, 
the German military, officialdom and the Organization Todt employed a sizeable 
number of people for other tasks in the two countries. Paperwork, interpreting 
and the like were often done by locals. Building activities of a more incidental 
nature — such as the building of airstrips and barracks — offered many young men 
the opportunity to make some quick money in temporary employment. Doing so, 
moreover, was not considered particularly treacherous by their contemporaries, 
nor was working in, say, a wharf that produced ships for Germany.'® 

The Danish and Dutch wartime economies were geared towards German inter- 
ests; in addition, thousands of Danish and Dutch men worked in Germany itself. 
Initially, work in Germany was not mandatory in either country. Workers were, 
however, stimulated to seek employment in Germany. Danish unions, aware of 
the fact that Dutch and other unions had been thoroughly Nazified after the inva- 
sion, were keen to avoid running into trouble with the German authorities and so 
actively encouraged workers to seek employment in Germany.” The Danish gov- 
ernment itself was likewise willing to lend considerable assistance to the admin- 
istration and organization of labourers who were working on the other side of 
the country’s southern border. Although definitive proof appears to be lacking, 
there is reason to believe that in certain cases unemployment benefits were made 
conditional on accepting work in Germany. Over the course of the war, roughly 
128,000 Danes — the majority of them young and unskilled — travelled south to 
find employment.?° 

In the Netherlands, unlike in Denmark, there was a tradition of cross-border 
labour. In the border region between Germany and the Netherlands, numerous 
people had been working across the border for decades. During the occupation, 
their numbers swelled. Ben Sijes has estimated number of Dutch workers who 
were employed in Germany at some point during the occupation, but remained 
resident in the Netherlands, at roughly 104.000. Of these workers, the bulk (some 
30.000 annually) were employed in Germany in the period between 1940 and 
1943.27 Although this was much higher than in the 1930s, when the inconvert- 
ibility of the Reichsmark had made cross-border labour unattractive, it was cer- 


18 Bundgård Christensen et al., Danmark besat 204; Klemann, Nederland 267. 

19 Jensen, levevilkår 88; Stræde, op. cit. 

20 See Chapters 4, 5 and 6. 

21 B.A. Sijes, De arbeidsinzet: de gedwongen arbeid van Nederlanders in Duitsland, 1940-1945 (The Hague 1990) 395, 
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tainly no novelty. In addition to people from the border regions, thousands of 
Dutch workers from elsewhere in the Netherlands worked in Germany during 
the early years of the occupation. As in Denmark, the wartime authorities did 
much to stimulate labour migration to Germany, but unlike in Denmark, these 
policies had a lineage dating back to well before the German invasion: already in 
December 1936, the Dutch government had officially adopted a policy of refusing 
benefits and employment in the relief works to people who had refused jobs in 
Germany. Only when the Netherlands mobilized its army in 1939 was the policy 
of stimulating labour migration reversed, albeit secretly, so as to not unnecessarily 
antagonize Germany. In practice, convertibility problems were such a hindrance 
that few people actually went to Germany, although the legislation far antedated 
German rule. 

However, Germany was not satisfied with the level of pressure exerted on 
Dutch workers. As of March 1942, labour service in Germany (Arbeitseinsatz) was 
made compulsory. Dutch men aged between 18 and 45 were required to report for 
work unless they were employed in kriegswichtige (war-essential) jobs or were oth- 
erwise indispensable. From then onwards, labour in Germany was truly coerced, 
and raids were held, occasionally at least, to round up those who had not reported 
themselves. The Arbeitseinsatz was, from the perspective of German economic 
interests, a failure. Well over 300,000 men went into hiding, while many more 
found ways to have their jobs registered as kriegswichtig. In all, the Arbeitseinsatz 
caused the removal of some 242,000 workers to Germany, but extracted more 
than double that number from the official Dutch economy. 

Discussions on wartime labour in Germany almost invariably centre on the 
question whether workers were enslaved victims or eager volunteers. In reality, 
most were neither. Some, not least many of the ex-workers themselves, have por- 
trayed their fate as that of slaves, forced into performing degrading and exception- 
ally hard work under inhuman circumstances, underfed and in constant danger.?? 
Even in the Netherlands, however, so many managed to escape the Arbeitseinsatz 
that possibilities to escape labour in Germany were relatively ample.” In some 
cases, as in that of Dutch men rounded up in raids, it is clear that people were 
truly forced, but for the most part it is unclear what level of coercion was used or 
how viable strategies for evasion were. In most cases, one should think of coercive 
measures as one of a number of push factors behind labour migration.?4 


22 For example in: Mia Meyer (ed.), Ik werd gedwongen: herinneringen van tewerkgestelden in Duitsland (1940-1945) 
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What was important for most of the workers who took up work in Germany 
— be they volunteers or coerced workers, Danes or Dutchmen — was what labour 
in Germany meant for their own standard of living and that of their families. In so 
far as work in Germany was voluntary, and it clearly was to a certain extent, push 
and pull factors were as important as in any other labour migration. Push factors 
are not difficult to find. Many if not most of the labourers who went to Germany 
left very little behind. Especially for many of the young males, staying at home 
meant living with their parents, with very few career opportunities, little personal 
freedom and only minimal purchasing power. To many of the youngsters who left 
their native country during the early years of the occupation, labour in Germany 
offered an escape from a particularly dreary and uneventful life at home. In exten- 
sive poster campaigns, the authorities emphasized adventurousness and solidar- 
ity among workers, as well as the lucrative wages and excellent labour conditions, 
clearly aiming to enthuse the young to opt for German rather than local jobs. 

Germany indeed had some interesting opportunities to offer. Danish and Dutch 
labourers were considered the racial equals of Germans (as long as they were not 
Jewish, that is) and therefore formed the very top of the hierarchy within the foreign 
labour force. The grim fate of, for example, Poles, who were often worked to death 
and lived under appalling conditions, should not be confused with the conditions 
under which these workers lived. Although their presence in Germany was at least 
partly coerced, Dutch and Danish labourers in Germany were not slaves. The dura- 
tion of their employment in Germany was typically between six and twelve months, 
during which they were housed, fed and, importantly, paid. Although wages were 
generally lower in Germany than in the migrant workers’ home country, they were 
certainly not dramatically low. Given the composition of the population of workers 
(Le. mostly young and unskilled), it is doubtful that they would have made much 
more at home. The German authorities had arranged for some or all of the wages 
to be sent back to the home countries with relative ease, although not all workers 
chose to use the option. The operation of such systems was at times faulty, and 
always slow, but for the most part worked reasonably well.26 

As the war progressed and Germany's military prospects gradually worsened, 
the attractiveness that working in the occupying country may have had, paled rap- 
idly. After the United States joined the Allied war effort, German factories and cit- 
ies were subjected to frequent and often highly effective bombardments. The risk 
of falling victim to Allied violence was greater in Germany than in the Netherlands 
or Denmark, and consequently labour in Germany became much less attractive 
than it had been. Life in Germany became notably less pleasant, stories of unpaid 


25 Stræde, T., ‘Arbejderbevegelsen og Tysklandarbejdere’ in: Årbog for Arbejderbevegelsens Historie; R. Kok and 
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wages began to seep through to Denmark and the Netherlands, and workers were 
increasingly kept in Germany for longer than their official term. By 1944, work- 
ing in Germany had become an option that few Danes or Dutchmen would have 
considered in the absence of coercion. 


Wages beyond control 


The decline in unemployment coupled with the entirely new employment oppor- 
tunities arising from the circumstances of military occupation could hardly fail 
to impact employment relations. The labour shortage that soon arose in many 
sectors almost forced Danish and Dutch employers to raise wages. Especially in 
Denmark, there was an acute danger of losing one’s skilled labour force to better- 
paid employment elsewhere. Besides, the inflation of the war years, as described in 
the previous chapter, necessitated a rise in wages. On the other hand, rising wages 
were themselves a threat to price stability, and the authorities in both countries 
believed it necessary to curtail the looming rise. They found support among the 
German authorities in both countries. If work in German factories was to remain 
attractive, the wages offered in Germany had to remain at least roughly on par 
with those paid in the occupied countries. Moreover, German companies were to 
be able to employ people within the occupied states as cheaply as possible. 

There was an acute need, therefore, to develop a viable infrastructure to control 
wages. In both Denmark and the Netherlands, this infrastructure was based on an 
institutional structure dating back to the 1930s. In Denmark, wages were to a large 
extent negotiated between the trade unions (united in the De Samvirkende Fagfor- 
bund) and the central employers’ organization (Dansk Arbejdsgiverforening). Theirs 
was to be a more or less cooperative relationship, setting wages in a responsible 
manner, with the active support of the government. Already in 1939 they adopted 
the solidaritetslinie (solidarity line), which aimed to protect the lowest-paid workers 
against rapidly rising prices by paying them bonuses and supplements.?7 In prac- 
tice, however, the collaboration between employers and unions proved far from 
easy. In the wake of wartime inflation, unions strove for increased wages, espe- 
cially (but certainly not exclusively) in the lowest wage brackets. Danish employer 
organizations were not keen to yield to these demands. They were particularly 
concerned to maintain the long-term competitiveness of Danish industry, fearing 
for their position in a postwar European economy, and therefore aimed to keep 
wages down.?® Despite these disputes, the pact held for the duration of the war. 
Neither employers nor unions were willing to risk the solidaritetslinie, not least 
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because both parties were happy to have so far kept the German authorities at bay 
and did not want to give the occupier a pretext to intervene.?9 

Danish unions and employers’ organizations were quite aware that arrange- 
ments were different in the Netherlands. In 1942, Dutch trade unions were dis- 
mantled and integrated into a new National Socialist trade union — the Neder- 
lands Arbeids Front (NAF; Dutch labour front) — which caused the majority of 
members to leave their union. Employers’ organizations had been sidelined. That 
is not to say that the traditional negotiating partners were entirely silenced in 
the Netherlands. Wages were mostly determined by the College van Rijksbemid- 
delaars (board of national mediators) and the College van de Arbeid (labour board). 
These organizations, while not free of National Socialist interference, remained 
reasonably representative organs for the negotiation of employment conditions 
and wages. One may question, however, how far the powers of these bodies went. 
Contrary to the situation in Denmark, the German authorities proactively inter- 
fered with Dutch wage levels, allowing wages to rise only when this was deemed 
inevitable, and encouraged convergence of wage levels. In so doing, they hoped to 
stimulate workers to seek employment in Germany and avert wage competition 
between employers. In Denmark, on the other hand, the Odel committee (named 
after its head, Axel Odel), which was responsible for German supervision of the 
Danish wage level, generally kept its distance.3° 

In both Denmark and the Netherlands, wages did rise during the occupation, 
and often rose considerably. In the wake of rising prices, raises were simply neces- 
sary to avoid the severe impoverishment of Dutch and Danish workers. That is not 
to say that they climbed the income ladder with ease. Nor was the rise in wages 
evenly spread: during the occupation, wages converged; that is, lower wages rose 
more than higher wages, and rural wages rose more than urban wages. Both the 
indigenous and the German authorities were keen to prevent the lowest paid from 
falling into the poverty trap of unaffordable rations. Not all raises were conscious 
policy choices, however: even in the regulated economy of the war years, things 
did not always go as planned. Market pressures certainly contributed to the rising 
wartime wages. 

There are reasons to believe, moreover, that prescribed wages were being cir- 
cumvented at least occasionally. Pressed for labour as they were, at least some Dan- 
ish and Dutch employers attempted to attract workers by offering higher wages 
than they were legally allowed to pay. Especially in Denmark, where the German 
building sites on the west coast paid fabulous wages, many indigenous employers 
had no choice but to follow suit. In the Netherlands, the iron and the steel industry 
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struggled to remain remunerative, caught as they were between price-conscious 
military customers and increasingly expensive skilled workers.3 However, neither 
the nature nor the extent of illegal payments in excess of official wages can be 
assessed with any level of precision. Unlike other evasions of economic policies, 
illegally raised wages had little priority among law enforcers, at least when com- 
pared to black marketeering and illegal pricing. Wage control evasions would have 
been difficult to detect in any case. Obviously, even a limited accountancy exercise 
would bring to light overpayments, but in cases where hours that were paid for 
were never worked, wages were paid out of illegal profits, or wage increases were 
veiled in bogus promotions, illegal wage-raising would have been very difficult to 
uncover even if the evasion of wage restrictions had had priority. 

The position of workers in Denmark and the Netherlands was in many respects 
similar, but there were a number of important differences. The threat of being 
forced into the Arbeitseinsatz made many Dutch workers wary of losing their job 
and many Dutch employers wary of firing them. The Dutch authorities had gone 
to considerable lengths to ensure that workers were rigidly linked to their jobs, 
which made firing them exceedingly difficult3? The resulting inflexibilities of the 
Dutch labour market meant that it was relatively difficult for workers to shift to 
another job in order to reap the benefits of higher wages. In Denmark, the labour 
market was considerably less rigid and workers could consequently switch jobs 
with relative ease. A second important difference between the two countries was 
that from 1942 onwards, the Netherlands also had a clandestine labour market, 
which was more or less administered by the resistance movement and in which 
men in hiding for the Arbeitseinsatz were employed as farm hands, builders or 
factory workers, or to engage in whatever employment was readily available.3 
Also, partly because of employment retention to avoid Arbeitseinsatz, some hid- 
den unemployment appears to have existed within regular industry.34 

Nominal wages rose in both Denmark and the Netherlands. Officially, these 
rises were mostly ‘corrections’ to compensate for increased prices, but in real- 
ity the two nations’ wage structures underwent more fundamental changes than 
such terminology suggests. In both countries, but especially in the Netherlands, 
wages became more equal. By the end of the war, lower wages had risen more than 
higher wages, wage differences between skill levels had diminished considerably 
and rural areas had caught up with the urban wage level. These developments 
were the outcome of a dynamic process of wage formation in which bureaucratic 
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Figure 7.2 
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The development of the ratio of the wages of skilled to those of unskilled workers in the Nether- 
lands, 1939-46 
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controls, German interference and an overstretched labour market played a role. 
Many postwar commentators, especially in Denmark, have emphasized the very 
orderly and well-managed development of wartime wages, but labour markets in 
both countries were more dynamic than has been suggested.35 

The degree of wage compression between regions, skill levels or professions 
can be expressed as the ratio between two average wage levels. The lower this 
ratio, the smaller the difference between the two categories. Over time, ratios 
changed, predominantly downwards in most of the cases at hand, as can be seen 
in figures 7.2 and 7.3. While these calculations are fairly straightforward, it should 
be noted that any comparison of them rests on somewhat shaky foundations. Cat- 
egorizations of skill levels, regions and industrial sectors differed between the two 
countries, which hinders comparison. In Denmark, for example, labour statistics 
discern between only two skill-levels — skilled and unskilled — whereas the Dutch 
statistics differentiate between unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled. A very precise 
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Figure 7.3 


Source: 
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comparison is therefore impossible to make, but the general trends can easily be 
discerned from the available data. 

As these figures show, convergence between skill levels was relatively uncom- 
mon in Denmark. It should be noted, though, that these data, published by Dan- 
marks Statistik, were provided by the united Danish employers’ organization. 
Since this organization had a clear interest in appearing to be following regula- 
tions, it is certainly conceivable that the data they provided were intended to give 
the impression of orderliness rather than to be entirely truthful. Moreover, as time 
progressed, some employers opted out of the Dansk Arbejdsgiverforening alto- 
gether, thus ridding themselves of the cumbersome obligation to report wages.37 

Despite all these caveats, a number of interesting observations can be arrived 
at on the basis of these wage series. First, there was a clear difference between 
the levels of wage convergence in relation to skill level in these countries. Again, 
it is difficult to be quite precise, given the differences inherent in the statistical 
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procedures underlying the available data. What is clear, however, is that in the late 
1930s the wage differences between skill levels in Denmark were considerably 
lower than they were in the Netherlands.3* Low-paid Dutchmen had more catch- 
ing up to do, and they began doing so during the occupation. Although especially 
skilled workers became in short supply during the occupation, it was in particular 
unskilled workers who significantly improved their bargaining position, mainly 
as a result of the disappearance of unemployment in their skill group? In the 
Netherlands, this improvement caused the wages of unskilled workers to rise in 
comparison with those of their more skilled colleagues. In Denmark, where wages 
for unskilled workers were higher to begin with and unemployment disappeared 
more slowly, such improvements did not materialize until much later. As can be 
seen in figures 7.2 and 7.3, wages converged strongly and almost universally in 
the Netherlands, and most strongly in those sectors where wage inequality had 
been greatest before the occupation (e.g. in the textile industry). In Denmark, on 
the other hand, no such trend is evident. 

Although the development of Danish wages in relation to skill was uneventful, 
regional wage differences were in flux. As shown in table 7.2, regional wage con- 
vergence was reasonably strong in Denmark, and these data in fact underestimate 
the upward development of wages in rural areas. For a number of reasons, the 
impact of German military construction work in the countryside was considerably 
greater than was reported. There are several reasons to be particularly sceptical 
about the moderate rises that appear in statistical yearbooks for the countryside, 
and more specifically for Jutland. Major construction work on the Atlantikwall 
was being done in Jutland, and as the area was relatively thinly populated, the con- 
struction activities (and the turf fields and lignite mines) offered unprecedented 
employment opportunities. As the war progressed, the wages of those working at 
the military building sites began to rise much faster than the wages of ordinary 
workers. After Field Marshal Rommel had visited the defence works along the 
Danish coast in early 1943, and expressed his dissatisfaction, the officers responsi- 
ble were under considerable pressure to do better, and especially to do more. This 
resulted in the remarkable situation that the leadership of the German building 
sites began to compete both among themselves and with indigenous employers 
to attract workers by offering higher wages. Independent as they were of official 
bodies and the Danish government, they could raise wages almost unchecked. 
Gradually, the wages paid to those working at the German building sites began to 
far exceed local wages.4° 
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Table 7.2 


Source: 


Official development of regional wages in Denmark, 1938-46 (1938=100) 
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skilled unskilled Skilled Unskilled 
1938 100 100 100 100 
1939 102 102 102 102 
1940 112 114 116 117 
1941 121 125 125 128 
1942 126 130 130 133 
1943 131 136 137 140 
1944 138 144 145 150 
1945 152 159 159 165 
1946 172 176 177 181 
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The local labour markets were profoundly disrupted by this development. Cer- 
tainly to young, unskilled rural Jutlanders (and to many from elsewhere in Den- 
mark), who had previously been among the lowest earning workers in the coun- 
try, the comparatively astronomical wages — sometimes double the normal hourly 
wage — offered by the Organization Todt were irresistible. If they were to hold on 
to their workers, local employers and the Danish building contractors working on 
the Atlantikwall had little choice but to follow suit. Unsurprisingly, this gave rise 
to complaints. When, for example, Tirstrup airport was expanded in 1943, so many 
workers from the area were hired that local employers had to increase wages by 
between 20% and as much as 45% in order to remain fully staffed. The Danish 
firm Klammt, itself working on the erection of bunkers on the west coast, found 
that it simply could not find any workers at the rates agreed upon by unions and 
the employers’ organizations.4" One of the consequences of this development was 
that more and more Danish employers left their organizations in order to be able 
to hire at market wages on the hard-pressed labour market of (especially) Jutland. 
This not only undermined the corporatist foundations of Danish labour market 
policies, but also means that reported wages as appear in the statistical yearbooks 
should be considered relatively unreliable, certainly where they relate to Jutland 
in the later years of the occupation. 

In the Netherlands, the development of wages was strongly influenced by 
changes in German policies. The drain of Dutch workers caused by the introduc- 
tion of the Arbeitseinsatz was much greater than the number of workers who actu- 
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ally went to Germany. The extraction of over half a million workers from the regu- 
lar labour force had a massive impact on the Dutch economy. The sudden shortage 
of workers was aggravated, moreover, by labour hoarding on the part of employers. 
Even though production plummeted and limitations on firing employees were 
relaxed, many employers were keen to hire and hold on as many workers as pos- 
sible. After Stalingrad, the demise of Germany and the end of the war seemed 
perhaps not imminent but certainly possible. Manufacturers were understandably 
keen to ensure that they would have a sizeable labour force at their disposal when 
the war ended, and were especially keen to keep skilled workers on their payroll. 
The renewed mobility of workers and the very tight labour supply during the sec- 
ond half of the occupation made it increasingly difficult to contract workers, not 
unlike the situation in Denmark (albeit for different reasons).4? 

Judging from official statistics, the pressure on the labour market led to a very 
substantial wage raise in the Netherlands in 1945 and 1946, immediately after 
the liberation. Partly, this increase may have been caused by the shorter hours 
worked after the war for the same wage, but this cannot fully account for so sub- 
stantial an increase. One might suspect, as in the case of Denmark, that workers 
in the later war years were secretly paid in excess of official wages. While excess 
payments undoubtedly took place, the effect was in all likelihood smaller than it 
was in Denmark. In the first place, the threat of the Arbeitseinsatz probably was 
real enough for many workers to accept a relatively moderate wage if it provided 
them with secure employment within the Netherlands. Nor were employers able 
to make such excessive profits as in some sectors in Denmark, because labour pro- 
ductivity was relatively low.43 Only when the war had ended, raw materials again 
became available and the threat of labour in Germany had disappeared, did wage 
levels rise to market equilibrium level. Regrettably, wage data for 1944 are shaky, 
mainly because Dutch manufacturing came to a standstill during the last months 
of that year. Consequently, it is difficult to establish how wages developed in the 
later phase of the war. What is clear, however, is that average wages of unskilled 
workers no less than doubled between 1938 and 1946, a development that reduced 
inequality in the Netherlands significantly and far outlasted the war years. 


Although it would be going too far to claim that the development of Dutch wages 
during the twentieth century was caused only by the structural changes in the 
labour market during the 1940s, such changes were certainly part of a crucial 
changeover from the prewar labour market — where much of labour was unor- 
ganized, wage differences were relatively great and the lower strata of the labour 


42 Lommers, Wartime Wages 19. 
43 H.W. de Jong, De Nederlandse Industrie 279. 
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force lived in poverty — to one where labour was highly organized, unskilled work- 
ers were much better paid and unemployment was almost non-existent.44 One 
could argue that there was a convergence of wages not only in Denmark and the 
Netherlands, but also between the two countries, because the Netherlands devel- 
oped much of the institutional framework of a welfare state as was already coming 
into existence in Denmark during the 1930s. 








Table 7.3 Wage developments in the Netherlands, per skill level according to collective agreements 
(1939 = 100) 
Skilled Semi-skilled Unskilled 
1939 100 100 100 
1940 105 106 107 
1941 112 115 120 
1942 116 121 127 
1943 121 128 137 
1944 
1945 145 157 171 
1946 166 183 200 
Source: css, Maandschrift, 1939-46. For the years 1940-45 including secret appendixes. 
Beating inflation 


Did rising wages safeguard low-income households in Denmark and the Nether- 
lands from the onslaught of inflation? The answer to that question depends not 
only on the development of wages, but also on the development of prices. Using 
the Paasche price index calculated in Chapter 6, the changing incomes of poor 
workers can be assessed in more real terms. As can be seen in figure 7.6, despite 
rising wages, real wages dropped significantly in both countries, and more so in 
Denmark than in the Netherlands. The difference between the two countries is 
obviously due to a large extent to the declining availability of especially foodstuffs 
in the Netherlands, which lowered the amount of money people could legally 
spend, and hence diminished the budgetary impact of rising prices. It should also 
be noted that if black market prices were included in these data, the price indexes 
would look quite different. 


44 H.W. de Jong, De Nederlandse Industrie 317. 
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Table7.4 Real wages of unskilled workers in Denmark and the Netherlands 
Cost of living index Nominal wage index Real wage index 
(Paasche) (unskilled) 
Denmark Netherlands Denmark Netherlands Denmark Netherlands 
1939 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1940 137 113 112 107 81 95 
1941 155 135 123 120 79 89 
1942 157 145 127 127 81 88 
1943 155 155 133 137 86 88 
1944 159 159 141 8 89 
1945 156 178 156 171 100 96 
1946 157 190 173 200 IIO 105 
Source: See tables 6.5, 7.2 and 7.3. 


Although the Danes seem to have been affected by a much stronger decline in 
real wages than the Dutch were, that would not be an accurate interpretation of 
these figures. Since the Paasche price index takes account of the declining avail- 
ability of goods, the Danish price index relates to a considerably richer pattern of 
consumption, whereas the Dutch unskilled workers suffered a setback even when 
the much lower availability of goods is taken into account. Moreover, the purchas- 
ing power of Danish workers was higher to begin with, so that the decline in their 
real income was slightly less problematic. Nevertheless, in both countries those at 
the lower end of the income scale suffered a significant setback for the duration 
of the occupation. 

This decline was a potentially serious problem. In so far as people’s incomes 
did not keep up with inflation, even if the declining availability of goods is taken 
into account, the effectiveness of economic controls would have been seriously 
compromised. The common wartime complaint that inflation threatened the 
incomes of the relatively poor is supported by these calculations. Such problems 
may well have had an impact, moreover, beyond the part of the population it imme- 
diately affected. People who could not, within the legal economic sphere, achieve 
the standard of living mapped out for them by the authorities, were prone to turn 
to the illegal economy, thereby eroding economic controls. Moreover, wartime 
poverty may well explain the observed different epidemiological consequences of 
the war in Denmark and the Netherlands. The question who were poor — and at 
which point in time — is therefore highly relevant. 

In both Denmark and the Netherlands, unskilled workers made up around 
30% of all households. Of these people, especially non-agrarian workers were in 
trouble, since those employed in agriculture, at whatever level, did relatively well 
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in the wartime economy. The remainder — the predominantly urban proletariat — 
was still a large group, and a very diverse one. Many of those classified as unskilled 
were young or very young, and their low skill-level was a consequence of their 
recent arrival in their profession. As time went by, many of these youngsters would 
have acquired greater skills, and hence have received higher pay. Young workers 
often, though not always, were people with relatively low expenditure, often living 
with their parents and without children of their own; therefore, in most cases they 
were in all likelihood quite able to deal with the temporary pressures of wartime 
inflation. These were also the workers who were best able to reap the benefits of 
the wartime economy, working for high wages in military construction, work- 
ing in Germany or otherwise engaged in the temporary employment that came 
with the occupation. Young men, and to a lesser extent young women, were often 
mobile and flexible — and as such hardly the most vulnerable groups in Danish 
and Dutch society. 

Others were less lucky. People on a low income who had young children and 
limited skills were often in no position to profit fully from the new employment 
opportunities provided by the occupation, weighed down as they were by familial 
responsibilities. Only when the children were older did things look brighter. With 
the ample employment opportunities of the war years, children of around 14 or 
older could now contribute more easily to family incomes. The same, though to a 
lesser extent, was true for women. In both Denmark and the Netherlands, female 
employment and wages rose, to the extent that after the war it proved impossible 
to find housemaids, as the market for domestic services was drained of young 
women, who preferred to work elsewhere.45 

It should be noted that, generally, the war years were a period of rapid promo- 
tions. Eager as many employers were, especially in Denmark, to raise salaries 
beyond the official ceiling, bogus promotions and invented functions were an 
easy way to raise incomes. Redefining a job was an easy way to changing the wage 
paid for it. Likewise, the increasing bureaucratization of Danish and Dutch soci- 
ety helped many, especially the educated, to climb relatively quickly through the 
ranks, receiving ever higher incomes on the way. The greatest promotions, if one 
can call them that, were of course those of the unemployed, who left the underclass 
to join the working, wealthier communities. That said, the formerly unemployed 
were often late in acquiring new employment, and hence had to fend for them- 
selves during the first war years on very low incomes at a time of runaway inflation. 
Hence, the increased unemployment benefits mentioned by Blokzijl would indeed 
have been a necessary correction to protect the unemployed from destitution. 


45 Klemann, Nederland 413; Kjersgaard, Danmark 318. 
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The unwaged 


Although wage earners, at least in so far as they belonged to the lower strata of 
the labour market, did not do particularly well during the war years, they were 
not necessarily the worst affected. Several groups that did considerably worse can 
be identified. First of all, of course, Jews — who in the Netherlands were robbed, 
incarcerated and murdered, and who in Demark had to flee — were in a dismal 
position. Communists and the other political enemies of Nazism were likewise 
worse off, even if they escaped persecution. In those cases, however, economic 
ruin was only one aspect of overall persecution and, in retrospect, hardly the most 
significant one. However, there were also people who did not fall victim to racial 
or political persecution but nevertheless suffered heavily as a consequence of war- 
time economic circumstances. 

Some of those people, especially in the Netherlands, were self-employed. 
Ambulatory traders were often unable to adapt to the rigidities of the managed 
economy. One widowed vegetable-pedlar in the Netherlands was evacuated from 
her domicile in The Hague, only to find it impossible to set up business again in 
Amersfoort, some 50 kilometres to the east, because her cart had to be adorned 
with a sign saying that she would sell only to her regular customers, who had not, 
however, moved with her.46 Likewise, some businesses were simply impossible 
to continue during the war, for example, those requiring raw materials that were 
no longer available or those that were importers from overseas. Some businesses 
were closed as non-kriegswichtig. Yet, the discontinuation of businesses was not 
the norm. Many small businesses, especially those involved in the trading of food- 
stuffs, in fact prospered. 

Those who did not earn a living at all were less fortunate. The elderly mostly 
depended on pensions, leaving them relatively exposed to the economic problems 
of the occupation. Pensions were often more rigid than wages, if they were adapted 
to the price level at all, and many elderly were consequently vulnerable to wartime 
inflation. Moreover, it was not only the incomes of the elderly that were inflexible: 
so, too, were the elderly themselves, at least according to some contemporaries. 
One Dutch official quoted an elderly citizen in order to describe the lack of under- 
standing: ‘I’ve been eating an egg with my breakfast as long as I can remember, 
so why on earth should I stop doing so now?’47 Such reports are rare, however, 
and it seems unlikely that coupon rationing really was too difficult to grasp for the 
majority of older people. More remarkable, perhaps, is that organizations such as 
the Polscommissie and the Ernerings- og Husholdningsneevnet appear to have 


46 NA, RBvvo, Weekverslagen 12-11-1942. 
47 NA, RBVVO, Weekverslagen 3-1942. 
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paid only minimal attention to the elderly, a fact that is perhaps more illustrative 
of contemporary attitudes towards the aged than of their standard of living. 

So far as we can tell today, older people in Denmark and the Netherlands had 
not been not very active in the informal economy. Both physically and socially, 
many elderly lacked the capabilities to fully engage in the informal economy. As 
long as rationing and price controls ensured their access to necessary goods and 
foodstuffs, this was a drawback rather than a disaster. But when the economic 
organization in the western Netherlands collapsed during the famine winter, the 
ability to function in the informal economy became a matter of life and death. 
Some of the elderly Dutch, namely those who were not cared for by able-bodied 
family members or acquaintances, proved very vulnerable.4* 

Similar problems affected the institutionalized population. Prisoners and hos- 
pitalized patients (and especially the mentally ill among the latter) were mostly 
unable to fend for themselves. Again, as long as sufficient diets and heating could 
be provided, this was inconvenient rather than dangerous. As Dutch rations plum- 
meted, however, incarcerated people were neither provided with nor able to find 
themselves sufficient diets.49 Aside from the Dutch famine, the quality of life of 
the people incarcerated in prisons and prison camps depended to a large extent 
on who was running the institution and on what basis people were incarcerated 
there. In the Netherlands, especially the political prisoners in camps at Amersfoort 
and Vught were routinely subjected to barbarous treatment by their German cap- 
tors.5° Jewish citizens had been interned in the Westerbork camp, only a few miles 
from the German border. The food, reportedly, was good in Westerbork, perhaps 
not surprising given its very rural location, but the quality of life was nevertheless 
low there, mostly because of extreme overcrowding and the ever-present threat of 
deportation.5* 

In Denmark, prisons and even prison camps remained for the most part under 
Danish control, which ensured that the beastly treatment that befell some prison- 
ers the Netherlands could for the most part be avoided. Some political prisoners 
were in fact given preferential treatment by the wardens. That is not to say that the 
dependence of prisoners on their jailers was unproblematic. The occupation sig- 
nificantly drove up the number of inmates in the Danish prison system. The com- 
bination of increased crime and the incarceration of political delinquents caused 
serious overcrowding and consequent discomfort, for example when the Vestre 
Fængsel (a prison in Copenhagen) doubled the number of inmates per cell. The 


48 See page 46 above. 

49 Verslagen en mededelingen betreffende de volksgezondheid 1944-1945 847. 

50 G.G. von Frytag Drabbe Kiinzel, Kamp Amersfoort (Amsterdam 2003). 

51 M. Ternede, Over de grens van slachtofferschap, een studie naar de Ordedienst van kamp Westerbork 1939-1943 (un- 
published thesis, University of Amsterdam 2005). 
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prison camp in Horsergd on the other hand, where Danish communists were 
interned until 1943 (when many of the inmates were arrested by the Germans 
and deported), was reportedly a fairly comfortable place to stay, with a reasonably 
friendly staff.52 

Somewhere in between the insane and the criminal, at least from the perspec- 
tive of policy makers and law enforcers, was the section of society described as 
‘antisocial. A small section of the population of Denmark and the Netherlands 
did not fit sufficiently well in the orderly societies of which they were part, to par- 
take in its economic life on any but the most basic level. Addicted, unemployed or 
disposed to crime, some people were unable to function in society in an accept- 
able fashion. During the first decades of the twentieth century, these people had 
become the focal point of considerable government attention and, in many cases, 
repression. Misfit people or households were segregated from the rest of society 
in separate communities; in Denmark, they were even sterilized to prevent their 
procreation.53 Many such people, however troublesome their relationship with the 
authorities may have been, had been dependent on benefits before the war and 
were difficult to employ even during the occupation. Some of these people, how- 
ever, appear to have been particularly able to function in the shadow economy of 
black markets and petty crimes that was rampant in both countries during the war 
years. The fate of these groups and their impact on wartime society and especially 
the wartime economy remain to be investigated properly. 


Waging total war was hard work. Even though the Second World War was an orgy 
of destruction rather than a constructive period in the economic history of Europe, 
for many people the full employment it caused was a great bounty. This was the 
case in particular for the hundreds of thousands of unemployed in Denmark and 
the Netherlands. The vastly improved employment opportunities in both coun- 
tries helped the unemployed to improve considerably their relative wealth (rela- 
tive, that is, to their compatriots). 

With time, wages began to rise, both legally and illegally. This rise, however, 
was not sufficient to compensate for the impact of wartime inflation on the real 
incomes of especially the urban working classes in either country. Although the 
impact thereof was felt more readily in the Netherlands, where wages had been 


52 K. Aabye, ‘Glimt af livet uden for murene’ Glimt fra Livet uden for Murene’ in: Danmark under besættelsen 
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53 G. Broberg and N. Roll-Hansen, Eugenics and the welfare state: sterilization policy in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
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lower to begin with, many people at the lower end of the income scale in both 
Denmark and the Netherlands suffered a significant decline. This came in addi- 
tion to the more general decline described in Chapters 4 and 5, which affected all 
but the lucky few in the occupied countries. Since inflation was and remained a 
serious constraint on the consumption of consumer goods in both Denmark and 
the Netherlands, it can be safely assumed that those affected developed strategies 
to cope with their low real incomes. These strategies more often than not involved 
black marketeering. 


8 


The Shadow Economy 


The suspect had bought, for 1400 kroner, without coupons, 3 sacks of dry chicken 
feed, Go kilograms each, believing them to contain coffee beans. (Copenhagen 
court report’) 


Introduction 


I 


Buying on the black market was always risky, both because of the efforts of law 
enforcers to eradicate illegal trade and, especially, because of the often unreliable 
salesmen. As in the case quoted above, one could spend a fortune on coffee, only to 
find it not to be coffee at all — and get arrested into the bargain. Despite such risks, 
virtually everybody in occupied Denmark and the Netherlands engaged in black 
marketeering as buyers or sellers (or both), at least occasionally. For many citizens 
the black market was an integral part of daily life during the occupation. The attrac- 
tiveness of black marketeering lay in the fact that the illegal economy operated 
precisely in the manner that the controlled economy no longer did: prices were 
freely determined and purchase was unrestricted. On the downside, there was no 
careful management of supplies, no setting or even publication of prices, and no 
government inspection of quality. Being utterly uncontrolled, the black market 
was the antithesis, but of course also the product, of economic controls. As soon 
as the controls were dismantled, in the course of the late 1940s and early 1950s, 
much of the rampant black marketeering of the previous decade disappeared. 
That said, the black market never disappeared altogether, and in fact still 
exists in every modern economy. Whether to evade taxation, to buy and sell ille- 
gal goods, or to avoid registration, wherever there is legislation banning, taxing 
or regulating certain transactions, illegal markets flourish. In Denmark and the 
Netherlands today, cigarettes and alcohol are smuggled to evade taxes, heroin is 
sold on Copenhagen's Istedgade and the Amsterdam Wallen alike, and a clandes- 
tine sex industry thrives in both countries, all despite extensive efforts to curb 
these activities. During the 1940s, when various economic activities were far more 
regulated, black marketeering was much more common and directly affected the 
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lives and livelihoods of millions. It seems that the degree of economic regulation 
in a country overwhelmingly determines the extent of black marketeering in that 
country, whereas the level of repression against it, however draconian, usually has 
much less impact.” 

Even in the best of circumstances, the gradual development of an ever greater 
monetary overhang combined with rigid consumption controls would have given 
rise to a demand for clandestinely supplied goods. Bulging as they often were 
with money that they could not easily spend, many people in Denmark and the 
Netherlands were keen to pay prices far above the controlled level if this enabled 
them to consume more than they were officially allowed to. In so far as it can be 
reconstructed, the shadow economy in Denmark and the Netherlands made up a 
sizeable portion of each country’s economy, allowing the happy few to live a rela- 
tively sumptuous lifestyle despite wartime shortages. Only the most scrupulous of 
producers and entrepreneurs were entirely insensitive to the lure of the high prof- 
its that could be earned on the black market, so that people with enough money 
were usually able to get much of what they wanted through illegal channels. 

As the previous chapters have made clear, however, monetary overhang was 
hardly the only, let alone the worst, economic problem plaguing Denmark and 
the Netherlands. Whilst the top end, and indeed the majority of the population, 
was becoming excessively liquid, people at the lower end of the income scale were 
struggling to cope with wartime inflation. On the one hand, then, many people 
tried to increase their consumption and spend some of their income beyond the 
strict limits imposed on them, while others were keen to sell goods to raise money. 
Hence, in Denmark and the Netherlands alike, the black market was more than 
merely a place where people could buy goods in excess of their ration, more than 
a clandestine delicatessen for the well-off. Rather, illegal markets were an integral 
part of the wartime and postwar economies, in which diverse people developed 
diverse strategies to increase their standard of living, against the grain of official 
policies. 

The black market played a role in determining both incomes and levels of 
consumption in wartime Denmark and the Netherlands, and thus cannot be over- 
looked when studying the economies of these countries. The official reality of 
rations, prices and wages simply do not tell the whole story of the circumstances 
under which people in Denmark and the Netherlands lived. Having established 
that the official economy, while comparatively stable and successfully controlled, 
had several shortcomings, the question arises how people used the black market 
to earn and spend, and to what extent they benefited from doing so. The problem 
in investigating black markets, however, is that the very secretiveness inherent in 
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illegal trade makes such trade notoriously difficult to investigate. The question to 
be answered in this chapter, hence, is not only how Dutch and Danish people used 
the black market to improve the material circumstances of their lives, but also to 
what extent it is possible to establish such. 


Parallel markets 


Black markets are not only cumbersome to investigate, but also their very exis- 
tence is disputed. In 1950, with wartime black markets still in recent memory, A.K. 
Das Gupta wrote that “The so-called black market is a bundle of isolated transac- 
tions which, strictly speaking, do not form a market at all. The illegal character 
of the transactions naturally precludes the possibility of that degree of intercom- 
munication between buyers and sellers which makes for a perfect market with a 
uniform price.’3 Das Gupta, admittedly, has a point. A market, in the economic 
sense, only exists where the price level can balance supply and demand. This 
presupposes a high degree of shared knowledge among both suppliers and their 
customers, notably of prices paid in other transactions. To what extent people were 
aware of the prices paid for similar products in different black market transactions 
is certainly questionable. Both traders and customers, although the latter group 
undoubtedly more than the former, had at best incomplete knowledge of the price 
level prevailing on the black market as a whole. Prices were not advertised, obvi- 
ously, so the only way to find out the price of a certain product was to ask the seller. 
Since even approaching a black marketeer could lead to prosecution, prolonged 
investigations of prices from various suppliers would hardly have been feasible. It 
is unlikely, moreover, that sellers would have treated all customers equally. It was 
certainly less risky to sell to an established contact than to a stranger, who could 
have been an agent, and it would therefore have made sense to charge strangers 
more. Incomplete information inevitably led to price discrimination, meaning 
that those who were able to develop a relationship of mutual trust with their illegal 
trading partner presumably had an advantage over those who were not able to.4 
Although Das Gupta’s critique of theories of black market price formation 
makes theoretical sense, his conclusion that black markets should not be described 
as markets at all seems more than a little far-fetched. True, price discrimination 
will likely be rampant on any black market, just as fraud, hastily concluded deals 
and misinformation are, but such problems plague other markets as well, and an 
imperfect market is still a market. To claim that problems of information would 
categorically stop black markets from achieving uniform or semi-uniform prices 
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is clearly going too far: if products were fairly homogenous and bought frequently, 
one suspects that consumers could gather a good notion of reasonable asking 
prices with relative ease. This is also the impression one gets from empirical 
investigations. Both contemporaries and historians assert that while, obviously, 
there were differences in prices in different transactions, the price level on the 
Dutch and on the Danish black market at least approached uniformity. Although 
of course a hindrance, the illegal nature of black markets did not make the forma- 
tion of a uniform and coherent price level, at least locally, a priori impossible. 

The black market in occupied Denmark and that in the Netherlands, for all 
their imperfections, did form a market, one that existed parallel to the regulated 
economy. A certain good, say cigarettes, could be bought either legally, at controlled 
prices but in strictly restricted quantities, or illegally, at high prices but in unre- 
stricted quantities. Whilst two separate markets for the same good thus coexisted, 
these were of course not independent: the quantities available through rationing, 
as well as the price thereof, obviously had an impact on the price and availability 
of goods on the black market. Several economists have attempted to model math- 
ematically the relation between legal and illegal markets, but most such models 
are difficult to make operational in a historical (or indeed any) research.° This is 
partly because of the abominable quality of the available data, and partly because 
many such models suffer from a fundamental flaw, namely the no-resale clause.” 
Through this clause, students of black markets assume that once goods have been 
allocated in the legal economic sphere (e.g. through rationing systems), they do 
not enter the illegal economy later on; that is, the black market is fed only by goods 
taken out of the production process before being sold to a consumer. This clause 
makes black markets easier to model, but also renders such models completely 
unrealistic. There are many references in a wide range of sources in both Den- 
mark and the Netherlands to people selling on the black market goods that they 
themselves had bought legally. 

This implies that black markets were supplied in two ways. In the first place, 
through the diversion of goods: producers or retailers could withhold some prod- 
ucts from the regulated economy, preferring to sell at a high price on the black 
market than legally at controlled prices.8 The total volume of diverted goods can 
be estimated, in certain cases, by comparing the estimated production of a certain 


5 Wartime black market prices in Denmark and the Netherlands are investigated in, among others, Klemann, 
‘Die koren onthoudt wordt gevloekt onder het volk’. De zwarte markt in voedingswaren 1940-1948.’ in: BMGN 
115 (1991) 532-560; Bundgård Christensen, Den sorte bors 95. 
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7 Cf. Butterworth, The Theory of Price Control and Black Markets 31. 
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sector with the amounts distributed through the controlled economy. As shown 
below, such estimates can be very useful, but they cannot incorporate resold goods. 
The goods that were resold after having been acquired legally, were of course reg- 
istered as having been legally distributed, irrespective of whether they entered 
the illegal economy later on. Because the volume of goods traded in this manner 
cannot be estimated with any degree of reliability, the size of the black market as 
a whole cannot be estimated either. 

One type of resale typical of the wartime economies was the sale of coupons by 
their legal owners. The Dutch and Danish rationing systems, as said, rationed rights 
to purchase rather than goods themselves. These rights, which theoretically were 
linked inexorably to their owners, were represented by paper coupons, which could 
easily be (and often were) traded. By purchasing coupons, people could acquire the 
‘right’ to buy extra goods at controlled prices, which were lower than black market 
prices. The difference may appear insignificant, since the end result of black mar- 
keteering was the same in both cases, namely that those who were willing to pay 
high prices and face the risk of prosecution, ended up consuming more than their 
legal allotment. Under closer scrutiny, however, the distinction is an important one: 
the trade in coupons had the enormous advantage that coupons could very easily be 
hidden, carried or even sent through the post. Compared to a sack of potatoes or a 
carton of cigarettes, a pile of coupons was easily smuggled, and the risk of detection 
was correspondingly low. Moreover, the costly transportation and storage of often 
bulky goods was avoided — or rather left to be done in the legal economy. 

An indication of how advantageous trade in coupons could be is given by the 
example of a farmer in the Dutch village of Wijhe, who provided locals with their 
full butter ration as well as a small sum of money in exchange for their butter 
coupons. The ease with which butter coupons could be sold to people living in 
distant urban areas was apparently so advantageous that coupons were more valu- 
able in the provinces than was the equivalent amount of butter itself. (Which is 
not to say that this particular farmer’s strategy was a very successful one; before 
long local butter sales declined so dramatically as to raise suspicion, and the cul- 
prit was caught.)9 


The rise of the shadow economy 


Although black markets may have been an inevitable by-product of economic 
controls, they did not bloom immediately after controls had been introduced. 
Rather, black markets grew gradually as economies became encapsulated by the 
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economic administrations. Initially, black marketeering in wartime Denmark and 
the Netherlands was mostly of a modest scale and a friendly nature. Exchanges 
were made cordially, were not thought of as being illegal and, initially, were hardly 
ever prosecuted. Certainly in the countryside, neighbourly exchanges at moderate 
prices continued throughout the 1940s, but even in more urbanized areas many 
transactions took place in a non-criminal context of mutual help. As late as April 
1941, the Dutch Society of Housewives — which by all means was a law-abiding 
organization — organized a large fair for its members to swap coupons among 
each other, so as to adapt rations to taste and income. The organizing committee 
was, it appears, genuinely shocked to learn that such a fair would be considered 
a black market and was therefore illegal."° Their amazement is indicative of the 
relatively innocent beginnings of black marketeering. Even at that time, however, 
both Denmark and the Netherlands had already been confronted with the emer- 
gence of more professional and generally less friendly black marketeers and the 
consequent criminalization of the informal economy. 

In the case of Denmark, where the primary source for the investigation of the 
black market is court records, a further observation can be made. The earliest cases 
of the prosecution of black marketeering, which took place in the summer and 
autumn of 1940, all involved large quantities being sold illegally between retailers 
and their suppliers, rather than to ordinary consumers. For example, about 1500 
kilos of raw coffee were intercepted in September, 2300 kilos of flour in October 
and 2300 kilos of coal (sold to a baker) in November. There is no trace in judicial 
sources of small-scale black marketeering during this period, but this is most likely 
due to a lack of interest on the part of law enforcers. Until black marketeering 
developed into visible street crime, the small fish appear to have been left alone.™ 
Eventually, however, black marketeering did become very visible, concentrating in 
commonly known streets and cafes, and provoking a clampdown from the police 
and other authorities. Consequently, more is known about the black market in both 
countries from about 1941 onwards. Whilst the authorities turned their attention to 
street-level traders, black marketeering slowly became a criminal profession of sorts 
— and in most cases it was a squalid, unpleasant and risky one. 

The black market, once it had arisen and formed an infrastructure, was fluid 
and quick to respond to the opportunities arising from changes in the legal sphere 
of the economy. The transformation of Dutch agriculture, for example, led to an 
upsurge in illegally produced meat and the subsequent trade therein.” In Den- 
mark, the building of defence works on the west coast created a sudden boom in 
trade in fuel and tyres, which were needed by contractors who wanted a share of 
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the highly lucrative work created by the German defence works. As early as 1942, 
cases were reported of entire cars being used as mere packaging for a set of good 
tyres. Apart from such sudden opportunities, the black markets appear to have 
developed slowly but steadily. Prices rose gradually over the years, and the sup- 
ply chain became increasingly sophisticated, especially in Denmark. The relative 
importance of the shadow economy increased throughout the occupation as peo- 
ple became ever more moneyed and ever more scantily clad, fed and heated. The 
resulting high prices in turn attracted more black marketeers and more illegally 
diverted goods. The black market was a lethal threat to economic controls, gnaw- 
ing away at the controlled economy like a degenerative disease. Black markets were 
self-amplifying, since each unit of produce diverted to illegal street markets was no 
longer available on ration coupons, making it ever more attractive, and ultimately 
necessary, for consumers to resort to illegal purchases. In Belgium, where it had 
become patently impossible to survive without black market purchases, it proved 
quite impossible to regain enough public confidence in the controlled economy to 
enable a reversal of rampant black marketeering even after liberation.“ Before it 
could come to that point in Denmark or the Netherlands, however, the imminent 
collapse of the Reich speeded up the development of black marketeering. 

The crumbling of the Reich after D-Day had a strong and immediate impact 
on black markets. In the western Netherlands, the virtual collapse of the legal 
economy during the winter of 1944-45 caused an explosion of clandestine eco- 
nomic activity. When the amounts of food that were legally available dropped 
below a point where survival (let alone comfort and good health) was guaranteed, 
people were forced to resort to illegal channels to feed themselves. Many ven- 
tured into the countryside in search of food, an activity that, it should be noted, 
was not commonly considered black marketeering during the famine months, at 
least not in the criminal meaning of the term. On the other hand, at least some 
of the people who ventured into the countryside were also involved in black mar- 
keteering within cities. By buying up more food than they themselves needed, 
they could peddle the rest on city streets at astronomical prices, often in order 
to finance their own purchases. Although such practices were understandably 
frowned upon, they formed an indispensable stream of foodstuffs into the starv- 
ing urban cores. 

In Dutch cities, the black market underwent two fundamental changes during 
the Hunger winter. On the one hand, prices rose spectacularly, and in some cases 
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hundreds or even thousands of guilders were paid for relatively small amounts 
of food.!® The second development, which reduced the significance of the former 
markedly, was the strong tendency towards demonetization. Money was losing 
its value very rapidly during the Hunger winter, because, firstly, almost nothing 
was available in the shops, making it relatively unattractive to sell anything for 
money, and secondly because people were now acutely aware that Germany was 
losing the war and that soon the Allies would arrive and the Dutch government 
would return from exile. Many expected (quite rightly) that the Dutch government 
would target those who had enriched themselves, either by carrying out monetary 
rehabilitation or by prosecuting them. Consequently, there was little incentive for 
black marketeers to amass even more money than they already had. Rather, black 
marketeers, farmers and others were primarily interested in barter, either to obtain 
scarce goods — such as textiles — or goods with a lasting value, such as jewellery, 
paintings, or tableware.”7 

Famine-era black marketeering in the western Dutch cities played an entirely 
different role than it had done before September 1944. The black market, although 
sizeable, had been secondary to that of the regulated economy, but during the 
famine months it became the linchpin of many people’s nutrition — that is, if they 
had something to trade or could offer such vast amounts of money that black mar- 
keteers were willing to sell foodstuffs without barter. There also were people who 
were neither able to go and get food, nor able to barter for or buy it on the black 
market. The thousands of deaths that resulted from the relatively brief famine 
occurred predominantly among those who for some reason did not have access 
to foodstuffs through informal channels. Typically, over half of the people who 
starved during the famine were over 65, and were unable, financially or physically, 
either to move out of cities to find food or to buy it on the black market.® 

The gradual collapse of the Reich had a wholly different impact in Denmark. 
Even in this relatively chaotic period, deliveries of food to Denmark's cities contin- 
ued unabated and there was no fighting on Danish soil to disturb the economic 
order. German officials, however, were becoming nervous and the atmosphere 
between them and local officials turned increasingly sour. This culminated in 
Günther Pancake’s order to arrest the entire Danish police force.'9 Black marke- 
teers, unsurprisingly, rejoiced: freed from the cumbersome interference of the 
police, they expanded their activities quickly and profoundly. Already in October, 
the management of Copenhagen soup kitchens reported that black marketeers 
were openly operating in and around their building, and that the black market was 
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expanding rapidly. That is not to say, however, that the authorities were entirely 
powerless. Danish towns established Vagtvzern corps — groups of civilian volun- 
teers who took up basic policing tasks. Virtually untrained and ill-equipped, these 
bands of men were hardly a replacement for a professional police service. Nev- 
ertheless, while completely ineffective in combating economic crimes of a more 
sophisticated nature, such as illegal price raising or smuggling, they were at least 
a hindrance to the black market on the streets.2° 

Apart from the well-meant but only moderately effective actions of the Vagt- 
værn, citizens began to take action against black marketeers on their own accord. 
Black marketeers caused a moral outrage in Denmark, unlike in the Netherlands, 
where they were despised by many but mostly left alone. Throughout the war the 
social standing of black marketeers had been comparatively low, but they became 
even less esteemed in the course of 1944. After the dismantling of the police, 
burglary and theft had increased explosively and stolen goods were easily traded 
on the black market, alongside diverted and resold goods. This was too much for 
many Danes. On 27 September 1944, workers from the Aalborg wharfs convened 
at the end of the working day and formed bands to cleanse their city of black 
marketeers. Armed with tools and pieces of scrap metal, they hit the town centre, 
molesting any black marketeer they encountered. In the town of Kolding, where 
similar riotous opposition seemed imminent, the mayor arranged for black mar- 
keteers who had been caught by the public to be beaten up by local boxers in the 
basement of the city hall, albeit in the presence of a doctor." Such forms of public 
defence against black marketeering perhaps reveal the weakness rather than the 
strength of a non-policed society. Spontaneous actions against black marketeers 
could do nothing against any but the very lowest strata. Incidental beatings of 
black marketeers operating on the street obviously were a deterrent to them, but 
for all their bravado, neither volunteer police corps nor roaming bands of violent 
workers could do much more than dent the shadow economy. Combating the 
black market is difficult under any circumstances, even for professional police- 
men. Good-willed amateurs proved quite unable to form a bulwark against it. 


Crime and criminals 


Black marketeering, as said, was a serious threat to the survival of the controlled 
economy, as well as a blatant attack on the solidarity that rationing aimed to 
enforce upon Danish and Dutch society. Nevertheless, black marketeering has 
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been described as a ‘victimless crime’.?? Victimless crimes, in the terminology 
of criminologists, include all activities that are outlawed but where no (self-per- 
ceived) victim is apparent, although understandably there is ample disagreement 
about the victimless nature of, say, drug-trafficking or prostitution. Black marke- 
teering clearly posed a threat to the rationing system and thereby to the availability 
of goods to the population at large, and was a victimless crime only in the sense 
that black market transactions were conducted on the basis of mutual consent 
and, normally, none of the immediate participants considered themselves vic- 
tims.?3 

Black marketeers and their customers at the time may well have adhered to 
this view. On the other hand, the economic controls they were corrupting were, 
it seems, grudgingly supported by the majority of the Danish and Dutch popula- 
tions, and black marketeering was not commonly condoned in either country. 
Black marketeers were seen as profiteers or criminals (their customers appear 
not to have been quite so unpopular), and although many people made use of 
their services, it remained, at least in the eyes of many, morally questionable to do 
so. That said, many illegal transactions, especially when small and local, would 
simply not have been termed black marketeering. To an extent, terms such as 
black market and poison trade were reserved for those transactions that people 
considered morally reprehensible, and were not necessarily used for all illegal 
economic activity. Still, Denmark and the Netherlands differed fundamentally 
from a country such as France, where black marketeering was seen as a reflec- 
tion of the ‘spirit of defiance’. The French saw the rationing system as a German 
measure introduced to the detriment of their nation, and the circumvention of 
rationing was therefore often considered a patriotic deed.?4 In Denmark and 
the Netherlands, on the other hand, the economic authorities were more com- 
monly identified as indigenous institutions acting at least partially for the greater 
good of their own country, notwithstanding widespread discord and complaints. 
Black marketeering, consequently, was sooner seen as a deed against one’s own 
people than as an attack on German interests, and certainly not as a victimless 
crime.” 

Attitudes towards black marketeers in Denmark and the Netherlands, while 
similar, were not identical. Moral authorities in Denmark — whether it be the 
Samarbejde government or their political adversaries in the resistance — univer- 
sally and unreservedly condemned black market activity. In the Netherlands, 
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on the other hand, there was at least an undercurrent of opinion that claimed 
that black marketeering kept goods out of German hands and thus saved them 
for consumption by the Dutch. In 1942, the pervasive myth that Germany was 
exporting enormous amounts of food from the Netherlands enticed a resistance 
newspaper (Het Parool) to write in defence of black marketeering: ‘We repeat 
our call to farmers and crisis inspectors: keep as much food as possible out of 
the occupiers’ hands to ensure that as much as possible of the fruits of our soil 
benefit our people.’?° 

Although some Dutch black marketeers were eager to have their activities 
appear as a form of resistance, their patriotic attitude was at best skin-deep. 
While it is certainly true that some people believed that they were withholding 
products from the occupiers (a belief not altogether wrong in the case of non- 
foods), this hardly appears to have been their main motivation. The fact that black 
marketeering continued after liberation suggests that the role of anti-German 
sentiments as a motivating force behind black marketeering was very limited 
indeed.?” Black marketeers, whatever one thinks of their behaviour, were not 
resistance heroes. 

Who were these alleged criminals, and what drove them onto the black mar- 
ket? In both countries, many of them were people who had the opportunity to 
sell products illegally on account of their otherwise legal profession. Many shop- 
keepers, craftsmen and farmers could not resist selling some of the products at 
their disposal at high black market prices.2® In both Denmark and the Nether- 
lands, a second category of people without criminal backgrounds who neverthe- 
less became involved in black marketeering comprised low-paid workers and 
the unemployed, who expanded their meagre incomes through small-scale black 
marketeering.*9 

Relatively poor people were repeatedly reported to have bought large amounts 
of a certain good, such as butter or tobacco, and to have sold some of it at a profit 
on the black market in order to pay for the share they consumed. A dismayed 
social worker from the southern Dutch town of Maastricht complained that even 
the ‘respectable family men’ among them were selling smuggled Belgian tobacco 
door to door in the more affluent neighbourhoods.3° Most of the black marketeer- 
ing carried out by the lower working classes in both Denmark and the Netherlands 
was small scale, improvised and aimed at obtaining an immediate profit. Some 
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Danish men rolled legally purchased packets of loose tobacco into cigarettes and 
then made a small profit by selling the cigarettes.3" Occasionally, such petty black 
marketeers became entangled in more sizeable operations. In Denmark, where 
the black market became the terrain of organized crime, many petty traders even- 
tually became employed as middlemen.3? 

People on low incomes also were, unsurprisingly, the champions of resale. 
The fact that the pattern of consumption mapped out by the rationing system 
was more expensive than many people felt they could afford, or wanted to pay for, 
drove them to sell some of their allotment on the black market. In some cases the 
situation was dramatic; in 1943, for example, a 31-year-old impoverished widow in 
Copenhagen who had sent her 11-year-old daughter to sell their butter and sugar 
coupons, received only a suspended sentence because the judge accepted that her 
dire economic circumstances had left her little choice.33 In other cases, the resale 
of coupons was clearly an aspect of more general social ineptitude, such as in the 
case of a vagrant in the Dutch town of Wageningen, who sold his entire ration 
book, and then proceeded to sing to farmers in exchange for food.34 Such extreme 
cases aside, ration coupons were a valuable asset to those who were strapped for 
cash. Monetary overhang was spread very unequally: the relatively rich held vast 
reserves of money. As a consequence, black market prices for the products most 
coveted by the rich rose far more than did those for other products. Poor people, 
especially poor urbanites, could sell some of their allotment of luxurious goods at 
steep prices, replacing them with less luxurious goods that could be had cheaply 
on the black market, because the people primarily interested in them were not 
quite as moneyed. 

The advantages of such arrangements can easily be demonstrated. In January 
1943, the Dutch Prisdirektorat (price directorate) estimated, on the basis of an 
undercover investigation of the black market in The Hague and Rotterdam, that a 
coupon for 250 g of butter was worth an average of 7.50 guilders. A coupon for an 
800 g loaf of bread, which has a roughly similar calorific value, cost roughly 2 guil- 
ders.35 Hence, a poor household could earn a welcome 5.50 guilders (not count- 
ing the price difference between the products when actually bought) by merely 
replacing a packet of butter with a loaf of bread — and 5.50 guilders was about a 
weeks rent for a small apartment.3° Of course, there is more to eating than merely 
amassing calories, and low-income families were not insensitive to the charms of 
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a fatty diet. Their prewar staple sources of fat, such as margarine, whole milk and 
lard, had had all but disappeared from shops, and parting with the more luxuri- 
ous alternatives such as meat and butter probably was not easy, but the gains from 
doing so were large enough that a sizeable black market thrived on resold luxury 
products or coupons for such.37 

The gains to made from selling one’s allotment of food were far less spectacu- 
lar in Denmark than in the Netherlands, a consequence of the far larger rations 
in the former country. Since much more could be had legally in Denmark than 
in the Netherlands, especially foodstuffs, demand and (hence) prices on the black 
market were comparatively low. Still, the sale of coupons by low-income house- 
holds was considerable. Bundgard Christensen estimates that during the early 
years of the occupation, resold coupons made up the bulk of black marketeering 
in Copenhagen.3* For the most part, sugar and butter coupons were sold, as well 
as fuel coupons during winter. Because butter and sugar rations were relatively 
generous, prices for these coupons were hardly spectacular, fluctuating between 1 
and 1.50 kroner per coupon. Fuel coupons were more lucrative to sell (in 1943, they 
could be sold for as much as 5 kroner per hectolitre of coal) and were expensive to 
use, because of high fuel prices. The consequences of selling them, however, were 
grave, because rations were far from generous to begin with.39 Those who did sell 
their fuel ration or their fuel coupons faced the acute discomfort of living through 
the Danish winter in an insufficiently heated house. 

On the black market, the economically disadvantaged occasionally rubbed 
shoulders with German and, later, Allied troops. Soldiers were the ideal partners 
for black marketeers, because they were largely exempt from the measures of the 
police and other indigenous authorities, and because they often had access to 
means of transportation. There were cases (though how many is impossible to 
estimate) of collaboration between German soldiers and black marketeers in both 
countries. Soldiers also sold, on their own accord, the goods to which they had 
access, such as fuel, cigarettes and foodstuffs. After liberation, the role of German 
troops was quickly taken over by their Allied counterparts. Especially the English 
and American cigarettes they brought with them were in high demand in the 
newly liberated countries. American Gis in liberated Europe were economically so 
active that, on average, they sent home thrice the sum they received as pay.4° 

It is hard to overestimate the advantages soldiers had in the Dutch and the 
Danish black market. In the Netherlands, for example, a black marketeer set up 
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an intricate scheme to smuggle coffee into Germany in 1941. Unable to travel 
unhindered across the German border on his own, he crossed it in the company of 
a teenage woman and a soldier. Because of the soldier’s military pass, crossing the 
border was no problem and the deal was soon done. The informer commented in a 
perhaps somewhat affected matter-of-fact tone that ‘the girl gets half the proceeds, 
and the soldier gets the girl.’4* In liberated Denmark, black marketeers became so 
friendly with some of the Allied troops that they were taken on the board mine- 
sweepers that were operating in the Baltic, so that they could make their pur- 
chases undisturbed. Obviously, the sale of supplies by the troops was illegal, but 
little appears to have been done to stop it. This is also why it is nigh impossible 
to quantify the role of military personnel in black market dealings, either during 
or after the occupation; where no prosecution took place, black marketeering left 
very few traces.4? 

Soldiers, farmers, shopkeepers and others, even though they engaged in clan- 
destine behaviour on a considerable scale, were not career criminals but people 
who had been tempted into reaping the opportunities provided by abnormal 
economic circumstances and abnormal legislation. Few of these people would 
have engaged in illegal activities on any significant scale without the remarkable 
economic circumstances of the 1940s. It seems unlikely that they would have 
engaged in, say, burglary or mugging quite as readily. Not all those active on the 
black market, however, were such relative innocents. The development of an ille- 
gal market provided professional criminals with opportunities that were perhaps 
even greater. Not only did these people have few or no qualms about doing illegal 
things, but they also had a great advantage over their more amateurish colleagues 
through their experience with violence, criminal networks and evading the police. 
Criminals who had already been active in the 1930s were quick to branch out into 
black marketeering, both to rid themselves of stolen goods and to benefit from the 
newly arisen criminal trade.43 

Compared to the more amateurish black marketeers, relatively little is known 
about the serious criminals who were active on the Danish or Dutch black market. 
Few experienced criminals appear to have been trading on street markets, where 
risks were relatively high and returns low, other than to sell stolen goods. Rather, 
they appear to have preferred large-scale operations, often covering large distances, 
making quick, relatively safe and supposedly substantial profits. The relative invis- 
ibility of the higher echelons of black marketeers resulting from the nature of their 
operations and from the professionalism with which they undertook them, make 
it difficult to estimate their relative importance in especially the Netherlands. The 
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sizeable quantities of foodstuffs and fuel that were moved around the Netherlands 
suggest, however, that the role of organized, or at least sophisticated, crime was 
considerable.44 Moving thousands of kilos of goods over hundreds of kilometres 
is unlikely to have been undertaken by lone traders on decrepit bicycles. 

Some archival proof of professional and large-scale black marketeering does 
exist in the Netherlands, although not in abundance. For example, it was reported 
in the Netherlands in 1941 that black marketeers regularly hired entire German 
army trucks to transport their wares to the larger cities, a practice that was largely 
outside the jurisdiction of the Dutch authorities and therefore impossible to recon- 
struct from the available sources. In September 1942, a truckload of 3900 tubes 
of rubber solution, Gooo combs, 300 watches and 7000 spectacle frames was 
uncovered on its way from Belgium to the Netherlands.# Apart from the rather 
remarkable cargo, the sheer quantity of goods reveals a degree of professionalism 
and investment most shopkeepers, street pedlars or soldiers are unlikely to have 
mustered. In most cases, however, Dutch police found little more than traces of 
large black market operations. To actually apprehend the people behind them was 
troublesome work for an overstretched police force, not to mention the protec- 
tion that some black marketeers apparently enjoyed from German troops. The 
infamous Riphagen, who was both a kingpin of sorts among Amsterdam black 
marketeers and an aggressive National Socialist, benefited significantly from his 
good contacts in German circles to avoid being prosecuted.4® Even after libera- 
tion, however, such organizations as the Economische Controledienst remained 
far more concerned with stamping out the street peddling of goods than with tar- 
geting the larger players who were supplying the market.#7 

In Denmark, the role of organized crime is easier to investigate, not least 
because there was so much more of it. It is difficult to compare the level of profes- 
sionalism and organization in the two countries, but it is clear that in Denmark 
the role of career criminals in the black market was far more pervasive than it was 
in the Netherlands. Not only did much of black marketeering take place under 
the auspices of highly professional and well-organized criminals, but at some 
(unknown) point their activities appear to have been merged into a single, highly 
regimented criminal organization led by the man who has a reasonable claim to 
the title of Scandinavia’s greatest modern criminal4® — although he was perhaps 
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not the most likely candidate for this distinction. Copenhagen court records con- 
tain a handful of cases dating from around 1941 against a petty criminal from Aal- 
borg by the name of Svend Aage Hasselstrom, who before the war had been con- 
victed for pimping and selling stolen goods. Although Hasselstrom — the owner of 
a small cigar-shop and a small-time crook before the occupation — fitted the profile 
of a typical black marketeer, he proved to be anything but typical. Throughout the 
war and reconstruction years he ruled over much of the Danish underworld as 
over an empire, but nevertheless lived in relative anonymity. To a casual observer, 
the black market in Denmark was no different from the black market elsewhere: 
men and women gathering on street corners and in coffee bars, selling cigarettes 
or butter coupons. 

Hasselstrom remained relatively anonymous until as late as 1948, when his 
importance was outlined in the left-wing newspaper Socialdemokraten, which also 
gave him his imaginative nickname the Edderkop (spider) and claimed that he had 
infiltrated the Danish police, the legal system and even politics. A government 
investigation brought to light a criminal organization of a size hitherto unparal- 
leled in Danish history. Throughout the years of occupation and restoration, the 
syndicate had gradually expanded into a Mafia-style organization, with Hassel- 
strøm — a Nordic Al Capone — at its head. Infiltration of the police had protected 
both Hasselstrom and many of his underlings from prosecution. It was not until 
1949 that Hasselstrom himself was finally convicted, albeit for only a fraction of 
his actual criminal activities, namely his involvement in a number of hold-ups 
during which some 155,000 ration coupons had been stolen, the illegal purchase 
of 100,000 butter coupons and the illegal sale of a million cigarettes. Even though 
this was the mere tip of the iceberg, it was enough to imprison him for a number 
of years. Many stones remained unturned in the investigation of the Edderkop syn- 
dicate, doubtlessly to the relief of many. As an organization, however, the syndicate 
appears to have ceased to exist after 1949. In the space of a decade, an unprec- 
edented criminal organization had arisen in Denmark and exerted a strong grip 
on the sizeable clandestine economy. After the dismantling of controls, however, 
it evaporated just as quickly as it had come into being. 

It is difficult to establish at what point the Edderkop syndicate came to dominate 
the black market in Denmark. The fact that Hasselstrgm was caught in 1941 for 
storing black market wares in his own shop suggests that he had not at that time 
risen much above the ranks of ordinary black marketeers. But from 1942 onwards 
his activities appear to have been focused on managing his rapidly expanding orga- 
nization, which by then employed a considerable workforce and even provided a 
degree of social care. By, for example, providing the families of jailed underlings 
with an income, Hasselstrgm managed to maintain relatively strong links of reci- 
procity with (or, perhaps better, of blackmail of) those he employed. 
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The horn of plenty 


The motley population of black marketeers, ranging from the incidental opportun- 
ist to the career criminal, supplied the Danes and the Dutch with a wide array of 
goods. Very few people in Denmark or the Netherlands completely abstained from 
buying on the black market, even though for many it long remained exceptional to 
do so. Even people eager to buy on the black market could still be discouraged, to a 
degree, by the roughness of the black market, the unreliability of its merchants, the 
threat of the police or personal reservations about subverting the rationing systems. 
The rich, therefore, routinely sent their personnel to incur the risk, shame and irri- 
tation of dealing on the black market. Some black marketeers, ready to oblige their 
affluent but reputation-wary clientele, sold their goods door to door in fancy neigh- 
bourhoods, sparing their patrons a trip to a physical clandestine market. Zander (a 
large pikeperch) and sausage were reportedly sold in this way in the Netherlands, as 
tobacco and dairy products were in Denmark. The undoubtedly higher price would 
not have deterred the highly liquid upper classes. Not having to go to a physical 
clandestine market was something they were certainly willing to spend somewhat 
extra on. As the historian Mark Roodhouse has put it, wealthy people were rarely 
seen on the British black market because they could afford to stay away.49 

To these rich patrons, the black market was primarily a means of maintaining 
a luxurious lifestyle, and especially of maintaining their prewar diet. Even in food- 
rich Denmark, butter and sugar coupons, as well as eggs, made up a large chunk of 
black market trade. Obviously, these products were bought not to combat hunger 
but to maintain a luxurious, tasty and pleasant diet. Danish food rations may have 
provided ample calories, but were not necessarily to the taste of the population. 
What is perhaps more interesting is where these goods, and especially the more 
commonly traded coupons, came from. In part, coupons were counterfeited, a 
practice that bears the unmistakable hallmark of the organized crime that was so 
dominant in Denmark.5° Counterfeiting coupons required considerable invest- 
ments in material, as well as professional know-how. The twelve known cases of 
counterfeit coupon production discovered in Denmark (most of them, it should 
be noted, were discovered only after liberation) concerned the production of many 
thousands of sheets of coupons, which suggests that coupons were distributed via 
a large network of black marketeers.’ 

The same goes for the Danish Afvaskningscentraler (washing centres), where 
coupons were ‘washed’ in order to recycle them. Coupons, when taken in by retail- 
ers, were normally stamped to make it impossible to use them again; Danish crim- 


49 Roodhouse’s book on black markets in Britain is expected to be published soon. 
50 Bundard Christensen and Futselaar, Zwarte markten in de Tweede wereldoorlog 97. 
51 Bundgård Christensen, Den sorte bors 76. 
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inals, however, developed a chemical process to remove the stamps. Consequently, 
used coupons, either stolen from or voluntarily provided by retailers, could be 
recycled. How important, quantitatively speaking, the role of these Afvasknings- 
centraler was in providing the black market with coupons is difficult to estimate, 
but reports of the theft of stamped coupons far antedated the actual uncovering of 
the Afvaskningscentraler.5* Like counterfeiting, the washing of coupons bears the 
unmistakable fingerprints of organized crime. Used rationing currency had to be 
appropriated and resold on a large scale to make advanced processing in remote 
locations economically feasible and to minimize the risks — hurdles only a fairly 
sophisticated criminal network could overcome. 

A third, less complicated manner of appropriating coupons was to buy them 
from their original, legal owners. Especially in the early years of the occupation 
of Denmark, this appears to have been by far the most common source of cou- 
pons for the black market. Because rations were generous and prices high, many 
Danish families found it easy to abstain from some luxuries. Not for nothing 
did black marketeering in Copenhagen initially bloom around the soup kitchens 
in the Suhmsgade and the Mollegade, where the least fortuitous mingled with 
black marketeers to exchange especially butter and sugar coupons for quick and 
easy cash.” The Danish black market for foodstuffs, however, was more than an 
exchange between poor sellers and rich buyers. In a recent thesis, Mogens Rost- 
gaard Nissen emphasizes the sizeable unofficial production of pork. Farmers were 
allowed to home-slaughter pigs for personal use, which they set about doing with 
remarkable enthusiasm. Partly because of the under-registration of pigs (in order 
to evade paying tax on them) during the 1930s, farmers were able to produce vast 
amounts of pork, which found its way to consumers either through social net- 
works or through more advanced covert infrastructures. In addition to an already 
considerable domestic consumption of 80,000 tonnes annually, Rostgaard Nissen 
estimates that the illegal production of pork fluctuated between 40,000 tonnes in 
1940 and 58,000 tonnes in 1944.54 

A considerable share of this illegally produced pork was consumed locally. A 
lack of fuel for heating, involuntary abstinence from tobacco and the partial de- 
mechanization of agriculture for want of fuel may well have whetted the appetite of 
Danish farmers. The quantities produced, however, were clearly too great to have 
been consumed by the agrarian population alone, and a considerable amount must 
have been channelled into the black market. According to court records, little pork 
was sold on city streets, and evidence of illegal pork trade is rare. In one of the few 
cases that were brought to justice, a well-versed production line was unearthed: car- 


52 Bundgard Christensen, Den sorte Bors 56. 
53 Bundgard Christensen, Den sorte bors 42. 
54 Rostgaard Nissen, Til fælles bedste 184. 
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casses were professionally butchered and the end product was neatly canned and 
carted off to assorted retailers.…5 This suggests that much of the illegally produced 
Danish pork found its way to consumers through normal retail channels. 


Diverted pork production in Denmark per annum 





Year 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Diverted quantity (x 1000 tonnes) 40 49 44 55 58 
Per capita (kg) 10.5 12.7 11.3 14.0 14.6 





Rostgaard Nissen, Til fælles bedste. 


While the illegal production of pork met with remarkable tolerance from the Dan- 
ish authorities, the diversion of other products was not taken so lightly. The home 
production of butter, for example, was categorically forbidden, although little can be 
said about the frequency with which this rule was breached. However, the fact that 
so many butter coupons were sold suggests that resale was far more important than 
clandestine production. It is possible that rural dwellers sold their butter coupons 
after buying locally produced butter, as happened at least occasionally in the Nether- 
lands, but no trace of such practices has yet been found. Resale appears to have been 
much more prominent on the Danish black market for foodstuffs, or at least in the 
cases that were detected and brought to justice, than clandestine production. 
Although extensive, the black market for foodstuffs in Denmark was not a seri- 
ous threat to the provision ofa minimum diet through regulated channels, not only 
because legal food supplies were at all times ample but also because the food sold 
through illegal channels was very predominantly luxurious, whereas cheap staples 
were rarely traded on the black market. There were even cases in which Danish 
black marketeers simply threw away coupons for such staple foods as bread, as they 
were interested only in selling the more valuable butter and sugar coupons.5° 
Such behaviour would have been unthinkable in the Netherlands. Although 
the Dutch were far from starving, little food was wasted and all kinds of food 
could fetch a decent price on the black market. That said, in the Netherlands as 
in Denmark, luxurious foodstuffs made up a large share of the food that changed 
hands on the urban black market. The Institute for War Documentation (N1oD) 
in Amsterdam has a collection of several thousand letters sent in the second half 
of the 1940s after a call to report any illegal transactions that had taken place dur- 
ing the war. Some of these contain long lists of rather exquisite foods bought by 
rich households that were unwilling to adapt to the meagre regime of rations. One 
correspondent in The Hague listed not only expensive foods — with an emphasis 


55 LAS KBB Domsboger 4-1944. 
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on game and other meats — but also various wines, including several bottles from 
prestigious French chateaux. Even during the Hunger winter, some people were 
eating not merely sufficient diets but luxurious ones.57 The authors of these, some- 
what rare letters were certainly not typical consumers. In most of the letters, as 
indeed in many of the diaries collected by the same institute, a much more mod- 
est pattern of black market purchases is evident. Most middle-class diarists and 
correspondents (for the vast majority of respondents were middle class) appear 
to have bought extra food much less frequently, and rarely in excessive measure. 
Before 1944, the middle classes in the larger Dutch cities resorted to the black 
market for extra fats, meat for special occasions, an extra loaf or a few ounces of 
sugar, but were not great consumers of illegally purchased foods until the Hunger 
winter.5* By then, of course, virtually all urbanites had to resort to the clandestine 
economy to remain alive. Looking through the letters and diaries kept at the N1op, 
it is evident that the bulk of their authors were middle-class women and men from 
urban environments, and as such nota representative sample of the Dutch popula- 
tion. Just as the data from the Copenhagen court records used above are inevitably 
biased towards the people primarily targeted by the police, the data distilled from 
letters and diaries are biased towards the middle classes.59 

That said, there is information on working-class black market activity in the 
Netherlands as well. The agents who were observing them often reported their 
concern that people on low incomes were either not earning enough to afford 
their full ration or were imprudently wasting their money on other things, and 
therefore resorted to the black market to raise money. According to some authors, 
notably the rather snobbish A.J.A.C. van Delft, this led to great riches in working- 
class neighbourhoods, as well as to widespread lewd and criminal behaviour.°° 
Although such descriptions should be taken with more than a grain of salt, they 
are typical of middle-class horror at the behaviour of the poor. Given the observed 
decline in Dutch real incomes, it is certainly likely that the relatively poor ventured 
onto the black market, as the gains potentially made by replacing relatively expen- 
sive foodstuffs with cheaper ones were considerable. Regional discrepancies in 
coupon returns can be used to illustrate the extent of such activities. 

Coupons for one specific good — potatoes — ‘migrated’, as officials euphemisti- 
cally called it, from potato-producing areas to the cities, because people in potato- 
producing areas bought potatoes locally from farmers or black marketeers, and 


57 NIOD, DOC 11, Zwarte Markten, Map Den Haag. 

58 NIOD, DOC 11, Zwarte Markten. 

59 NIOD, DOC 11, Zwarte Markten. Insofar as professions are mentioned, administrative workers, small business- 
men and civil servants make up the overwhelming majority. 

6o AJ.A.C. van Delft, Zwarte handel. Uit de bezettingstijd 1940-1945. Geschreven onder druk en leed toen achterbaksheid 
opgeld deed (Amsterdam 1946) 40. 
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sold their coupons to be sent to the west. This illegal stream of potatoes — the 
ultimate cheap, bulky food — from the countryside led to one of the few funda- 
mental adaptations to the Dutch rationing system. In November 1942, the Dutch 
rationing office introduced two separate kinds of potato coupons, one for rural and 
one for urban areas. Because rural coupons were not valid in the cities, the trade 
in these coupons was expected to come to a halt. However, since even the bigger 
Dutch cities were fairly small, illegally obtained coupons could still be used in rural 
areas that were close to urban districts. From late 1942 onwards, rural and semi- 
rural areas directly adjacent to cities saw potato sales rise explosively, as urban- 
ites and black marketeers bought their potatoes there, still with illegally bought 
coupons.® This failed measure is of importance here, not so much because of its 
failure but because the evaluation of the policy required the collection of data on 
coupon returns. As all the other records of coupon returns in the Netherlands (as 
well as in, as far as is known, Denmark) appear to have been destroyed, the data 
gathered for this purpose form the only reliable quantitative source for the inves- 
tigation of inter-regional coupon trade.°2 

The difference between the number of coupons that were issued and the num- 
ber that were returned can be expressed as a percentage. Without the migration 
of coupons, the percentage in every area should have been roo per cent or less, 
save for some minor variation due to legal purchases outside people’s place of 
residence, such as cigarettes bought by commuters. However, many of the dis- 
crepancies found are far too great to be attributed to the mobility of their owners, 
especially since potatoes were obviously not often bought far from home. Thus, 
coupons were being separated from their legal owners, through either trade or 
charity. With regard to the latter, some of the migration of coupons may have been 
caused by the (no less illegal) generosity of some rural households towards their 
urban friends and relatives. There is evidence of such charity, though by no means 
in abundance.® In total, approximately 10% of potato coupons were returned in 
regions that were neither in nor near the region in which they had been issued. 
The strongly positive regions, unsurprisingly, were all adjacent or close to the 
three big cities. Moreover, the regions with low return percentages are clustered 
in the north-east and south-east, where potatoes were grown. The opportunity to 
divert potatoes from the controlled economy was of course related to the relative 
number of potato growers in each area: there is a fairly strong negative correlation 
between the percentage of the population involved in the production of potatoes 
(who themselves did not receive coupons) and the return percentage.°4 


61 NA, Centraal distibutiekantoor 232. 
62 NA, Centraal distibutiekantoor 232. 
63 NA, RBVVO, Weekverslagen 14-9-42, 28-9-42. 
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Figure 8.1 | Coupon returns for potato coupons in the Netherlands, November 1942, as a percentage of the 


number issued, per socio-economic region 





Source: NA, Centraal distributiekantoor 232. Coupon returns in percentages, per socio-economic 
region. Positive regions in yellow, strongly negative (<75%) areas in blue. Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam and The Hague are marked R, A and H, respectively. 


The 10% of total potato production moved in this manner far exceeded the migra- 
tion of coupons for all other foodstuffs, at least in the autumn of 1942, for which 
data are available. Although, as the example of the farmer from Wijhe illustrates, 
a fraction of the coupons for butter, meat and the like did migrate, the exchange 
was marginal in late 1942 (not above 1% for meat, butter or milk), which explains 
why the authorities limited their countermeasures to potatoes. These observations 
of inter-regional coupon trade in the Netherlands have important implications for 
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our understanding of the black market in Dutch cities. From investigations under- 
taken in late 1942 by, mostly, the Centraal distibutiekantoor (central rationing 
office), it is clear that black marketeers in Amsterdam, Rotterdam and The Hague 
were not short of coupons for meat, butter, dairy and many other luxurious food- 
stuffs. Given the very low migration percentages, these coupons in all likelihood 
did not come from outside those cities. Indeed, potato coupons, which evidently 
did come from outside the main urban cores, make up only a small share (< 10%) 
of the observed coupon sales. This strongly suggests that the coupons for goods 
other than potatoes (and, to an extent, foodstuffs) that were sold illegally in the 
large Dutch cities came from households that were either unwilling or unable to 
use them. The massive influx of potato coupons was not put to use to consume 
potatoes in excess of the official rations; rather, it seems that they were consumed 
to replace foodstuffs that people on low incomes had sold on the black market. 
Officials at the time believed that the flow of potato coupons towards the cities was 
integral to the working-class strategy for dealing with economic controls, and in 
the light of this investigation that indeed seems likely.65 

However many more kinds of food were being produced illegally in agrar- 
ian regions. The Dutch historians Trienekens, Klemann and Knibbe compared 
registered production with estimated production, so as to arrive at a realistic 
estimate of illegal food production.®° Their estimates of illegal potato production 
— namely around 10% in late 1942 — wash particularly well with the quantities 
travelling from one side of the Netherlands to the other. But they also found that 
far more food than potatoes alone was channelled into illegal markets, not least 
during the transformation of agriculture: roughly a million pigs, 100,000 cattle 
and 143,000 sheep mysteriously disappeared from Dutch statistics. Unsurpris- 
ingly, there was frequent mention of illegal slaughtering during this period, often 
under amateurish and not quite hygienic circumstances.°® After 1941, many ille- 
gal slaughterers ran out of animals, although clandestine producers continued to 
turn out a significant amount of meat. In 1941, total Dutch clandestine produc- 
tion of pork even surpassed that of Denmark, albeit only in absolute rather than 
per capita terms. 

Illegal beef production roughly followed the trend of illegal pork production, 
though on a less impressive scale. Unlike pigs and sheep, cows are difficult to 
slaughter and, of course, are a valuable source of milk. Only during the famine 
months of 1944 and 1945 did the illegal slaughter of cows become significant 
again, probably because of the exceptional prices that by then were being paid 


65 NA, Weekverslagen; NA, Centraal distibutiekantoor 232. 

66 Trienekens, Tussen ons volk en de honger Appendix. Klemann, ‘Die Koren onthoudt. 
67 Klemann, ‘Die koren onthoudt. 
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for beef and raw fat. It was only during those two years that illegal production 
increased to over 30% of total beef production. Before 1944, illegal beef produc- 
tion remained at a modest level (only a few per cent). Mutton, on the other hand, 
could very easily be produced illegally. Sheep were not normally kept close to 
farms, and thus were very easy to steal. Not that that needed to happen: because 
stealing sheep was feasible, so was reporting a sheep as stolen. Many sheep were 
probably embezzled by their owners, only to be diverted to the illegal market for 
mutton. Hundreds of thousands of sheep disappeared; in fact, in some years over 
half the official production disappeared. Similarly, an unknown number of fowl 
were channelled into the black market — unknown mostly for want of statistics on 
legal production.°9 Not only were the animals themselves diverted on a large scale: 
already in 1942, some 25% of dairy products were directed to the black market; this 
figure increased to about 33% in the last three years of the occupation. Of course, 
milk cannot be kept indefinitely, and much of the diverted cow milk was processed 
into cheese or butter. How much loss of production resulted from the processing 
of dairy products or the souring of unprocessed milk is difficult to estimate. In the 
case of eggs, production is difficult to estimate, but here too it seems likely that 
clandestine production was very considerable.7° 

Although the roughly 20-25% of agricultural production (to which the above 
figures amount) that was diverted is only a rough estimate, it is clear that a mas- 
sive amount of food was channelled into the Dutch black market — and this mas- 
sive amount must have gone somewhere. It is interesting to find that most of this 
diverted food was not, as in the case of potatoes, used to replace local rations and 
thus allow the selling of coupons (such activity would inevitably have resulted 
in similar regional discrepancies). Alternatively, these foodstuffs may have been 
smuggled in kind, although not in all likelihood over long distances. The relative 
proximity of cattle farming (in the provinces North Holland, South Holland and 
Utrecht) to large Dutch cities facilitated the smuggling of these foodstuffs into 
the densely populated conurbations, but the total volume of foodstuffs brought 
in from nearby areas was necessarily small compared to the densely populated 
cities. Only a fraction of illegally produced food can conceivably have found its 
way to urban dinner tables in that manner. Much more food was produced fur- 
ther away from the larger cities. If these foodstuffs did reach the larger Dutch 
conurbations, they must have been transported there in fairly large quantities. 
Although an instance has been discovered where a German army truck was used 
to this end (and this can hardly have been the only attempt), there is little evi- 
dence that this happened on any significant scale.” Nor, as said, does other evi- 


69 Klemann, Nederland 204. 
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dence (e.g. the nion letter collection) suggest that middle-class urban dwellers 
were great consumers of these foodstuffs. There is little or no reason to assume 
that urbanites, other than the lucky few, consumed great amounts of the illegally 
produced foodstuffs.72 








Table 8.2 Estimated diversion of foodstuffs in Dutch agriculture; total illegal production (‘Total’) in 1000 
tonnes, per capita production (‘pc’) in kg 
Meats Milk Grains Potatoes 

Total PC Total PC Total PC Total PC 
1940 31 3-5 153 17.1 -68 -7.6 
1941 go 10.0 567 62.9 33 3-7 
1942 48 5-3 1039 114.5 96 10.6 232 25.6 
1943 28 3.1 1267 138.8 197 21.6 138 15.1 
1944 III 12.0 1299 140.9 443 48.0 596 64.6 
1945 82 8.8 1436 154.3 439 47-2 584 62.8 
1946 43 4.5 772 80.9 121 12.7 
Sources: Klemann, ‘Die koren onthoudt and ‘Legale en illegale produktie’. 


If urbanites did not eat the bulk of these foodstuffs, who did? As noted above with 
regard to Denmark, it is quite possible that in the absence of adequate heating 
and clothing, people working in agriculture stepped up their own dietary intake, 
just as the relative lack of other pleasures such as smoking may have increased 
their desire for food. Other people living in the countryside likewise profited from 
the amply available foodstuffs. Within rural communities, there were of course 
people not directly employed in food production who may safely be assumed to 
have nevertheless consumed a diet similar to that of farmers. The roughly 30% of 
the Dutch population that lived in the countryside was in all likelihood the main 
beneficiary of the illegally produced foodstuffs — not least because in the course of 
1942 and 1943 they got company. 

After the introduction of mandatory labour service, there were some 300,000 
men in hiding in the countryside; many of them, moreover, shifted from the 
modest urban diet to the far richer rural diet. In exchange, they worked illegally 
as builders and farmhands. Even today, in many parts of the Netherlands, the 
numerous farms and barns built in 1943/44 bear witness to the sudden avail- 
ability of a veritable army of cheap, tax-free labour. Like other country dwellers, 
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these workers received (and given their predominantly physical labour, probably 
needed) an ample share of the unregistered production of food in the Dutch 
countryside.73 

Finally, a sizeable proportion of the illegally produced foodstuffs in the Nether- 
lands may not have remained in the Netherlands. While the Netherlands remained 
fairly well-fed in the early years of the occupation, neighbouring Belgium suffered 
a severe food shortage from the early years of the occupation onwards, as a conse- 
quence of both the mismanagement of agricultural policies and the unfavourable 
ratio of people to arable land: Belgium produced at best two thirds of the amount 
of food that was available in the Netherlands, while having to feed a similar-sized 
population. Although the country was allowed some imports from Germany, Ger- 
man troops were extracting foodstuffs from the country by making large black 
market purchases.”4 Although patterns of mortality in Belgium were far from 
rosy, the Belgians nevertheless appear to have done quite well considering the food 
shortage in their country. Thus, if the haphazard assessment above were accurate, 
one would assume that Belgian cities had been plagued by persistent famine in 
the war years. The obvious explanation for the discrepancy between food short- 
ages and relative health strongly suggests that more food was coming in than is 
commonly supposed. 

A likely source of the Belgian ‘mystery meal is the Netherlands. The smug- 
gling of foodstuffs to Belgium from the Netherlands was frequently reported, and 
seems logical from an economic point of view: black market prices were much 
higher in Belgium than in the Netherlands, and for many farmers in the south- 
ern Netherlands Belgium was much easier to reach that the big cities north of the 
Meuse and the Rhine. Unlike those rivers, the Dutch-Belgian border was virtually 
unguarded and the handful of customs officers appear to have been reluctant to 
apprehend smugglers. The notion that a lot of the foodstuffs illegally produced 
in the Netherlands were smuggled to Belgium would explain why tobacco grown 
in Belgium was one of the commonest products to be traded on the Dutch black 
market, and indeed was traded more than any other kind of tobacco. The fact that 
immediately after the war, the southbound transportation of livestock across the 
great rivers was made illegal suggests that the smuggling of creatures to Belgium 
had been serious business.75 


73 Atthe time, the year of construction was still commonly made visible on the front of rural buildings. Klemann, 
Nederland 218. 

74 H.van der Wee and M. Verbreyt, Oorlog en monetaire politiek: de Nationale Bank van België, de Emissiebank te Brus- 
sel en de Belgische regering, 1939-1945 (Brussels 2005), vol. 1, page 331; Gillingham ‘How Belgium survived’. 
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What, then, should we make of the black market for food in Denmark and the 
Netherlands? In the first place, it is evident that those living in the countryside 
continued to eat by and large as they used to, and very possibly even increased 
their calorific intake in reaction to fuel and textile shortages, absorbing a great deal 
of illegally produced foodstuffs among them. Likewise, it is beyond dispute that 
the very richest, if unhindered by scruples, ate very much the same diet as before, 
bar some exotic foods such as chocolate, and sometimes even those. Of course, 
there was a difference of scale between both countries: to maintain a prewar diet 
in the Netherlands required far more extensive purchases than it did in Denmark, 
because of the relative generosity of Danish rations. In Denmark, the group that 
consumed virtually unchanged diets was much larger. At the other end of the 
income spectrum, most of the poor sold their luxurious foodstuffs or their rights 
to access such foodstuffs. Again, however, the scale is a different one in each coun- 
try: the Danish poor sold or traded a relatively small share of their food, mainly 
small luxuries such as sugar, while in the Netherlands, the black market enabled 
the poor to sell some of their more expensive, predominantly animal-source food- 
stuffs and replace them with cheap, starchy bulk, notably potatoes. 

What both countries had in common, however, is that the black market caused 
an increase in dietary inequality. In an era of reduced food supplies (even when the 
reduction was as minimal as it was in Denmark), there was a tendency for dietary 
inequality to increase. While rationing was intended to avert such a development, 
the black market inevitably did the reverse. In the reality of Danish and Dutch life, 
despite relatively successful rationing, the black market did cause dietary diver- 
gence. Because some people maintained their prewar diets, or even expanded 
them, others inevitably bore the full brunt of dwindling supplies. The occupa- 
tion was, in both countries, a period of considerably more dietary inequality than 
had existed before, even though the extent of this inequality was obviously much 
smaller in Denmark than in the Netherlands. In the latter country, the black mar- 
ket allowed some people, in addition to farmers, to maintain a prewar diet, so that 
the brunt of the declining food supplies must have been borne by the rest of the 
population. 


Nicotine addiction was endemic in both Denmark and the Netherlands, affect- 
ing up to 90% of adult males as well as numerous females, and tobacco was 
widely regarded as something one should not normally be deprived of. Hence, it 
is no wonder that the Dutch and the Danish government intervened to regulate 
the supply of tobacco as if it were indeed a vital good. The methods used to do 
so, however, differed considerably. In the Netherlands, adult consumers had to 
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choose between either sweet coupons or tobacco coupons. Unsurprisingly, the 
majority of men chose the former, which made one employee of the Centraal dis- 
tibutiekantoor wonder whether ‘they indeed went without sweets altogether’.7° 
In Denmark, tobacco was rationed, similar to meat, by the retailers themselves, 
and vigorously price controlled. While in both countries the amount of tobacco 
legally available was structurally insufficient to satisfy a heavy smoker, it was 
enough to maintain his or her addiction. As a consequence, many despairing 
smokers turned to the black market to increase their consumption of tobacco 
products, and especially cigarettes remained at all times among the primary illicit 
products. 

Like any other good, the tobacco sold on the black market had to come from 
somewhere. In the Danish case, the dominant sources of supply appear to have 
been tobacco that had been embezzled by tobacconists or that had been legally 
acquired and then offered for sale. As mentioned, a few people hand-rolled tobacco 
and then sold the cigarettes at a small profit. In the Netherlands, similar practices 
existed, but here a sizeable amount of tobacco was grown locally and even more 
was smuggled in from Belgium. Again, exchanges of coupons facilitated smug- 
gling: in areas close to the Belgian border, return percentages of tobacco coupons 
were low, while in large cities (especially Amsterdam) they were somewhat higher. 
An employee of the Centraal distibutiekantoor remarked; ‘Just as the primitives 
sacrifice some of their best food to the gods at every meal, all areas in our coun- 
try sacrifice some of every new tobacco ration to Amsterdam.’77 Not all Belgian 
tobacco, however, travelled in this fashion. Belgian tobacco was smoked through- 
out the country in very considerable quantities and made up a significant share 
of total black market turnover. There is good reason to suspect that soldiers, who 
as noted could cross borders with relative ease, played a significant role in this 
development. 

Tobacco, apart from the pleasures it afforded when smoked, had the comple- 
mentary advantage that it could be used as money. Unlike many other products, 
cigarettes did not go off, were not heavy or bulky, and could be counted on to 
remain valuable. Especially when money was becoming less and less attractive, 
cigarettes became the favoured medium of exchange. In postwar Germany, where 
the Reichsmark became almost worthless in the immediate aftermath of the war, 
the use of cigarette money was described and investigated quite thoroughly. An 
American official estimated that cigarettes could change hands as many as 100 
times before being smoked.7* The use of cigarettes as money was probably less 
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common in occupied Denmark and the Netherlands than in postwar Germany, 
but was nevertheless significant. In Denmark, the first months of 1945 saw a sharp 
upturn in the use of cigarette money on the black market.79 In May 1943, it was 
reported in the Netherlands that vegetable growers around Amsterdam preferred 
cigarettes to money.8° 

One drawback of cigarette money was the fact that the quality of the tobacco 
sold on the black market was often divergent. The high-quality, mostly tropical 
and new-worldly tobacco to which Europeans had grown used could no longer be 
imported. Imports could, however, at least partially be substituted. Tobacco had 
been grown in Europe for centuries (and indeed still is) and it proved easy to resur- 
rect this old sector of agriculture. Although the indigenous production of tobacco 
saved smokers from going without tobacco altogether, it was hardly a satisfactory 
solution. Both the quantities and quality of tobacco grown in the temperate cli- 
mate zone were nowhere near what had previously been produced in the tropical 
colonies of various European powers. As a consequence, prewar cigarettes, as well 
as the cigarettes that arrived with the Allied troops in 1944 and 1945, sold at far 
higher prices than the indigenous variant. This is not to say that German soldiers 
did not sell cigarettes: they in fact appear to have been among main suppliers of 
tobacco products during the occupation of both countries, in exchange for both 
goods and money. Soldiers, whether German or Allied, usually had ample sup- 
plies of cigarettes at their disposal, much to the benefit (though not the health) of 
Dutch and Danish smokers. 

As is evident from figure 8.2, the price of cigarettes on the black market rose 
gradually in Netherlands and, in all likelihood, also in Denmark. This rise was at 
least partly caused by the gradually increasing liquidity of consumers, as well as 
by a gradual loss of confidence in money. Average prices exploded, briefly, after 
the arrival of the first Allied troops, because people were willing to pay exorbitant 
sums for American and English cigarettes, which were of superior quality and 
bore the aura of liberation. Moreover, people were trying to get rid of their (often 
illegally acquired) money, which drove up prices even further. High prices, by the 
way, did not last long. The quantities of cigarettes brought in by Allied troops were 
truly enormous and prices consequently soon dropped.*! 
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Figure 8.2 


Sources: 
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Price index of clandestine urban cigarette prices in Denmark (Copenhagen) and the Nether- 
lands (Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The Hague), per half year (av. 1944=100) 
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lation of an average price. 


Fuel shortages were among the gravest of wartime irritations. Consequently, the 
demand for fuels on the black market was high, especially in Denmark, where 
the fuel situation was dire. However, also in the Netherlands the black-market 
demand for fuel was always high, especially during the Hunger winter, when 
many people ravaged their own home (and those of others) to obtain firewood. 
Yet already before the advent of such serious problems, the sharply reduced sup- 
ply of fuels drove many people to buy fuel illegally. Especially people on a high 
income were willing to go to considerable lengths to heat their home. One Danish 
man declared that ‘I simply can't accept less than 22 degrees in my rooms’, while 
a woman claimed that she could no longer do with just her ration, now that the 
(illegal) extra stock she kept in her garden had been snowed over.®? 

The supply of fuels to the black market was helped by the fact that there were 
excellent opportunities to divert them. The diversion of fuels appears to have been 
rampant especially in the Netherlands. The mining of coal — which is quite literally 
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an underground activity — proved difficult to monitor for both indigenous and Ger- 
man officials, who took a keen interest in Dutch fuels. The Dutch coal mines were 
remarkably unproductive during the occupation, a fact that was blamed on various 
other circumstances by the management, but in all likelihood owed much to the 
covert production for clandestine markets. This suspicion is backed by the fact 
that fairly complex and long-standing structures for the smuggling of coal were 
established. While Meuse-going ships were being loaded with coal, their captains 
would pump out the water that had been taken on earlier, so that the vessel would 
now sit less deep in the water than would normally be the case. Hence, an amount 
of coal could be taken on unregistered. On the great rivers along which coal was 
transported, smaller vessels would sail up to the larger ships and take the extra coal 
ashore.” Similarly, turf was commonly tampered with and often sold illegally. The 
low level of the official production of fuel in the Netherlands should therefore not 
be taken at face value, although it is impossible to estimate how much fuel was 
diverted to the black market. 

In Denmark, where no coal was mined, fraud as committed in the Dutch 
coal mines was obviously impossible, so fraudsters devised other, more drastic 
schemes. For example, to increase the weight of fuel (notably turf), they would sell 
it with a higher than allowed water content, making it heavier and enabling them 
to embezzle part of a load of fuel, a practice that apparently was less common in 
the Netherlands. This, of course, dramatically lessened the usability of fuels, and 
there were numerous court cases against such practices.®4 Fuel, and especially 
fuel coupons were also sold in considerable quantities. A cartoon by the Danish 
cartoonist Storm P. shows a Danish street teeming with black men (black-skinned 
people were routinely used in many European countries to depict black marke- 
teers) offering turfs to passers-by.®5 In reality, most of the illegal supply of fuel in 
Denmark stemmed from the sales of coupons by poor urbanites. As noted, buying 
fuel legally was much more expensive in Denmark than in the Netherlands, and 
black market prices were likewise high, so selling fuel rations was a financially 
attractive thing to do. 

As can be seen in figure 8.4, prices for illegally sold coal initially rose more rap- 
idly in Denmark than in the Netherlands. This relatively slight difference is dwarfed, 
however, by the booming inflation on the Dutch black market in the course of the 
Hunger winter. As people were desperate for heating, and often highly liquid, prices 
of over 15,000 guilders (more than five times the annual salary of a skilled worker) 
per hectolitre were no exception. In Denmark, no such crisis took place, and there 
prices consequently eased downwards in the course of 1945. 
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Figure 8.3 


Sources: 


Index of illegal coal prices in Denmark (Copenhagen) and the Netherlands (western conurba- 
tion), per half year (1941=100) 
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Durables, soap and other items 


Durable goods were always easy to sell on the wartime black market, but were not 
so easy to come by. Coats, shoes and other scarce goods were in high demand in 
both countries, but few people were willing to part with them. Some illegal shoe 
production appears to have existed in the Netherlands, but the scant available data 
concerning the black market does not indicate that many pairs changed hands.86 
It appears that especially prewar-quality shoes and clothes sold at relatively high 
prices in both countries, an unsurprising finding given the bad quality of wartime 
products. 

In the Netherlands, the men who were in hiding from the Arbeitseinsatz (and 
there were thousands of them from 1943 onwards) staffed a thriving industry for 
knick-knacks, royalist commemorative tiles, shopping bags and other such goods. 
However, the ‘Negroes’ (as illegal workers were called) were more predominantly 
employed in agriculture and building. Even with massive monetary overhang and 
rampant nationalism, the market could absorb only so many tiles celebrating the 
birth of Princess Margriet. In Denmark, as mentioned, the illegal sale of tyres 
was a thriving industry, which although certainly not unheard of was certainly 
less common in the Netherlands. The bottom line of wartime black marketeering 
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was that there was enough unused money lying around to ensure that there was a 
demand on the black market for pretty much anything. Most things sold well on 
the black market, simply because there was so little else to buy. The array of goods 
sold on the black market included flower bulbs, brooms (both in the Netherlands, 
unsurprisingly) as well as lace and combs (in Denmark).87 


Conclusion 


This chapter opened with two questions: how the black market impacted the 
standard of living in Denmark and the Netherlands, and the extent to which this 
impact can be reconstructed from the available data. The second question, regret- 
tably, is the easiest to answer: wartime black markets remain rather elusive. The 
thriving illegal economy, in which almost everybody partook, remains largely hid- 
den from the historian’s eye. Worse yet, this situation will in all likelihood persist. 
Most of those who had extensive first-hand knowledge of wartime black markets 
have died, and archival sources more than anything reveal the relative ignorance 
of law enforcers and bureaucrats and their inability to come to grips with the big- 
ger picture of the illegal economy. 

Nevertheless, the investigation of wartime black markets has yielded a number 
of important insights. In the first place, their sophistication was remarkable. As 
time progressed, illegal economic activity developed from makeshift transactions 
into an established clandestine business. That said, there were marked differences 
in this respect between the two countries at hand. The role of organized crime was 
far greater in Denmark than in the Netherlands, a difference that is difficult to 
explain. Perhaps Denmark offered better opportunities to develop a large network 
than the Netherlands did, but it is likewise possible that the talents and ruthless- 
ness of the ignominious Hasselstrgm simply surpassed that of his Dutch counter- 
parts. Easier to explain are the differences between the two countries with regard 
to the products traded. Since the availability of foodstuffs in Denmark was largely 
unproblematic, its black market was dominated by relatively luxurious foods (but- 
ter, sugar) and especially non-food products such as fuel and cigarettes. In the 
Netherlands, food was clearly the mainstay of black marketeers, together with the 
ever-present cigarettes. 

Moreover, in the two occupied countries the black market played a crucial role 
in creating inequality of consumption. Fuel and foodstuffs had been available in 
such quantities in prewar Denmark that everybody, even the very poorest, ate a rich 
diet, at least in calorific terms. A diet of over 3000 kcal per AME was, and remained, 
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the norm even for the very poorest, whereas in the Netherlands diets differed far 
more. At bottom line, wartime economic controls could not change the fact that 
some people were much richer than others, and the black market was quick to 
cater to those with sufficient spending power. That said, it would be wrong to think 
of black marketeering as benefiting only the rich. After all, the people in Denmark 
and the Netherlands who sold part of their ration increased their income by doing 
so, and were in all likelihood better off with this opportunity than without it. It 
is saddening in that respect to find that law enforcers appear to have been much 
keener to target those who traded to earn some much needed income, than those 
who used the black market to continue living a sumptuous life, against the grain 
of centrally enforced solidarity. 


I 
2 
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Filth, food and infectious 
disease mortality 


Until September1944 rations werelow, butwithoutcausing any irreparable prob- 
lems. Death rates increased, contagious diseases increased, partly undoubtedly 
as a result of inferior nutrition, but for a large part as a consequence of the lack of 
other products, suchas clothing, footwear, fuel, cover, and last but not least soap...” 


The above quote from S.L. Louwes, which stems from his defence of his policies as 
leader of the RBvvo, makes clear why it is difficult to establish causal relations in 
historical epidemiology. The number of factors potentially contributing to disease 
or mortality regimes is almost literally endless. This poses a problem, of course, to 
any investigation of Dutch wartime mortality. As explained in Chapter 2, child and 
adolescent mortality increased significantly in the Netherlands in the years before 
September 1944, but not in Denmark. The standard of living in the two countries, 
which has been investigated in detail in the past five chapters, must in one or more 
ways have been so different that it can explain the divergent impact of occupation 
on public health. The comparative investigation of Denmark and the Netherlands 
offers a possible way out of the problem of identifying the causes of Dutch wartime 
mortality. Hitherto, as noted, rather generic explanations, not dissimilar to the ones 
given in the Louwes quote above, have dominated Dutch historiography. Lou de 
Jong, in his seminal history of the Netherlands during World War 11, placed food 
shortages (of which he had little concrete understanding at the time) centre stage 
as the cause of declining health, alongside the cold, the mass movements of people 
and, especially, the loose wartime morals.” In contrast, Trienekens and Klemann 
are much more optimistic about the wartime diet, but they too adhere to the image 
of a general decline in the material standard of living as the main cause of increased 
mortality in the Netherlands before the Hunger winter.3 However, these explana- 
tions do not differentiate quantitively between the various contributing factors. In 
the light of the previous four chapters, this is hardly satisfactory: many of the devel- 
opments traditionally considered to explain the Dutch mortality regime clearly took 
place in Denmark as well, without having any such impact. 


NIoD N138, dossier 111, E5 (Louwes). ‘Mijn beleid tijdens de Duitsche bezetting van Nederland’. 
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Any explanation or set of explanations for the difference between the Dutch 
and the Danish mortality regime must meet the three crucial requirements formu- 
lated in Chapter 2: it must explain the stark difference between the two countries; 
it must explain the remarkable sensitivity of children and adolescents to the cir- 
cumstances of occupation in the Netherlands; and it must explain why increased 
mortality disappeared so suddenly after liberation. These three criteria, when 
applied in combination, provide a stringent yardstick with which to realistically 
assess the impact of various developments on Dutch mortality, and can be applied 
to the findings presented in Chapters 3 to 8. 

As shown in those chapters, Danish and Dutch living standards gradually 
declined during the occupation. Although the poor were the main victims of 
this development, scarcity came to affect virtually everybody, and the lower strata 
gained economic ground relative to their richer compatriots. By the time liberat- 
ing forces marched in, Denmark and the Netherlands were quite literally in rags. 
Houses were overcrowded and under-heated, and shoes were of dismal quality and 
often had been mended many times. Rubber tyres, tobacco and soap were in short 
supply. To make matters worse, the streets were teeming with black marketeers 
— the people who truly profited from the occupation. Many farmers had also been 
doing very well for themselves, as had others who were in some way active in food 
production. Many people in the Danish and Dutch economies had in fact become 
very wealthy; there simply was painfully little for sale. 

As we have seen, there were also differences between the two countries, and 
these may offer an explanation for the remarkably divergent mortality regimes. 
The military violence and repression with which the Danes were confronted was 
undoubtedly milder than that faced by the Dutch. In other respects — such as foot- 
wear and soap — the Dutch may or may not have been slightly better off. In most 
respects, however, the Danes appear to have fared similarly to, or only margin- 
ally better than, the Dutch. There was, of course, one very big difference between 
Dutch and Danish living standards: while the Dutch were forced to consume much 
leaner foods than before and had to go without many of the staples of their prewar 
diet, the Danes were eating as richly as before and washing down their meals with 
copious amounts of alcohol. Although it was hardly what the medical establish- 
ment would have advised people to consume, it very clearly was the preferred diet 
of many people at the time, and had the Dutch been aware of the food situation 
in Denmark, it would have filled them with envy. Two questions remain, however: 
which diet was the healthiest, and was Louwes right in ascribing the deterioration 
of public health primarily to factors other than food? 

Why did the Danes escape increased mortality during the war? In this the- 
sis, the various possible explanations for the remarkable Dutch wartime mortality 
regime — explanations that concern conditions that that must have been absent 
from Denmark — are treated in four categories. In the first place, there is a cat- 
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egory of explanations that focus on the proximity of people to each other and the 
consequent risk of contagion. The occupation of Denmark and the Netherlands 
brought people physically closer together, through evacuations, hiding, queuing 
and many other wartime phenomena. Moreover, the introduction into Dutch and 
Danish society of troops — a body of people with its own particular diseases and 
medical problems — potentially added to this effect. A second set of explanatory 
variables concerns declining hygiene: soap shortages and a declining hygienic 
attitude have been blamed for the changes in Dutch mortality during the period 
1940-44. A third set of explanations relates to what today would be called ‘food 
safety: as mentioned, especially clandestine meat production in both countries 
often left much to be desired in the way of hygiene, which of course was a threat 
to public health. 

These three sets of explanations all relate to the risk of contagion, that is, the 
risk of coming into contact with micro-organisms that cause infectious diseases. 
A final set of explanations — including stress, malnutrition and mysterious, unde- 
tected infections — focuses on the human organism's defence against the infec- 
tions encountered. If immunity was compromised in the Netherlands but not in 
Denmark, that would explain the very different reaction, in terms of disease mor- 
tality, to otherwise similar circumstances in the two countries. 


Crowds and crowding 


Propagated diseases, as noted in Chapter 2, caused the bulk of the excess mortality 
in the Netherlands during the early years of the occupation. Since diseases are prop- 
agated through human contact, any intensification of such contacts can be expected 
to have an effect on the incidence of propagated diseases. There were many fac- 
tors that increased the level of physical proximity and interaction between people 
in the Netherlands. Reason enough, hence, to investigate how human interaction 
changed in both countries, so as to establish to what extent the movement of people 
and increased interaction may explain the increased mortality in the Netherlands. 

Intensified movement as a result of the evacuation and migration of people 
seems a likely cause of increased contact between people, and consequently of 
increased disease incidence. The displacement of large groups of people over rela- 
tively long distances, a phenomenon typical of modern warfare, is known to pro- 
mote the spread of infectious diseases. The movement of troops, refugees and 
evacuees often leads to both the introduction of diseases in populations where 
they had not previously been endemic, and to overcrowding in receiving areas.4 
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During the occupation of the Netherlands, hundreds of thousands of people were 
evacuated from the west coast (including IJmuiden and parts of The Hague), went 
to Germany to work, or were otherwise moved about or cramped together. This 
may have helped the spread of infectious disease considerably. Research into the 
British case has shown that the evacuation of children during the Blitz did lead 
to outbreaks of disease among both children and adults in the receiving areas. 
These outbreaks, however, were mostly short-lived and far from lethal. Increased 
human traffic may of course have impacted public health differently in the Neth- 
erlands. Evacuations and other forms of human traffic could lead to overcrowding 
in receiving locations, especially since the majority of evacuees were housed in the 
homes of other families.° 

A very specific section of inter-regional migrants were the (mostly) young men 
who either went to Germany to work in the Arbeitseinsatz or went into hiding to 
escape such work, especially after 1943. Since young males suffered the strongest 
rise in pulmonary TB in the Netherlands, it is tempting to blame the increase in 
this disease on the fact that those circumstances could have dramatically increased 
the contact between them and others, thereby helping TB propagation. The com- 
parison with Denmark, however, belies such a notion. As explained in Chapter 
5, a proportionally similar number of Danes worked temporarily in Germany as 
labourers, soldiers or builders, or worked in central Jutland in turf and lignite 
mining.” Moreover, over 100,000 (mostly young) Danes migrated to the great 
building sites on the west coast, to work on the erection of the Atlantikwall, where 
they were often housed in barracks.® If the movement of young Dutch men really 
was a driving force behind their contracting of TB, the difference with Denmark 
begs explanation. Why would Danish men be impervious to increased proximity 
if it was the cause of such dramatic turns of affairs in the Netherlands? Seen in 
this light, the voluntary and involuntary mobility of young Dutchmen is hardly a 
sufficient explanation for the sharply divergent mortality and disease regimes in 
the two countries. 

Another body of (predominantly) young men possibly responsible for the 
spread of infectious diseases were the soldiers of the occupying armies. Disease 
was often rife among the ranks, hence the spread of disease could have been 
facilitated by their presence in the occupied countries. As explained in more detail 
below, soldiers played an important role in the dissemination of venereal diseases 
in both countries. Whether the presence of troops can help to explain the differ- 
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ence between Denmark and the Netherlands is, however, highly questionable. The 
interaction between troops and civilians was extensive in both countries, and the 
soldiers generally stemmed from the same (i.e. German) population.9 

If the movement of people as such does not explain the difference between 
Denmark and the Netherlands, overcrowding seems a likelier explanation. As 
explained in Chapters 3 and 4, the lull in civilian building activity, evacuations, 
bombardments and especially the rapidly growing population led to a serious 
housing shortage in the Netherlands. The effect of overcrowding on the risk of 
disease propagation may have been aggravated by the acute shortage of fuel. Given 
the difficulty in keeping homes adequately heated, it is quite conceivable that 
people huddled together in the few spaces that were reasonably warm. A related 
effect may have been caused by the shortage of bed linen. With sheets and blan- 
kets in short supply, children reportedly shared beds more often than they had 
done before the war, thereby increasing even further their chances of contracting 
a propagated infectious disease.?° 

As compelling as these explanations for Dutch ill-health may seem, when scru- 
tinized more closely they fail to meet our three criteria. In the first place, the closer 
proximity of people to one another did not end after liberation (rather, the contrary 
was the case), while infectious disease mortality decreased considerably. Housing 
remained in very short supply for years, and linen was certainly not restocked over- 
night. The return of thousands of Dutch workers from Germany and the immigra- 
tion of 110,000 people from the Dutch Indies further added to the overcrowding 
that marked the late 1940s and much of the early 1950s." The second criterion for 
judging the merit of the explanation — that of explaining age distribution — is not 
met either. There is no obvious reason whatsoever to assume that the danger of 
contracting an infectious disease through domestic overcrowding is much greater 
for children and adolescents than it is for adults. 

Finally, the overcrowding thesis completely fails to explain the difference 
between Denmark and the Netherlands. The housing shortage in Denmark, as 
noted in Chapter 4, was hardly less pressing than it was in the Netherlands. Fuel 
shortages were rampant in both countries, as was the tendency among the urban 
poor to sell some of their allotment of fuel. The textile situation in Denmark was 
perhaps better in the last two years of the occupation, but hardly so in earlier 
years. While there can of course be no doubt that overcrowding and the movement 
of people did contribute to infections in individual cases, these effects were not 
quite extreme enough to explain the remarkable divergence between the mortality 
regime in the two countries. Neither movement nor overcrowding increased the 
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risks of propagation to such an extent that the different Dutch and Danish mortal- 
ity regimes can be explained by it. 


Personal and domestic hygiene 


As noted in Chapter 5, the workload of Dutch housewives increased considerably 
during the occupation, as queuing, mending clothes and other war-related tasks 
very largely fell upon them. Domestic care may well have suffered as a result. The 
shortage of soap, detergents and fuel for heating water could have caused a sharp 
decline in hygienic standards. On the other hand, many housewives appear to have 
coped with the restraints and shortages quite well. Alternative modes of cleaning 
— that is, the use of either old-fashioned sand or the newly introduced synthetic 
detergents — seem to have been adopted quite readily.” The smell of soap, the 
glimmer of floor wax and many other relative luxuries were dearly missed, but a 
dangerous decline in domestic hygiene is not all that likely to have taken place. 

Domestic hygiene in the Netherlands may well have been compromised, but 
so too, of course, was domestic hygiene in Denmark. Queuing and other war- 
related chores were no less the order of the day there than they were in the Nether- 
lands, and in Denmark too traditional products for housekeeping all but vanished 
from the shops. It is impossible, of course, to investigate and compare attitudes to 
hygiene and housekeeping in Denmark and the Netherlands, but there certainly 
is no reason to assume that the reaction in the former country was fundamen- 
tally different from that in the latter country. There is little ground to believe that 
domestic hygiene played a very significant role either in the changed mortality 
regime in the Netherlands or in the absence of such changes from Denmark. 

Personal hygiene is a wholly different matter. While the lack of soap, hot water 
and bedding in Denmark and the Netherlands may not have had a very great 
impact on domestic hygiene, it may have had a far greater impact on personal 
hygiene. Bodily cleanliness is important, and where it is lacking, infectious dis- 
ease may well rise. Moreover, there are clear indicators that domestic hygiene did 
fall. The incidence of lice and scabies, for example, which could be an indication 
of hygienic practices, increased sharply in both countries. A truly massive out- 
break of these parasites struck the Netherlands during the Hunger winter, but 
before 1944 scabies and lice incidence had also increased considerably. It has been 
reported that immediately after liberation, up to half of the population of the west- 
ern Netherlands was infested with lice, a token of the dramatic impoverishment 
during those last months of the occupation.” 
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There appear to be two reasons why lice infestations increased in the Nether- 
lands after the German invasion. In the first place, the preventive measures against 
lice (e.g. frequent soap use and changes of clothes) were hindered by shortages of 
soap, fuel and textiles. In the second place, the treatment normally administered 
to those suffering from lice was hindered by a shortage of the alcohol and chemical 
agents that are required to kill lice, as well as of the steel combs that are needed 
to comb out the hair of sufferers." In Denmark, the incidence of lice likewise 
increased (although Denmark could always muster sufficient alcohol for treat- 
ment) and lice became one of the problems on which the public health authorities 
focused. Although some schools were equipped with baths to combat the worst of 
the epidemic, it could hardly be contained. In 1942, a law was passed in Denmark 
making the treatment of any lice infestation mandatory. The reporting of lice, 
however, was not mandatory in either of the countries, and because treatment was 
often administered outside the medical circuit, no reliable quantitative data on lice 
incidence have survived. 

Slightly more is known about scabies, a rather more unpleasant affliction 
caused by the mite Sarcoptes scarbei. Like lice, scabies incidence increased spectac- 
ularly during the occupation. In his 1946 study of scabies, the Danish medic Bjorn 
Heilesen hailed the ‘excellent opportunity afforded him by the circumstances of 
war to instigate a large-scale investigation of the parasite in 1942-43." While it 
may well have been an excellent opportunity for him, to the people who fell victim 
to scabies, it was a pest. In both Denmark and the Netherlands, some national data 
on scabies incidence survive, although these cannot necessarily be compared. In 
the first place, the disease, though highly irritating, can be lived with reasonably 
well, and people may have avoided seeing a medic who was able to report the dis- 
ease.'7 Moreover, the collecting of scabies data began only late in the occupation in 
Denmark (after 1943), which may also have had a negative impact on reporting.® 
Even if the available data are considered merely an indication of the actual inci- 
dence, however, the increase in scabies during the occupation is nothing short of 
staggering. From a marginal affliction, scabies increased to epidemic dimensions, 
affecting at least 2-3% of the Dutch and the Danish population, with a peak in the 
Netherlands of over 6% in 1945.79 

With all statistical caveats regarding reported scabies incidence, Denmark 
appears to have lagged slightly behind the Netherlands, with incidence hovering 


14 J.J. Zoon, ‘Huid en geslachtsziekten’ in: Boerema, Medische ervaringen 469. 

15 Knud Kristensen, ‘Den tyske beseettelse’in: Indenrigsministeriet, Indenrigsministeriet 1848-1998. 
16 B. Heilesen, Studies on Acarus Scabieiand Scabies (Copenhagen 1946). 

17 Zoon, ‘Huid en geslachtsziekte 467, 468. 

18 ps, Statistisk Arbog 1946. 

19 Ds, Statistisk Årbog, 1946; ces, Statistisch Jaarboek various issues. 
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closer to 2% than to 3%. This would fit the assumed relation between soap and 
textile availability and scabies, because such shortages were also slightly more 
severe in the Netherlands than they were in Denmark. Yet there is another driving 
force behind the increase in scabies, especially in wartime. Scabies, although it 
can be transferred in a variety of ways, is today commonly considered a primarily 
sexually transmitted disease. The close skin contact that is part and parcel of all 
sexual intercourse offers Sarcoptes scarbei an excellent opportunity to spread to a 
new individual.?° Although declining personal hygiene is likely to have contrib- 
uted significantly to the spread of scabies, at least during the Hunger winter, the 
sexual transmission of infections undoubtedly played an important role as well, 
especially given the high incidence of sexually transmitted diseases (sTDs) in both 
countries, which will be discussed in more detail below. The explosive increase in 
scabies need not mean that hygiene was necessarily dismal. 

In so far as scabies and lice incidence can be used as an indicator of bad 
hygiene, there is no particularly stark difference between the two countries. The 
Netherlands may have been slightly harder hit (although the quality of data does 
not allow for great certainty in this respect) but the development of scabies was 
similar in both countries, namely a drastic (roughly tenfold) increase in the num- 
ber of cases. Thus, lice and scabies incidence does not seem to be a particularly 
viable explanation for the observed difference between the two countries. More- 
over, in the Netherlands neither scabies nor lice incidence declined very rapidly 
after liberation.” 

This does not mean that impaired hygiene due to soap shortages is to be ruled 
out. As said, scabies or lice incidence is not necessarily a good measure of hygiene, 
and there may well be an alternative measure of hygienic problems. As shown in 
Chapter 5, during part of the occupation the Danes had larger rations of organic 
soap than the Dutch did, and organic soaps were predominantly used for personal 
hygiene. Although soap as such has very limited antiseptic qualities, and is not 
really necessary for the maintenance of minimum hygienic standards, it has been 
shown to play an important role in maintaining such standards in certain cases, 
where it can have a marked impact on the incidence of a number of diseases, 
including enteritis, diarrhoea and dysentery, which were strongly on the rise in 
the occupied Netherlands. 

The link between non-antiseptic soap use and infectious disease is believed to 
be related to the longer and more intense rinsing of the hands. Bacteria, which 
are likely to be present on hands, are spread easily through hand contact. Espe- 
cially households that include infants and very young children are a source of risk; 
because parents inevitably touch the faeces of young children, it is essential that 


20 G.I. Levine, ‘Sexually transmitted parasitic diseases’ in: Primary Care 18 (1991) 101-128. 
21 ps, Statistisk Årbog, 1946-1949; CBS, Statistisch Jaarboek 1946-1949. 
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they wash their hands thoroughly afterwards to prevent the spread of infections. 
Likewise, hand-washing after defecation bears a strong relation to the spread of 
infectious diseases, especially of the enteric diseases that killed so many young 
children in the Netherlands, but not in Denmark.?? The question remains, how- 
ever, whether such dangerous consequences really did ensue in the Netherlands. 

As is clear from the above, it is not soap as such that determines personal 
hygiene, but the behaviour related to it. Since soap quality (expressed as soap fatty 
acid content) declined far more than did soap availability (the number of bars of 
soap available), the effect could have been much less marked than has been pre- 
sumed. Even hand-washing with substances other than soap — such as mud or 
ashes — has been shown to have effects very similar to those achieved with soap; 
hence, it is not necessarily the case that wartime soaps with their notoriously low 
content of soap fatty acids were not effective against the spread of infections via 
the hands. 

The question, therefore, is whether hygienic behaviour (especially hand-wash- 
ing) changed during the occupation. There is little or no documentary evidence 
that it did in either of the two countries. In the 1940s, most parents would have 
been acutely aware of the importance of hygiene for child survival and can safely 
be assumed to have done their best to achieve high hygienic standards. Moreover, 
babies — by far the main group at risk — were provided with extra soap rations, 
as were the people handling them, such as midwives and doctors.24 The relation 
between low soap availability and child mortality, then, is not immediately evi- 
dent. 

An alternative yardstick for measuring the impact of soap use on public health 
has been proposed by Curtis, Cairncross and Yonli, who believe that it is pos- 
sible, on the basis of monthly infant mortality rates, to say more about the role 
of hand-washing in the spread of infectious disease. Both their own investiga- 
tions and historical research?® suggest a strong link between hygiene and the 
seasonality of infant mortality. Infant mortality, as explained in Chapter 2, was 
in 25-40% of cases the result of enteritis and diarrhoea caused by either bacteria 
or viruses. Whereas bacteria can be effectively combated by hand-washing with 
soap and generally maintaining personal hygiene, viruses are largely unaffected 


22 O.M. Bateman, ‘Health and hygiene behaviour: hygiene behaviour in epidemiological perspective’ in: S. Cairn- 
cross and V. Kochar (eds.), Studying hygiene behaviour: methods issues and experience (New Delhi 1994). 

23 See page 95 above. 

24 Centraal Distributiekantoor, Vademecum voor Distributiekantoren. 

25 V. Curtis, S. Cairncross and R. Yonli, ‘Domestic hygiene and diarrhoea — pinpointing the problem” in: Tropical 
Medicine and International Health 5 (2000) 22-32. 

26 N. Williams, ‘Death in its season: Class Environment and the Mortality of Infants in Nineteenth Century Shef- 
field’ in: Social History of Medicine 5 (1992) 71-94. 
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Figure 9.1 


Source: 


by such measures. Hence, declining hygienic standards lead to a sharp increase 
only in bacterial diarrhoea; such increases occur predominantly during the sum- 
mer, when bacteria thrive as a result of higher temperatures. Viral diarrhoea, on 
the other hand, occurs predominantly during winter, when the relative proximity 
of people to one another facilitates its spread. 

A decline in hand-washing practices, then, can be expected to result in the 
increased incidence of bacterial diarrhoea, and normally coincides with higher 
infant mortality during summer. As can be seen in figure 9.1, however, Dutch 
infant mortality was and remained relatively low during summer and high dur- 
ing winter. Although this should not be taken as definitive proof that a decline 
in hand-washing in the Netherlands did not take place, or had no significant 
effects, it is certainly a further indication that soap shortages had at most a very 
limited impact, and do not explain the divergence between Denmark and the 
Netherlands. 
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Boerema, Medische ervaring. See also Chapter 2. 


Overall, the results of the above investigation of some of the main explanations 
for the increase in especially propagated diseases in the Netherlands gives little 
ground to accept this particular part of traditional explanations for the Dutch war- 
time mortality regime. Neither the particularities of the Dutch mortality regime 
nor the difference from Denmark are explained to the expected extent by either 
increased human contact or declining hygiene. This leaves at least one traditional 
explanation: food safety. 
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Food safety 


In some cases, there can be no doubt about the relation between a common-vehi- 
cle disease infection and wartime circumstances. This was particularly the case 
with illegally produced meat in the Netherlands. As noted in Chapter 8, meat was 
channelled into the black market in considerable quantities, not least during the 
Hunger winter. Black marketeers allegedly paid little attention to food safety. The 
clandestine slaughter of animals in sheds and barns by inexperienced butchers 
posed a clear and acute danger to public health, as the authorities did not tire of 
pointing out. Food-borne diseases — such as dysentery, typhoid fever and para- 
typhoid fever — killed considerably more people in the Netherlands during the 
occupation than they did before or after it, although, with the exception of a large 
outbreak of typhoid fever during the Hunger winter, these diseases were not very 
significant in the bigger picture. It should be noted, moreover, that the biggest 
killer during the occupation (TB) can also be spread by infected meat and milk. 
Before making the comparison with Denmark, it is worthwhile investigating the 
development over time of the diseases that are most clearly linked to, and hence 
can be considered reliable indicators of, lowered food safety in the Netherlands. 

Paratyphoid fever mortality increased sharply in 1942, fell thereafter, and increased 
again in 1945. The first peak (albeit one of a mere sixteen fatalities) coincided neatly 
with the established peak in illegal slaughter. Paratyphoid fever is caused by the bacil- 
li Salmonella paratyphy, which is food-borne and often related to the circumstances 
of the slaughter and processing of meat. After the major wave of illegal slaughter 
was over, paratyphoid fever dropped to prewar levels, only to return with a vengeance 
during the 1945 famine. At that point, some people were even scavenging the car- 
casses of animals that were lying in the fields — clearly an invitation to disease.” 
Typhoid fever, a more lethal disease than paratyphoid fever, carried off more people, 
especially during the Hunger winter. Typhoid fever, on the other hand, did not fol- 
low the pattern of illegal slaughter, killed considerably more people in 1943 than it 
did in 1942, and continued to increase in the two subsequent years. Interestingly, it 
affected primarily middle-aged people, that is, those in the 20-50 age group. 

The fact that, unlike paratyphoid fever, typhoid fever and dysentery were not 
particularly lethal during 1942 does not as such rule out the possibility that com- 
promised food safety influenced its spread, although it does make a direct link 
with illegally slaughtered animals less likely. Either the increased incidence of 
diseases was not directly caused by illegal slaughter (or not, at least, in a one-to-one 
relation), or the diseases may have become endemic after increasing along with 
the surge in illegal slaughter. 


27 Kruijer, Hongertochten. 
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Table 9.1 


Source: 


Index of typhoid fever and paratyphoid fever mortality per 10,000 in the Netherlands 
(1938/39 =100) 





Typhoid fever Paratyphoid fever 
1938 103 IOI 
1939 97 99 
1940 81 37 
1941 99 85 
1942 190 194 
1943 294 84 
1944 321 Go 
1945 2436 319 
1946 292 184 





See Chapter 3. 


What is more interesting to our investigation is dysentery. Denmark suffered a 
sharp upturn in dysentery, although less than the Netherlands, but enough to 
make registration compulsory after 1942. Not only was the impact of dysentery 
less marked in Denmark than in the Netherlands, but it also affected a different 
age group. In the Netherlands, as said, children were affected rather greatly by the 
disease (over half its fatal victims were 18 or younger). In Denmark, this was not 
the case at all. The total number of casualties in this age group during the entire 
occupation stands at no more than twelve. 

The comparison between Denmark and the Netherlands is a particularly viable 
one in the case of illegal slaughter as a possible cause of the spread of disease. In 
Denmark, as explained in Chapter 8, tens of thousands of tonnes of meat were 
produced and distributed through illegal channels. The example of the Houlberg 
case, where an entire illegal production line was closed down for reasons of food 
safety, is a case in point: the problem of declining food safety clearly was affecting 
Denmark to a considerable extent.” Typhoid fever and paratyphoid fever likewise 
were on the rise. Paratyphoid fever — the disease most easily linked to food safety 
in the Netherlands — in fact increased in Denmark in a similar fashion as in the 
Netherlands, peaking in 1942 with four and in 1945 with nine fatal victims.?9 
These cases are interesting but, because of their limited number, not particu- 
larly revealing. These are hardly the statistical data on which to base a nationwide 
investigation. On the other hand, the very fact that such clearly food-borne, com- 
mon-vehicle diseases as paratyphoid fever claimed so few lives in both countries 


28 Kjersgaard, Danmark (vol. 2) 128. 
29 Sundhedsstyrelsen, Dodelighed og dodsarsager i Danmark, various issues. 
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is perhaps sufficient evidence that the solution to the mystery — namely whether it 
was a matter of Danish health or of Dutch ill-health — is not to be found here. 


Impaired immunity 


There is no doubt that, for a variety of reasons, the risk of contracting certain 
diseases was higher in the occupied Netherlands than it was in peacetime, and 
that in the Danish case this was not the case. On the other hand, the differences 
in infection hazard come nowhere near to explaining the observed divergence 
between Denmark and the Netherlands. It is highly unlikely that such factors as 
the decline in hygiene, the closer proximity of people to one another and the lack 
of soap could have played a very important role in the Netherlands before the 
Hunger winter if they did not in Denmark. These explanations all fail to meet the 
three requirements for explaining Dutch wartime mortality: it is unclear why such 
developments would have affected the young much more than the older people; 
it is unclear why their deadly influence ended abruptly after liberation; and it 
is unclear why Denmark escaped relatively unscathed. Neither separately nor in 
combination do these explanations solve the mystery of the dying Dutch. 

But what if people, and especially young people, in the Netherlands suffered 
impaired immunity and were therefore more vulnerable than their Danish peers to 
the dangerous circumstances brought about by the occupation? Impaired immu- 
nity as an explanation for wartime Dutch mortality has much to recommend it. 
If the infection hazard in the two countries was similar — which is the impres- 
sion one gets from the above investigation — one must suspect that the Dutch 
were physically more vulnerable to similar circumstances. To date, three possible 
causes of impaired immunity have been pointed out. In the first place, there is the 
recently raised view that immunity may have been impaired by an unidentified 
sexually transmitted disease. A second possibility is that the stress caused by the 
occupation had a negative impact on immunity. Finally, there is the possibility that 
the prevailing diet in the Netherlands somehow compromised immunity. 


vp: the key to TB susceptibility? 


In a recent letter to Emerging Infectious Diseases, Nagelkerke and colleagues sug- 
gest a link between an unidentified stp and susceptibility to TB.3° Research into 


30 N.J.D. Nagelkerke et al., ‘Tuberculosis and sexually transmitted infections. A new look at the epidemiology 
of tuberculosis: is there another link with sexually transmitted infections?’ in: Emerging Infectious Diseases 10 
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other periods and populations, they believe, points towards a relation between 
sexual behaviour and TB susceptibility. As shown in Chapter 2, TB in the occupied 
Netherlands affected primarily teenagers and young adults. Their increased sus- 
ceptibility to TB coincided with a very marked upsurge in such srps as gonorrhoea 
and syphilis in (roughly) that age group. The theory proposed by Nagelkerke and 
colleagues is that another, undetected, stp — for example, a herpes virus — like- 
wise became widespread and impaired the body's resistance against such infec- 
tious agents as Mycobacterium tuberculosis. Of course, this theory cannot explain 
all of the observed changes in the mortality regime in the occupied Netherlands, 
but it could help to explain an important part of the increase in infectious disease 
mortality. 

This explanation, however, has a number of weaknesses. In the first place, 
sTD incidence increased sharply in both the Netherlands and Denmark, and 
was very predominantly spread by a similar population of infected individuals, 
namely German military personnel.’ Although one can safely assume that the 
same unidentified stp would have spread in Denmark as well, TB mortality did 
not increase there. A second argument against an stp as an explanation is that 
while TB affected young males somewhat more than females, wartime stps dis- 
proportionally affected young females.3? The sex-specific increase in sTDs is itself 
easily explained: women contracted stps from German soldiers, who were not 
registered in national disease statistics in either Denmark or the Netherlands. 
Consequently, the increase in the number of registered cases of stps in both coun- 
tries very predominantly affected young women, a group that is not nearly as well 
represented among indirect civilian TB deaths as young men are. This does not 
necessarily prove that there was no link between TB and srps, but it does make 
it highly unlikely that the effect of srps was very conducive to the spread of TB in 
the Netherlands. 

Finally, it is questionable whether the rapid decline in TB mortality after libera- 
tion is fully compatible with this theory. The replacement of German troops with 
Allied troops if anything gave an impetus to increased promiscuity, as illustrated 
by the now famous lines written by the Dutch poet Campert: ‘Everything boozed 
and screwed/ Europe was one big mattress’.33 Deaths due to syphilis did decline 
somewhat, but stp incidence remained relatively high. It is unlikely that the patho- 
gen allegedly responsible for increased TB infections would have disappeared so 
readily from the ‘big mattress’ that liberated Europe appears to have been. 


31 F. Seidler, Prostition, Homosexualiteit, Selbstverstiimmelung: Probleme der Deutschen Sanitaetsfuehrung (Nechkar- 
gemund 1977) 126. 

32 Eilers and Borgdorff, ‘Analysis of rs mortality Patterns in the Netherlands in the First Half of the Twentieth 
Century’; Zoon, ‘Huid en geslachtsziekter’. 

33 R. Campert, Dit gebeurde overal (Amsterdam 1962). 
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Stress 


Another suggestion (one popular among contemporary doctors) is that stress con- 
tributed a great deal to the vulnerability of the Dutch population to infectious 
diseases.34 There indeed is ample evidence that stress can compromise the body's 
ability to fend off disease, although much remains unknown about the precise 
mechanisms behind it or about their precise impact. Obviously, the German 
occupation was a source of increased stress for the people of the Netherlands, 
especially as the occupation regime became increasingly repressive over the years. 
Executions, disappearances and bombardments, even though they affected only a 
relatively small group of people directly, were the order of the day during the later 
years of the occupation in the Netherlands. It is hard to imagine such circum- 
stances not being stressful. 

However, one should wonder why young people would be affected much more 
strongly by such stressful circumstances than their parents, although it is conceiv- 
able that the latter suffered more heart attacks as a result of stress.3° The greatest 
problem with stress as an explanatory variable, again, is that wartime stress was 
far from absent in Denmark. The occupation regime in Denmark was undeniably 
milder and the country was not subjected to extensive bombardments, but it cer- 
tainly was not stress-free. The fact that Denmark came to the verge of civil war in 
1943 should have had an impact on levels of stress among the populace, at least in 
urban areas. Occupied Denmark, however well it may have fared in comparison 
with other countries, was a violent, militarized and highly criminal society, with 
very dire prospects for the immediate future. Stress, although perhaps a small 
contributor to the mortality regime in Denmark and the Netherlands, can thus not 
explain the significant difference between the two countries. 


Quantitative and qualitative malnutrition 


The fictitious detective Sherlock Holmes stated in a number of passages that are 
often (and perhaps all too eagerly) quoted by scientists, that ‘when you have elimi- 
nated the impossible, whatever remains, however improbable, must be the truth’ 37 
Having discarded the other explanations, the diet of the Dutch stands out as the 
remaining explanation. There are two reasons for this, namely because it changed 


34 Bartstra, ‘Neurologie en Psychiatrie’ in: Boerema, Medische Ervaringen. 

35 P. Evans, F. Hucklebridge and A. Clow, Mind, Immunity and Health: the science of psychoneuroimmunology (Lon- 
don 2000). 

36 The explanation given in: De Jong, Het Koninkrijk Vol. 7, īst bind. 

37 J. Earman, Bayes or Bust? A Critical Examination of Bayesian Confirmation Theory (Cambridge MA 1992). 
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drastically during the war years and because no similar development took place in 
Denmark. That said, there are two caveats concerning Holmes’ methodology. 

In the first place, the method relies on testing all conceivable explanations 
and being left with only one. In the case at hand, however, where a very complex 
phenomenon is to be explained, it is impossible to guarantee that all explanations 
have been investigated. A second problem inherent in Holmes’ research method- 
ology is that a false explanation may be impossible to prove or falsify. This is not 
the first study, moreover, to be driven in this manner to a food-centred explana- 
tion of patterns of mortality. Thomas McKeown’s seminal study The Modern Rise 
of Population likewise reaches the conclusion that dietary changes were the prime 
cause of lowered mortality (and indeed, quotes Sherlock Holmes).3® As discus- 
sions since 1976 have revealed, this is a slippery slope for a researcher to tread. 
Before accepting, merely on the basis of the comparison between two countries, 
that dietary differences between Denmark and the Netherlands caused the diver- 
gence in mortality rates, further evidence is needed — especially because there has 
been extensive research into Dutch wartime diets that has led to exactly the oppo- 
site conclusion, namely that the Dutch diet was certainly adequate and possibly 
an improvement over the diet consumed by many during the 1930s. Since the 
long-standing myth that the Dutch had faced persistent famine during the entire 
occupation period was debunked by Gerard Trienekens in 1985, Dutch historiog- 
raphy has been dominated by an optimistic view of wartime nutrition. Trienekens 
showed that the calorific value of the Dutch diet certainly had been sufficient to 
avoid starvation before September 1944. Because the consumption of vegetables 
and fibres increased and that of saturated fats decreased, Klemann maintains that 
the changed diet during the occupation was, from a strictly biological perspective, 
an improvement rather than a setback.39 

Could something have been wrong with the Dutch diet? Judging by modern 
dietary advice, it was indeed in many respects healthier than the diet consumed 
by the Danes. The fatty diet prevalent in Denmark, where adult males routinely 
ate between 3500 and 4000 kcal per day, would not be considered healthy today. 
Before the occupation of their country, the Dutch had been eating much the same, 
probably to the detriment of their health.4° Some improvements indeed were nota- 
ble during the war years: as quoted above, at least one retirement home direc- 
tor believed that his heart patients were benefiting a great deal from the dietary 
changes forced upon them.‘ Although the overall number of recorded victims of 


38 T. McKeown, The Modern rise of Population (New York 1976). 

39 Klemann, Nederland 454. 

40 cBs, Huishoudrekeningen van 598 gezinnen; Bureau van Statistiek der Gemeente Amsterdam, Huishoudrekenin- 
gen van 212 gezinnen uit verschillende kringen der bevolking. 

41 See page 86 above. 
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cardiovascular disease increased slightly, he was in all likelihood right. The Dutch, 
at least until the famine winter, consumed a diet that was quite in keeping with 
present-day dietary advice. What constitutes a healthy diet under difficult circum- 
stances may well be complicated. Importantly, new research in the developing 
world suggests a strong link between diets and immunity — a relation that may be 
much stronger than has long been supposed. 

Here too, however, problems arise. Even in contemporary research, investiga- 
tions of diets and the relations between nutrition and health suffer from serious 
problems in gathering and interpreting data. To roughly sketch the extent of these 
problems: it is unclear what people eat, it is unclear how well their bodies absorb 
nutrients from their diet, and it is not known exactly what quantities of various 
nutrients people need. In historical research, these problems are far worse. The 
majority of the people who were alive during the occupation are now dead, and 
those who are still alive cannot be expected to have an accurate memory of the day- 
to-day eating habits of over six decades ago. The impact of the war years — or rather 
of the Hunger winter — on long-term health have been investigated, but such inves- 
tigations are neither feasible in the case at hand nor can they be expected on the 
basis of previous experience to yield results that are usable for our goals.4? That 
is not to say, however, that a serious investigation of Dutch wartime nutrition is 
not possible. As demonstrated in Chapters 4 and 8, reasonably precise estimates 
can be made of the amounts of food eaten in the Netherlands and of the changes 
brought about by the circumstances of occupation. 


Food availability 


As explained in Chapter 4, the diet that was available to Dutch consumers during 
the Second World War differed considerably from the diet they had consumed 
before the war. To briefly reiterate the findings of Chapter 4, there was a significant 
increase in the consumption of a number of foodstuffs, notably potatoes, cereals, 
pulses, vegetables and butter. The consumption of other foodstuffs — especially 
meats, margarine, lard and cheese — declined. Although the resulting diet was, 
in calorific terms, considerably smaller than the prewar diet, the most important 
change was the shift away from animal-source foods. The diet of the Dutch came 
to consist primarily of bulky, starchy foods with a low fat content. The Dutch before 
1944 averted starvation by consuming 1600-1700 calories worth of potatoes, bread 
and pulses per AME. This was not, as noted, the diet most to the taste of the Dutch, 
but it was certainly a great deal more pleasant than starvation. 


42 T. Roseboom, Prenatal exposure to the Dutch famine and health in later life (Amsterdam 2000); A.C.J. Ravelli, 
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Before delving into the potential dangers of the Dutch wartime diet, it is worth 
confronting these findings with another of the criteria for an explanation of war- 
time mortality. The Dutch diet possibly could explain the wartime ill-health of the 
Dutch if it changed radically not only after the German invasion but also after 
liberation. In other words, did the Allied forces liberate the Netherlands not only 
from political and military oppression but also from a deficient diet? The Allies 
certainly appear to have tried: arriving in a country heavily affected by famine, it 
was immediately clear to the sHAEF that providing the liberated Dutch with food 
provisions had top priority. Taking into account the ravished state of Europe, and 
especially of Germany, G-5/cA (the Supply and Economics Sector) worked nothing 
short of a miracle in restoring food supplies in the Netherlands. Of course, the 
success of the Allies in overcoming the food problems that threatened the Dutch 
owed much to the availability of an intact bureaucratic structure for the allocation 
of foodstuffs. 

Food had to be, and was, shipped to the Netherlands over long distances. This 
was no mean feat, given the shortage of transportation capacity at the time. This 
lack of sufficient tonnage, however, had important implications for the kind of 
food that was imported. Plant-source products may have the great advantage that 
their calorific value per acre is much higher than that of animal-source foodstuffs, 
but when transporting food, the exact reverse is the most efficient. Plant-source 
foodstuffs usually contain far fewer calories relative to their volume than do ani- 
mal-source foodstuffs, so it is hardly surprising that the Allies’ food landings 
comprised a relatively large proportion of compact, animal-source products. The 
condensed milk and corned beef the liberators brought with them were to loom 
large in the war memories of the wartime generations. Still, most of the almost 
600,000 tonnes of food brought in by the Allies before September 1945 was not 
animal-source food: half of it was flour, and only some 10% was animal-source 
food — predominantly corned beef and condensed milk. In calorific terms, how- 
ever, the share of animal-source food was of course far greater. 

Moreover, these foodstuffs were delivered primarily to the areas that could not 
produce them themselves in sufficient quantities (very predominantly the urban- 
ized west), and were doled out primarily to those most affected by shortages, and 
especially to children. The impact of food provisions on nutrition immediately 
after liberation was hence greater than total imports may suggest (even though 
meat imports alone amounted to over three kilograms per capita)#3 As explained 
in Chapter 3, after the initial turmoil of war had settled the provision of animal- 
source foodstuffs was quickly stepped up again, exceeding war levels already in 
the course of 1946, and restoring prewar consumption of animal-source food- 
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stuffs as early as 1947. The combination of extensive food aid, proactive policy 
making and, eventually, Marshall Aid had allowed a remarkably rapid return to 
a relatively rich diet.44 


Availability and consumption 


However, this leaves the question how the changes in total food availability in the 
Netherlands affected consumption on an individual level. As noted, food inequal- 
ity increased in the Netherlands during the war years, so that changes in the over- 
all availability of food are only moderately representative of consumption on the 
household level. Despite rationing, it is difficult to reconstruct how much house- 
holds consumed. As explained, some people in the Netherlands substituted expen- 
sive foods with cheaper ones (in fact, it is probable that many of the Dutch did 
so). It is impossible to establish, however, how much of which foods these people 
were eating. What can be said on the basis of the available data is that the general 
trend towards a more plant-based diet could be amplified by low incomes or miti- 
gated by high incomes. Low-income households ate more potatoes, pulses and 
other bulky plant-based foodstuffs and fewer fatty and animal-source foods, while 
people working in agriculture and those with a higher income had more opportu- 
nities to maintain a diet similar to the one they ate before the war. 

In addition to the problems of measuring actual as opposed to official house- 
hold consumption, it is quite impossible to measure the consumption by indi- 
vidual family members. Men, in many cases, received a relatively large share of 
the available foodstuffs because of their extra rations and because many employers 
instituted company kitchens. According to many contemporary observers, men 
had an advantage within households in terms of both the quantity and the quality 
of food they consumed in comparison with other family members. Although the 
example of men eating an entire family’s cheese ration (as in the case mentioned 
by the social worker quoted in Chapter 4) may not have been representative of 
men in general, it is clear that there were problems with the allocation of food 
within families. 

Because of these problems, rations are not a reliable basis on which to inves- 
tigate diets in the occupied Netherlands (nor, by the way, in Denmark), especially 
because the coupon system, even if people adhered to its regulations, left some lee- 
way for variation. For example, it is beyond dispute that vegetables were consumed 
in greater quantities than before, but which vegetables were consumed in which 
families is impossible to reconstruct. Despite all these caveats, the general trend in 


44 See page 78 above. 
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Dutch nutrition is evident: the diet became plant-based, lean and quantitatively on 
the small side. The precise impact thereof on a household or an individual level, 
however, cannot be reconstructed with such precision. Thus, to investigate the 
impact of nutritional change, other indicators must be investigated. 


The medical impact 


The most obvious medical consequences of an insufficient diet are oedema and, 
eventually, starvation. Such problems were of course common in the western 
Dutch cities during the Hunger winter, but extremely rare before that. This con- 
firms that hunger, in the quantitative sense of the word, was almost unheard of 
in the Netherlands before 1944. There is, however, more to nutrition than merely 
eating sufficient calories to avoid starvation. It is likewise important to consume 
a range of nutrients, including such macronutrients as protein, fat and carbohy- 
drates and such micronutrients as vitamins and minerals. Because of the strong, 
but still largely circumstantial, evidence that the Dutch diet was less conducive to 
maintaining a high level of immunity than the Danish diet, it is worth investigat- 
ing nutrient absorption in the Netherlands more closely. 

The obvious disease to use as an indicator of qualitative malnutrition is rickets. 
Rickets is primarily a bone disease, caused by insufficient calcium absorption by 
the bone, usually as a consequence of vitamin D deficiency. Before the war, cod- 
liver oil and fortified margarine had contributed to the vitamin D absorption of 
Dutch children, especially during winter. A diet low in fish, eggs and dairy prod- 
ucts, as consumed during the occupation of the Netherlands, may not have been 
sufficient to ensure a sufficient absorption of vitamin D. With sufficient sunlight, 
the body can make vitamin D, but that is obviously a seasonally fluctuating source. 
In the occupied Netherlands, rickets initially increased, which led to the govern- 
ment decision to supplement the intake of vitamin D by distributing vitamin D 
tablets in schools, after which rickets incidence remained at a moderate level. 
Rickets is the only example of a micronutrient-deficiency disease for which there 
are good data; however, the data may not reveal very much about the changes in 
the diet. Before the occupation, vitamin D absorption was artificially increased 
through the widespread consumption of cod-liver oil, while during the occupation 
it was supplemented in tablet form. Because of these different supplementation 
regimes, little can be said about the impact of the base diet on rickets. The initial 
increase constitutes only weak evidence that the diet deteriorated, because it is also 
the period during which there was no artificial supplementation.45 


45 Verslagen en mededelingen betreffende de volksgezondheid (1944-1945) 846. 
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Figure 9.2 


Source: 
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Rickets mortality in the Netherlands, per 10,000, 1938-48 
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See figure 3.3. 


Several other diseases are caused by shortages of specific micronutrients, such 
as beriberi (insufficient vitamin Br), scurvy (insufficient vitamin C) and pellagra 
(insufficient niacin). However, these are not useful as marker diseases to identify 
nutritional deficiencies in the Netherlands. Beriberi and pellagra occur only when 
shortages are extreme, and neither disease was common in the occupied Nether- 
lands. Scurvy does not appear to have occurred in the Netherlands, which is not 
surprising considering the occupation was a period of high vegetable and potato 
consumption. Whatever was ailing the Dutch, it was not a shortage of vitamin C. 

However, the absence of deficiency diseases does not mean that deficiencies 
did not occur — only that they were not extreme. To illustrate this, the fact that 
scurvy is a highly uncommon disease in Europe today is no reason to suppose 
that all Europeans consume sufficient vitamin C. The contrary is in fact true. Long 
before deficiency diseases occur, health can be compromised by an insufficient 
intake of nutrients in less obvious manners. Subclinical deficiencies (deficiencies 
that do not manifest themselves through clear disease symptoms) are in fact a 
grave medical problem — one, notably, that is known to affect immunity. 

In the past decade, the relation between diets and immunity has attracted con- 
siderable attention from nutritionists and epidemiologists, especially those among 
them who take an interest in developing countries. Since the 196os, many devel- 
oping countries have made great strides towards eradicating the quantitative mal- 
nourishment that used to plague them. The ‘Green Revolution’ — which enabled 
many farmers in developing countries to increase yields from arable farming — 
was instrumental in this development: by more efficiently producing plant-source 
foods, many countries could (and can) feed their populations on largely indig- 
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enous production.46 However great the merit of eradicating hunger in this and 
other ways may be, the improvements in public health have in many cases been 
somewhat disappointing. Especially the incidence of infectious diseases among 
children, and consequent premature mortality, has in many cases remained rather 
high.47 

The apparent persistence of qualitative malnutrition after the eradication of 
quantitative malnutrition has triggered a wave of more detailed research into 
nutrition and health in developing countries. From the mid 1980s onwards, the 
composition of the diet in many of these countries was investigated in relation to 
the health problems plaguing especially the young, because child growth, mental 
development and immunity were not measuring up to expectations. The nutri- 
tional deficiency underlying many of these health problems, which is now held 
responsible for literally millions of deaths in developing countries each year, was 
found to be subclinical or mild micronutrient deficiency. A large number of chem- 
icals that are of crucial importance to immunity, such as retinol, zinc and sele- 
nium, are not absorbed in sufficient quantities from the diets prevailing in much 
of the world, even though these diets may be quantitatively sufficient. Many micro- 
nutrients are difficult (and in some cases, impossible) to absorb from plant-source 
foods such as grains and cereals, precisely the staple foods of many people in post- 
Green Revolution developing countries. Because some of these micronutrients are 
indispensable for child growth, cognitive development and immune systems, the 
relatively low intake of animal-source foods is directly related to impaired develop- 
ment and to a relatively high incidence of infectious disease and child mortality. 
It should be noted that micronutrients had already been known for decades and 
were therefore not a new discovery. Yet there had been little awareness, first, that 
a relatively mild deficiency can have a detrimental effect on health and, secondly, 
that the human body has difficulties in absorbing micronutrients from certain 
kinds of food.48 

As the disastrous consequences of even mild micronutrient deficiencies on 
child health and survival became evident, drastic changes in policies regarding 
economic development and public health ensued. The 2003 UNICEF Progress 
Report, Vitamin and Mineral Deficiency, to give one prominent example, outlines 
not only the enormous scope of the problem of micronutrient deficiency, but also 
places food fortification firmly among the main priorities for human development 


46 R.E. Evenson and D. Gollin, ‘Assessing the Impact of the Green Revolution, 1960 to 2000’ in: Science (2003) 
758-762. 

47 LH. Allen, ‘Ending Hidden Hunger: the History of Micronutrient Deficiency Control. Background Analysis 
for the World bank — unicEF Nutrition Assessment Project (Washington Dc, 2000). 

48 Ibid.; see also B.A. Underwood, ‘From Research to Global Reality: The Micronutrient Story in: Journal of Nutri- 
tion 128 (1998) 145-151. 
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in the coming decade. Other international organizations have likewise shifted 
both their attention and much of their budget towards relieving micronutrient 
malnutrition, which has been estimated to kill each year millions of people, very 
predominantly children in developing nations.49 

These findings have an obvious bearing on the question at hand. In Denmark, 
where the diet did not change significantly, immunity was not compromised, 
whereas in the Netherlands, where the diet changed towards plant-source foods, 
people suffered a marked decline in immunity. Moreover, a nutritional expla- 
nation would answer not only the comparative question: the other two criteria 
— namely the rapid improvement of Dutch health after liberation and the remark- 
able age-differences in infectious disease vulnerability — are likewise met. The 
fact that postwar diets in the Netherlands were not only quantitatively richer but 
also contained significantly more animal-source products (not least because of 
the imported corned beef and condensed milk) would explain the rapid decline 
in Dutch infectious disease mortality. The greater sensibility of children and ado- 
lescents is likewise in keeping with the hypothesis that subclinical micronutrient 
deficiencies were the driving force behind the increase in infectious disease mor- 
tality in the Netherlands. 


Orphan blood 


Subclinical micronutrient deficiencies provide an explanation that fits all three 
criteria for solving the comparative puzzle of Dutch and Danish wartime mortality. 
Doing so, however, amounts to blaming a considerable epidemiological phenom- 
enon on a by and large unseen nutritional cause. These are, after all, subclinical 
deficiencies — deficiencies that do not clearly manifest themselves. In the meth- 
odology of Sherlock Holmes (‘whatever remains, however improbable, must be 
the truth), this is hardly a problem, but in the case at hand it is. Further evidence 
of the mysterious causes of wartime ill-health — most notably a way of measuring 
actual micronutrient absorption — would certainly be welcome. 

In both Denmark and the Netherlands at the time, researchers were likewise 
keen to have more detailed information, and thus initiatives were taken to monitor 
the development of public health. Of course, researchers at the time lacked many 
of the modern insights into immunology and nutrition, but they did collect data. As 
mentioned, in its investigation of schoolchildren in Copenhagen, the EHN failed to 
find significant changes in the physical state of children, other than the presence of 
lice and the absence of cleanliness. It should be added, however, that their investi- 


49 UNICEE, Vitamin and Mineral Deficiency, A Global Progress Report (2004). 
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gations involved few subjects and were of a highly provisional nature. Perhaps this 
is not much of a problem: on the basis of mortality statistics and dietary data, there 
is little ground to assume that Danish children were adversely affected.5° 

In the Netherlands, larger, longer and more thorough investigations were 
undertaken by the Polscommissie. Considering the grave responsibility for nutri- 
tion they had assumed, the Dutch food authorities had good reason to measure the 
impact of their policies on public health. However, they were hindered by consid- 
erable difficulties in finding people willing to collaborate with their investigations. 
Officials found it nigh impossible to find a sufficient number of people willing 
to submit to medical check-ups to be able to effectively monitor the impact of the 
wartime diet. When they did manage to find volunteers, they were all too often 
relatively wealthy, middle-class people, in whom the officials were not primarily 
interested. The less affluent proved highly (and quite understandably) suspicious 
of government officials, especially when asked questions about diet and household 
economics. It proved impossible to find large numbers of working-class families 
willing to undergo medical investigations as guinea pigs for the food authori- 
ties." 

However, a solution was at hand. Orphanages housed sizeable populations of 
children who were not in a position to refuse to participate in an investigation. 
Orphanages were all the more interesting because their budget usually did not 
allow them to make extensive black market purchases, and the diets they pro- 
vided to the children were roughly equal to rations. Between the spring of 1941 
and the spring of 1943, several orphanages were investigated in addition to (pre- 
dominantly) middle-class families. In two investigations (February-March 1941, 
and March-October 1942), 3400 orphans and 1400 other children were medically 
investigated. The time span of these investigations was brief, and the results do 
not allow for a comparison of wartime medical status with the prewar and postwar 
periods. On their own, however, the results were worrying enough. 

As was to be expected, both the children who were still living with their fami- 
lies and the children in orphanages lost weight. The shift away from the fatty pre- 
war diet could not have failed to impact on children’s build, especially that of the 
chubbier ones among them. Here, the body mass index (BM1) of the investigated 
populations of children has been calculated on the basis of measurements by the 
Polscommissie. BMI is not the ideal measure to investigate physical stature. Given 
the available data, however, the outcomes at least provide an insight into the stat- 
ure of wartime Dutch children. As can be seen in figure 9.4 a and b, in which the 
current Dutch norms for healthy pais are also displayed, the average BM1 in the 
investigated populations was clearly on the low side, but not worryingly so. 


50 RA, EHN; RA, Dfv, EHN. 
51 NA, Archief gezondheidsraad 1920-1956, 445. 
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Figure 9.3 a BMI of girls in orphanages and families, the Netherlands, February-March 1941 and March- 


October 1942, compared with current Dutch minimum and maximum norms 
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Figure 9.3 b Baz of boys in orphanages and families, the Netherlands, February-March 1941 and March- 


Sources: 
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Neither group of children showed overwhelming signs of wasting, as indeed was 


to be expected on the basis of the data presented in Chapter 4. They were thin — 
thinner than children on average had been before the war — but that alone was not 
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enough to worry researchers too much.5* More disturbing, they felt, was the devel- 
opment of height. Between the two periods of investigation, the average height for 
age of both orphans and other children declined by some 6 mm, which was, given 
the short time span of the investigation, not particularly much, but it did mark a 
departure from the trend of the 1930s, which had seen steadily increasing growth, 
despite the Great Depression.” In addition to this finding, a marked gap was 
developing between the heights of children in institutions and those of children 
living with their families. The average height for age orphans was more than 3 cm 
less than that of their peers who were still living with families (3.3 cm for boys, 3.4 
cm for girls). Within the relatively brief period the investigation lasted, this differ- 
ence increased by more than a centimetre (4.3 cm for boys, 4.8 cm for girls). One 
should be careful in assessing these data, however. The increase may well have 
been caused by the much smaller sample of non-orphaned children investigated 
in the second sample. Moreover, most orphans are likely to have had a less than 
ideal life before entering an institution. 

Dutch food researchers, understandably, were not satisfied with their large 
amount of but relatively rough anthropometric data. The loss of weight and the 
evidence of slight stunting gave grounds for concern, but were, and remain, dif- 
ficult to interpret because of the short time span of the investigation. To better 
understand the relations between nutrition and health, a large investigation of 
blood samples was instigated. This was a cumbersome affair, as transporting med- 
ical equipment and blood samples necessitated the use of a car, for which fuel 
was often lacking. People were even less keen to be punctured (or rather, to have 
their children punctured) than they were to be measured and weighed. In the first 
two series of investigations (March-November 1941, and March—December 1942), 
several hundred non-institutionalized children were investigated, but when a new 
investigation was started in February 1943, there were only 17 volunteers. Children 
living in institutions, again, were easier to investigate. In the course of the three 
investigations, over 2000 blood samples were taken.°4 

For the most part, the outcomes of these investigations were actually reassur- 
ing. Levels of vitamin C had been found, unsurprisingly, to be high. Carotenoids 
were high, as was to be expected, because carotenes are absorbed well from plant- 
source foods. Haemoglobin was not high (typically between 12-14 g per Dl), but 


Verslagen en mededelingen betreffende de volksgezondheid 1944-1945 863. 

Drukker and Tassenaar, Paradoxes of Modernization and Material Well-Being’ in: R.H. Steckel and R. Floud, 
Health and Welfare during Industrialisation (Chicago 1997). This finding, although tentative, is highly similar to 
those in Baten and Wagner, ‘Autarchy, Market Disintegration and Health, 331-337. 
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Tableg.2a Serum retinol (pgram/DI) in the Netherlands, orphans, 1941-1943 








< 12 pgr/DL 12 — 24 pgr/DL > 24 pgr/DL 

1941 N % N % N % 
March/April 31 9 278 80 37 II 
May/June 7 4 166 86 19 Io 
July/Aug. 36 12 227 78 29 Io 
Sept. 19 56 15 44 o o 
Oct. 2 Io 16 76 3 14 
Nov. 28 82 6 18 o o 
Total 123 708 88 

1942 N % N % N % 
March 57 48 62 52 o o 
April 36 48 39 52 o o 
May 27 17 131 83 o o 
June 4 6 58 92 I 2 
July/Aug. 13 II 102 89 o o 
Sept. o o 24 Ioo o o 
Nov. 8 9 83 9I o o 
Dec 28 33 54 64 3 4 
Total 80 452 4 

1943 N % N % N % 
Jan. 71 32 136 60 18 8 
Feb. 35 33 69 65 2 2 
Total 214 711 27 

Source: NA, Archief gezondheidsraad 1920-1956, 445, table 16. 


not dangerously low.’ This suggests that iron intake was reasonable, a fact prob- 
ably attributable to the high consumption of pulses and other iron-rich plant-based 
foods.5° Overall, the outcomes of the blood tests were rosier that had been antici- 
pated — except when it came to vitamin A. Much to the distress of food officials, 
vitamin A was and remained extremely low. 

The norms are more or less arbitrary, but people are currently considered to 
have a subclinical shortage of vitamin A if their serum level of retinol falls below 
20 pgram/DI, and are considered seriously deficient if the level is below 10 pgram/ 


55 NA, Archief gezondheidsraad 1920-1956, 44525. 
56 FAo/wHo expert consultation on human vitamin and mineral requirements, 195-221. 
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Table 9.2 b Serum retinol (ugram/DI) in the Netherlands, other children, 1941- 1942 








< 12 pgr/DL 12 — 24 pgr/DL > 24 pgr/DL 

1941 N % N % N % 
March/April 12 14 67 76 9 10 
May/June 15 7 172 83 21 Io 
July/Aug. 41 18 120 53 67 29 
Sept. 53 74 19 26 o o 
Oct. 45 65 24 35 o o 
Nov. 82 77 25 23 o o 
Total 248 427 97 

1942 N % N % N % 
Feb. 26 76 8 24 o o 
March 8 42 II 58 o o 
April 40 44 45 50 5 6 
May 13 12 89 81 8 7 
June 2 3 53 go 4 7 
July II 13 71 87 o o 
August I 4 24 92 I 4 
Oct 2 25 6 75 o o 
Nov. 2 22 7 78 o o 
Total 31 250 13 

Source: NA, Archief gezondheidsraad 1920-1956, 445, table 16. 


DI.57 Among the orphans in the Dutch sample, the average serum retinol was a 
mere 16 pgram/DI and among the other children only 15 pgram/DI. Regrettably, 
only aggregated data remain, but these, as shown in table 9.2, paint a picture of a 
population seriously deficient in vitamin A. 

The reason for including these rather extensive tables is that they reveal more 
than merely the existence of severe vitamin A shortages among Dutch youths. 
They also show, firstly, that data were collected over relatively long periods and 
with considerable intervals. Because they were also collected in various parts of the 
Netherlands, considerable differences could exist between local circumstances. 
In addition, there appears to be a seasonal component in these data, with con- 
siderably higher retinol levels in summer than in winter. That, however, does not 


57 FAO/WHO expert consultation on human vitamin and mineral requirements, 87-102. 
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change the fact that vitamin A deficiencies were widespread and quite severe in 
the occupied Netherlands. 

Can such deficiencies explain the development of infectious disease mortality? 
Vitamin A plays an important role in a number of physical processes, not all of 
which are necessarily positive. For example, high vitamin A consumption by preg- 
nant women has been linked to stillbirths and certain birth defects. Inuit peoples 
of the arctic — who have the highest vitamin A consumption in the world — have 
even been reported to fall victim to bouts of vitamin A induced insanity (Piblok- 
toq).5° But just as too much vitamin A can have disastrous consequences, so can 
deficiencies. In extreme cases, deficiencies can lead to blindness, while in milder 
(and more common) cases, it can cause night-blindness in children and women 
(especially pregnant women).°? 

Over the past decade, not only the widespread shortages of vitamin A but also 
the relation between this vitamin and the human immune system have been 
increasingly recognized. Vitamin A supplementation, to name one relatively well- 
researched effect, has been proven to play a role in the prevention of and recovery 
from diarrhoea, especially among infants. Moreover, measles has been proven to 
be promoted by vitamin A deficiency. More generally (and unsurprisingly, given 
the aforementioned finding), vitamin A deficient infants and young children suf- 
fer a significantly higher infectious disease mortality than do their non-deficient 
peers. In adults, the impact of vitamin A deficiency, either mild or severe, is not 
yet entirely clear, but appears to be much less marked.°° 

How did these deficiencies arise in the occupied Netherlands? Vitamin A can 
be absorbed in two ways. In the first place, vitamin A as such is present in many 
animal-source foods. When such foods are eaten, the body readily absorbs vita- 
min A. In the second place, the body can produce vitamin A from B-carotenes, 
which are present in considerable quantities in many plant-source foodstuffs. The 
researchers of the Polscommissie, for example, were surprised to find low vita- 
min A in combination with high levels of carotenes. More recently, however, the 
rate at which they can be turned into vitamin A by the body has been found to be 
much lower than had previously been estimated. Contrary to what was previously 
believed, sufficient vitamin A absorption cannot be easily achieved by consuming 
vegetables and other sources of carotenes. Rather, the estimated bio-efficacy of 
B-carotene when consumed exclusively from such sources ranges from 1:12 to as 


58 D. Landy, ‘Pibloktog (hysteria) and Inuit nutrition: possible implication of hypervitaminosis A’ in: Social Science 
and Medicine 21 (1985) 173-185. 

59 K.P. West, ‘Extent of Vitamin A Deficiency among Preschool Children and Women of Reproductive Age’ in: 
Journal of Nutrition 132 (2002) 2857S-2866S. 

Go MLL. Barreto et al., ‘Effect of vitamin A supplementation on diarrhoea and acute lower-respiratory-tract infec- 
tions in young children in Brazil’ in: The Lancet 344 (1994) 228-231; R.L. Huttly et al., ‘Prevention of diarrhoea 
in young children in developing countries’, in: Bulletin of the World Heath Organization 75 (1997) 163-174. 
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low as 1:40.°! The absorption of sufficient vitamin A in the absence of artificially 
fortified foods is to a large extent dependent on access to and consumption of a 
sufficient quantity of animal-source foods. 

Vitamin A deficiencies in children can have several causes. First and foremost, 
many children eat a diet that is deficient in vitamin A. In many cases, it is the diet 
of the lactating mother that determines the absorption by her child. The prob- 
lems of a diet that is deficient in vitamin A, as are common today in developing 
countries, are aggravated during lactation, when the required intake of vitamin A 
shoots up. Women in developing countries have been shown to transfer as little 
as half as much vitamin A to their children compared to the amount that women 
in developed countries transfer.62 In the case at hand, the causes of the vitamin 
A deficiencies are easily identified: the animal-source component of diets was 
too small and fortified margarine, which had been consumed before the war, had 
become all but unavailable. It is quite likely, but impossible to establish, that other 
micronutrients that play a role in maintaining a high level of immunity (such as 
zinc and selenium) were also lacking. These, like vitamin A, are best absorbed 
from animal-source foods.% 


Conclusions and remaining questions 


The divergence between the mortality regime in Denmark and that in the Neth- 
erlands was caused primarily by the fact that a different diet prevailed in each of 
these two countries. Not only have alternative explanations failed to explain the 
difference between these countries, but the application of modern insights into 
micronutrients to the Dutch case has revealed that the Dutch diet, while saving 
the population from starvation, did not adequately cater to the qualitative needs 
of especially the young. Thousands of deaths between 1940 and 1944 can safely 
be ascribed to this ‘hidden hunger’. That said, two questions remain, and both 
require further investigation. The first concerns the regional patterns of nutrition 
and disease, the second our understanding of European wartime mortality. Nei- 
ther of these issues can be resolved without extensive further investigations, but it 
is nevertheless useful to briefly assess the challenges that remain. 


61 C.E. West et al., ‘Consequences of Revised Estimates of Carotenoid Nioefficacy for Dietary Control of Vitamin 
A Deficiency in Developing Countries’ in: Journal of Nutrition 123 (2002) 2920S-2926S. 

62 M. Miller et al., ‘Why do Children Become Vitamin A Deficient?’ in: Journal of Nutrition 132 (2002) 2867S- 
2880S. 

63 A.H. Shankar and S.A. Prasad, ‘Zinc and immune function: the biological basis of altered resistance to infec- 
tion in: American Journal of Clinical Nutrition 68 (1998) 447S-463S; R.E. Black, ‘Zinc deficiency, immune func- 
tion, and morbidity and mortality from infectious disease among children in developing countries’ in: Food and 
Nutrition Bulletin 22 (2001) 155-162. 
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As noted in Chapter 3, there was a remarkable regional difference in the post- 
war effects of the famine winter on infant mortality. The area affected by fam- 
ine — that is, roughly the western part of the Netherlands — quite unsurprisingly 
showed an increase in infant mortality during the months after liberation, clearly 
a consequence of prenatal exposure to malnutrition. Interestingly, a similar effect 
was found to have existed in the north and the east of the Netherlands, but not in 
the south during the same period. This is a highly relevant finding, because the 
south of the country, after liberation in 1944, had apparently not been plagued 
by the circumstances that caused prenatal damage in the north, east and west of 
the country. It is quite conceivable that the food situation in the liberated south 
improved considerably, at least as far as animal-source foodstuffs were concerned. 
The economic and social history of this area in that chaotic period, however, 
remains a great unknown. Local history may be able to shed light on this issue in 
the future. 

At the time of writing, such a local study is being undertaken at the opposite 
end of the country, namely in the city of Groningen. The fact that the north-east 
escaped famine during the Hunger winter has led to the widespread belief that 
the food situation there was unproblematic. This has been proven incorrect. It has 
been established through an investigation of birth weights and placenta weights 
that young mothers in Groningen, and especially mothers from the relatively poor 
parts of the city, were indeed seriously undernourished, albeit not in a quantitative 
sense. The local lore, according to which many people in the city lived on a diet of 
potatoes and very little else, seems to hold water in the light of medical-historical 
investigation.°4 The division of the Netherlands into ‘the west and ‘the rest’ in 
terms of nutrition appears to be a back-projection of the Hunger winter onto the 
preceding war years. 

As also noted in Chapter 3, the health problems experienced in the occupied 
Netherlands appear to have been similarly present in a large number of other 
countries as well, and during both world wars. It is interesting, first of all, to revisit 
the remarks made by Isabella Leitch in 1950.°5 She believed that the effect of the 
First World War on TB, which had been so much more marked in Germany and 
Britain, had everything to do with the different food supply. Indeed, while the 
effect of the First World War on civilian living standards in these two countries 
had been far less marked than during the Second World War, the increase in TB 
incidence was far greater. Research into the food provisions during the First World 
War are still in their infancy, but it is perfectly clear that arrangements at the 
time were dismal in comparison with those during the Second World War. More 
important, perhaps, is the fact that British child health during the Second World 
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War was exceptionally good, a fact Leitch linked to the very effective programme 
to provide free school milk to all British children. This investigation of Denmark 
and the Netherlands certainly reinforces that view. 

German children, as we have seen, were not so lucky. The decline in child 
health between 1933 and 1937, as described by Baten and Wagner, is seemingly 
paradoxical. The achievement of full employment, even if wages were kept down, 
must have been an improvement over the mass unemployment of the late Weimar 
Republic. True, medical and other public services suffered as a result of the gov- 
ernment focus on rearmament, but that cannot explain the stunted growth found 
by Baten and Wagner. They rightly indicate food as the explanation, because the 
German diet was significantly reduced at the time. Still, in the light of the above, 
it seems questionable whether the medical problems were caused by a quantitative 
shortage of food (or, rather, of protein), as they claim. Instead, given the strong 
relation between the immune system and such micronutrients as vitamin A, one 
would suspect that it was the change to a more plant-centred diet rather than a 
quantitative shortage of food that affected German children so negatively. 

Europe experienced two great wars during the twentieth century, and both 
caused the death of millions. The demographic consequences of these wars were 
enormous, and they still have a major impact on many of the societies that were 
affected. One of the major constituents of the death toll — namely indirect civilian 
casualties — remains under investigation today. A more extensive investigation, 
along the lines of what has been done here with Denmark and the Netherlands, 
into several countries or regions and spanning the period 1914-45, could shed 
considerable light on this issue — an issue, it should be noted, that has consider- 
able relevance today: as long as warfare remains a common state of affairs in many 
parts of the world, indirect civilian mortality is here to stay. 
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Conclusion 


Although the reasons remain unclear, or at least the evidence seems contradic- 
tory, it is evident that Germany treated Denmark with a leniency and courtesy it 
denied all the other countries it occupied. Although Danish neutrality may have 
been a fiction cynically imposed by Germany, the exceptional arrangements that 
were in effect during the occupation meant that Denmark enjoyed more freedom, 
more autonomy and more democracy than any other occupied state. Crucially, 
Denmark also enjoyed a higher standard of living, which the proponents of Samar- 
bejde — be they politicians, entrepreneurs or civil servants — were always at pains 
to preserve. No degree of German leniency, however, could save Denmark from 
the economic problems that ensued from the country’s inclusion in the German 
economic realm. After imports from most ofits normal trading partners had come 
to a halt, shortages inevitably arose. 

Moreover, although Germany may have been more lenient towards Denmark 
than to other countries, this did not mean that it refrained from exploiting the 
Danish economy. Denmark became part of the economic apparatus behind the 
war machine that Germany had become. It churned out uniforms, boots, ships, 
bunkers and countless other goods, all of which disappeared into the bottom- 
less pit of Hitlers military and political ambitions. Most importantly, it provided 
Germany with a steady stream of pork and butter, helping it to overcome what 
was perhaps its greatest challenge, namely to nourish its enormous population in 
densely populated central Europe. Denmark became both the pigsty and the dairy 
of the Nazi economic realm. 

After the invasion of 9 April 1940, the impoverishment of the Danes was inevita- 
ble —and many in Denmark were well aware of it. The country was prepared to intro- 
duce extensive economic controls, which for the most part were implemented with 
remarkable ease, with a few exceptions such as price controls. Overall, the Danish 
policies that were introduced to ensure both economic stability and relatively equal 
access to the most important goods were a considerable success. However irritating 
the shortages during the occupation may have been to the Danes, at least their basic 
consumption was safeguarded. Shortages of fuel, soap, chocolate and shoes made 
life uncomfortable, but the Danes escaped lightly in comparison with other Europe- 
ans. Ragged, dirty, lice-infested and cold, the Danes found refuge in food and drink: 
although pork, butter, beer and the infamous potato whisky perhaps were a meagre 
replacement for all the lost luxuries, they did help to make life bearable. 
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In many ways, the fate of the Netherlands mirrored that of Denmark. The 
Dutch, who were occupied a month later, had been no less aware that occupation 
(or even war in general) would require the introduction of highly intrusive eco- 
nomic policies. Even more products were rationed than was the case in Denmark; 
sensibly included among the rationed goods were textiles and shoes, which were 
left mainly unregulated in Denmark. As in Denmark, the occupation seemed to 
rob everyday life of much of its lustre. Like the Danes, the Dutch were ever more 
shabbily dressed, short of bed linen, and plagued by lice and scabies. Soap short- 
ages and endless queuing brought housewives to the verge of despair. Dutch life 
was spartan during the occupation, but not dangerously so until well into 1944. 
The impoverishment of the Dutch, like that of the Danes, was a constant irritation, 
but not life-threatening. Austerity remained much preferable to the carnage that 
befell many less fortunate European countries. 

In both Denmark and the Netherlands, the occupation had its economic vic- 
tims and beneficiaries. To an extent, the victims included nearly everybody, in as 
much as all but a few suffered a setback in consumption. On the other hand, the 
occupation also brought great economic advantages. In both countries, unemploy- 
ment all but disappeared, and the very poorest enjoyed a higher income. Farmers, 
who had fallen on hard times during the 1930s, profited as food prices soared. 
Consumers, obviously, suffered a financial setback as a consequence, which was 
only partly ameliorated by rising wages. 

Other winners among the Danes and the Dutch were those who made or 
supplemented their income through crime. In both countries, economic crime 
increased explosively as the bureaucratic control over the economy became ever 
tighter. In the shadow of economic controls, markets developed where controls 
were absent and violence and theft were the normal attributes of trade. Because 
black markets are difficult to investigate — being as necessarily secretive as con- 
trolled economies are necessarily public — it is quite attractive to ignore them and 
to forget the gaping hole between administrative and actual reality. The black mar- 
ket was part and parcel of the economic strategy of many households, developed 
in the wake of economic change and constraints, and as such was an important 
aspect of wartime economies. Rationing currency was, effectively, a tradable asset, 
and in the wake of wartime inflation offered a welcome opportunity to adapt con- 
sumption to budgetary constraints. 

However different their official status, the wartime development of standards 
of living was remarkably similar in Denmark and the Netherlands. There were dif- 
ferences, as demonstrated in the previous chapters, but they were mostly superfi- 
cial. There were no fish-skin shoes in the Netherlands, fewer synthetic detergents 
in Denmark and many other such differences, but the overall picture is one of 
similarity. Except, of course, for one overriding difference: the availability of food 
and drink. The Danes lived through the cold, itchy, dirty and criminal years of the 
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occupation with a full belly, and often more than a little tipsy. The Dutch had no 
such luck. Not only was alcohol very scarce, but more importantly the rich diet of 
the 1930s soon was, quite literally, no more than a sweet dream. The bulky, fatty 
diet people had been used to, had suddenly become unavailable. As a densely 
populated country, the Netherlands was in a far less favourable position to nourish 
its population than Denmark was. Indeed, had the RrBvvo, under the leadership of 
S.L. Louwes, not worked a small wonder in transforming agriculture, the country 
could well have suffered an acute food shortage throughout the occupation. With- 
out this transformation, the calorific needs of the Dutch would in all likelihood 
have not been met. 

Although highly unpopular at the time, even the starchy, meagre diet of the 
early years of the occupation was dearly missed when, towards the end, famine did 
strike. Unlike Denmark, the Netherlands became a front country. After the libera- 
tion of the south, the Dutch living north of the Rhine had good hopes of a speedy 
liberation, but this was not to be. The railway strike — a dubious act of heroism 
more or less imposed on the Dutch by their government-in-exile in order to aid 
the Allied military advance — fatally disrupted food supplies to the most densely 
urbanized areas. The decline in German goodwill, freezing temperatures and the 
reluctance of skippers to sail westward, did the rest. The western Netherlands was 
struck by a famine that killed thousands and almost doubled the number of indi- 
rect civilian casualties in the country. 

Apart from these gruesome final months, the similarities between the wartime 
economy of the Danish and that of the Dutch are striking. Although there were 
many differences between them, both economically and politically, both countries 
were well-prepared to introduce economic controls. It is difficult to say precisely 
why Denmark and the Netherlands had made extensive economic preparations 
whereas, for example, Belgium and France had not. One could argue that in the 
latter two countries, the memory of the First World War had induced a more mar- 
tial attitude towards Germany, an attitude that left them far more concerned with 
preparing for trench warfare than for the regulation of the civilian economy. It may 
be that the different economic and political position of agriculture played a role, as 
Just and Klemann have suggested. But whatever the causes, in both Denmark and 
the Netherlands the responsibility for the standard of living was placed unequivo- 
cally in the public realm. What both these countries have shown is that a massive 
economic intervention in virtually every aspect of economic life can alleviate the 
impact of a sudden economic crisis. It came at a price, notably of curtailed free- 
dom and rampant crime, but the subsistence crisis that it averted would probably 
have been much worse. 

However successful the economic interventions by both Danish and Dutch 
officials may have been, there were different outcomes in terms of disease and 
mortality. Denmark happened to be thinly populated, while the Netherlands was 
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not. The transformation of agriculture in the Netherlands was necessary to ensure 
that the Dutch would remain sufficiently nourished, at least calorifically. That the 
new diet led to what today is called ‘hidden hunger’ could hardly have led to a dif- 
ferent food policy in the Netherlands, even if it had been known. Perhaps more 
could have been done to ensure that at least children consumed what they were 
officially supposed to consume. The fact that the provision of school milk was 
hijacked by National Socialist activists by and large killed off the main initiative in 
that direction. Children and adolescents, as the Danish counter-example shows, 
could live healthily amid the relatively chaotic and not always hygienic circum- 
stances the war inevitably brought. The onslaught on their immunity, however, 
took a heavy toll. 

All this leaves one question still unanswered, namely whether the comparative 
methodology employed in this thesis has indeed yielded insights that would have 
been unattainable without it. In the work at hand, the comparison in fact gener- 
ated much of the research question: neither increased infectious disease mortality 
in the Netherlands nor the absence thereof from Denmark has previously been 
identified as a subject particularly worthy of structural investigation, because nei- 
ther phenomenon was seen as exceptional. The phenomena become remarkable 
only when the difference between the two countries is observed. In so far as ask- 
ing relevant and sensible questions is central to historical investigations, this is 
certainly a strong point of the comparative method. 

The comparative approach has a further, by now hopefully evident advantage. 
The causal relation between the dietary deficiencies and Dutch wartime mortality 
(as well as the absence of both from Denmark) was identified through a process of 
excluding possible causes by means of international comparison. It is impossible 
to conduct historical research in an experimental fashion. It is also impossible to 
intervene in the population in the way that, for example, food scientists can, that 
is, by supplying one group with a food supplement and a control group with a pla- 
cebo. Because of such limitations, comparative historical research has great advan- 
tages over other historical investigations. Moreover, this advantage is not limited 
to investigations into wartime living standards, but relates to a much wider field 
of historical research. For example, the still unknown causes of the general decline 
in child mortality over the past two centuries could and should be investigated by 
comparing data for a number of countries or regions. The comparative approach 
can enable future historians to investigate more rigorously and to test theories in 
a more structured manner than is, regrettably, common today. 

That said, there are a number of serious disadvantages as well, many of which 
have become apparent in the above. There must be a great degree of similarity 
between two countries to successfully undertake any historical comparison. Even 
in the case at hand, it is certainly questionable whether a minimal level of similar- 
ity existed in historical reality to justify the comparison in a historical investiga- 
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tion. The different levels of German repression, which led to a generally higher 
standard of living in Denmark, are certainly a problem. In many cases, uncertain- 
ties about data quality posed problems, not to mention differences of a climato- 
logical or cultural nature. These problems would have been even greater had dif- 
ferent research questions been applied to these same countries. The very different 
legal status of each country in the German European order makes a comparative 
investigation of, for example, resistance activities or the persecution of the Jews 
difficult or even impossible. That is not to say that these issues cannot fruitfully 
be investigated comparatively, but rather that these two countries would not be the 
obvious candidates to subject to such a comparison. 

Comparative historical investigations are important to understanding or fur- 
thering the understanding of history, but they are not panacea for the problems 
that are plaguing historians. Nor will such investigations, as Pirenne suggested in 
1923, bring about a new, peaceful world. Although a comparative historian must 
at all times be ambitious, there are limits to what he or she can be expected to 
achieve. 


A note on archival sources 
and abbreviations 


A variety of archives were used during the writing of this thesis. These are: 


In Denmark: 


Riksarkivet (Danish national archive), abbreviated here as RA. 


Therein: 


e The archive of the Direktorat for Vareforsyning (Directorat of Supplies), 


abbreviated as pfv. Especially its many Beretninger (reports) were an invalu- 
able source. Where they relate to a subdivision of pfv, this division is men- 
tioned; where not, only the date of the beretning is given. All beretninger are 
ordered by date. 


e The archives of the Erneerings- og Husholdningsnevnet (nutrition and 


housekeeping board). Unknown circumstances have caused this archive to 
become divided. One half of it is a separate archive in ra, while the other 
half is included in pfv. These are, of course, referred to separately. 


Landsarkiv for Sjælland, Lolland-Falster og Bornholm (State archive of Zea- 
land, Lolland Falster and Bornholm), abbreviated as Las. 


Therein: 


e The archive of Københavns Byret (Copenhagen city court), and therein the 


third department, devoted to economic crimes, abbreviated as KBB. This is 
a closed archive, to which partial access was kindly granted by the Copenha- 
gen magistrate, and made accessible by Svend Ahrensbach. In no case were 
actual court files used. Only the Domsbgger (case records) were consulted, as 
these contained all the necessary information. Because the Domsbgger are 
organized by date, here case dates are given as references rather than file 
numbers. 
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In the Netherlands: 
e Het Nationaal Archief (Dutch national archive), abbreviated here as NA. 


Therein: 
e Archieven betreffende de Voedselvoorziening in verband met de Oorlog 
1939-1945, abbreviated as RBvvo. 
e Economische controledienst 
e Directoraat-generaal voor de prijzen en voor gangers, (1939) 1940-1956. 
e Centraal Distributiekantoor 1939-1950, abbreviated as CDK. 


e Het Nederlands Instituut vor Oorlogsdocumentatie, abbreviated here as N1op. 


Therein: 
e DOCI collection. The main collection of the Nrop. From this collection, the 
archives. 


e DOC II collection. Within the archival resources kept at N1op, the infamous 
‘DOC 11’ collection is a diverse collection of documents from or relating to 
the war years, and is not known for its accessibility or orderliness. Here, a 
number of interesting documents were unearthed, most notably the collec- 
tion of letters concerning black market that were used in Chapter 8. 


In Germany: 


e Bundesarchiv, Berlin Lichterfelde, here abbreviated as BAL. 
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Mortality per thousand inhabitants, 
Denmark and the Netherlands, 1938-49 (age specific) 
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Appendix 11 


Relation between income (cents per week) and consumption per AME of 
Animal-source protein, The Netherlands 1941-1944 
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